Murdoch  says 
publishers 
won’t  budge 
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2,400  newspapers 
to  distribute 
Ford’s  ad  insert 
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Let’s  break  this  huddler 


Stephen  D.  Isaacs,  Editor 

The  Minneapolis  Star 


How  does  your  newspaper  respond  to  the 
problems  and  hazards  that  big  city  evening  newspapers 
face  these  days? 

The  traditional  way  involves  a  group  of 
executives  huddling  in  a  corner,  sending  up  occasional 
puffs  of  smoke.  They  finally  emerge  with  a  bundle 
of  fiats  and  expect  the  troops  to  embrace  these  decrees 
wholeheartedly. 

Well,  we  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
newspapers  to  try  some  of  the  progressive  management 
practices  being  tested  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

We  already  had  an  existing  labor-management 
committee.  So  we  invited  the  entire  editorial  staff  — 
reporters,  photographers,  artists,  copy  editors, 
assistant  city  editors,  editorial  writers,  copy  aides  — 
to  join  us  in  that  corner. 

Most  of  the  staff  volunteered  to  help;  after  all, 
their  futures  were  as  much  at  stake  as  anybody  else’s. 

For  three  months,  committees  led  by  staffers 
met  several  times  a  week.  Schedules  were  shuffled  and 
reshuffled.  And  excitement  over  the  new  ideas  grew 
so  intense  that  putting  out  the  daily  paper  sometimes 
became  a  bit  difficult. 

To  our  knowledge.  The  Star’s  experiment  in 
participatory  management  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  American  journalism.  We  hope  it’s  not  the  last. 
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FASCINATING 
EARTH  .  .  , 


The  Day  It  Rained 


The  westwarp  eytension  of  the  santa  moni£a  mountains 

WERE  PAKTIALIY  SUMIER6EP  WHEN  THE  la  SHEETS  AttlTEP 
lOOOO  YEARS  AGO  FORMING  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANPS  OFF 
THE  CALIFORNIA  COAST. 


Bring  the  wonders  of  the  world  to  your 
newspaper’s  pages  five  times  a  week  with 
OUR  FASCINATING  EARTH,  a  2- 
column  illustrated  science  feature.  Your 
readers  will  enjoy  seeing  the  drawings 
of  forces  and  events  that  shape  our  world 
—  and  delight  in  educating  themselves 
with  ease  about  the  animals,  fish  and 
plants  which  have  lived,  died  and  evolved 
on  earth  —  and  learn  of  man’s  primitive 
cultures  and  ancient  civilizations  and 
marvels  they  have  left  for  posterity. 
Write,  wire  or  call:  Ron  Wells  or  Robert 
Wallace,  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box 
190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112,  (714)  299- 
3131. 


On  JWLY  13.  I»49,  IN  HASTINGS,  ‘ 

NEWZEALANP.  THOUSANPSOF  I 
FOUR-INCH  FISH  FELL  IN  A  FIELD  '' 

THEY  HAP  BEEN  PLUCKEP  FROM 

THE  SEA  BY  A  WATERSPOUT  ANP 

CARRIED  ALOFT  TDTHE  PARENT  CUXM>  NOYINGCNER 

THE  LAND  THE  CLOUD  DROPPED  THE  FISH  ALON6  WITH 

THE  HEAVY  RAINSTORM  SUCH  ’‘FlSH‘'STORIES  HAVE  BEEN 

RECORDED  IN, MANY  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD- 

•  NtWVft  MNV.CS  0-21-^ 


Many  mammoths  were  thereby  isolated  from  the 
MAINLAND.  AND  IN  THIS  RESTRICTED  ENVIRON/ «NT  THEY 
EVENTUAaV  EVOLVED  INTO  A  PIGMY  SPECIES  REMAINS 
FOUND  ON  Santa  Rosa  islandaveraged  gtob  feet  tall 
apparently  they  were  hunted  into  ektinction  by 

THE  ANCIENT  INDIANS  OH  THE  ISLANDS 

C)  MKVKt  B 


Not  All  Dinosaurs  Were  Huqe-COMPSOGWATHUS. 


^HEN  MOUNT  LASSEN  IN 
CALIFORNIA  ERUPTEPYN  ( 
MAY,  I9>5.  HU6EMASSESOF 
LAVA  FOURED  FROM  THE 
SUMMIT  AND  FLOWED 

THAN  A  THOUSAND 
FEET  DOWN  THE 
MOUNTAINSIDE  THIS  /, 

MELTED  SNOW  AND  t 

CREATED  A  MSSIVE  A 

MUPHOW.  m 
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Serring  the  needs  of  newspapers 


BlRP-LIKE  IN  STRUCTURE.  WITH  TOOTHED  JAWS.  THE 
ANIMAL  WAS  ABOUT  THE  SIZE  OFACHICFCEN.  BEIN6 

carnivorous,  it  uved  on  insects,  small  mammals,  and 

ON  LIZARDS.  SOME  AUTHORITIES  BELIEVE  IT  MAY  HAVE  HAD 
FEATHERS'AND  hence  EVOLVINS  INTO  A  BIRD 

Mews  Mtvicc  •  si-m 


□  Please  send  me  more 
information  about 
Our  Fascinating  Earth 

Other  features  of  interest 


the  mud  WAS  OVER  20  FEET  PEEP 
AhtD  MOVED  WITH  SUCH  FORCE  THAT  IT 
TRANSPORTED  20-TON  SOOLPERS  FOR  SIX  MILESI/i 

©CO^ev  Mtw&  SWviet  0-22*70 


□  Just  check  and  we’ll  send  you  samples 

□  What's  Your  Verdict  —  legal  quiz 

□  Tween  1 2  &  20  —  teen-agers’  advice 

□  Closer  Encounters  —  human  relationships 

□  Lansky’s  Look  —  topical  cartoon  panel 


Howunil  WmS06ot  its  Name 

During  THE  California  gold  Rush  days  a  wagon  train 
TOOK  A  short  cut  through  a  vauey  and  camped  at  the 

FOOT  OF  THE  PANAMINT  MOUNTAINS  AT  TIRE  SPRINGS 


Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190 

San  Diego,  CA  92 1 12 
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The  SON’S  heat  energy 


Address- 


_ CAUSES  WATER  TO 

COHTINUAUY  EVAPORATE  FROM  THE  OCEAN  ■  LIFTING 
INTO  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND  AAOVING  FROM  ONE  REGION 
TO  ANOTHER  ON  WIND  CURRENTS  EVENTUAUY  THE  VAIVR 
OONDENSESAND  FAUS  ON  THE  LAND  AS  RAIN  OR  SNOW 
The  WATER  RETURNS  TO  THE  SEA  BY  VARhDUS  PATHS  AND 
THE  ENTIRE  CYCLE  »  REPEATED  ENDLESSLY 

C  sttMCf  0*1*20 


LOST  AND  DESPERATE.  THEY  SENT  TWO  MEN  FOR  HELP.  THEY 
RETURNED  TWO  WEEKS  LATER  WITH  FOOD  AND  WATER. 
AS  THE  6ROUP  LEFT  THE  AREA  ONE  OF  THE  WOMEN 
TURNED  AND  SAiD,*6000BYE  DEATH  VALLEY”. 

C>  CiOPLCV  NEWSSCKVICE  e-2A-2« 


Pat  Welch  is  i^rea< 
of  love  for  orphans 


words 


1  -  r  For  her  efforts, 

I  ■  ^  THE  DENISON  HERALD  received 

first  place  Community  Service  Awards 
from  the  Texas  Press  Association,  and  the  North 
and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  As  well  as 
honorable  mention  from  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors. 

Pat  Welch’s  biggest  reward  was  seeing  “her 
kids”  living  in  new  homes  throughout  the  state. 
That’s  a  special  kind  of  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  seeing  your  job  as  more  than  a  routine.  It‘s 
the  kind  of  achievement  Harte-Hanks  encour¬ 
ages  from  all  its  people,  all  the  time. 


At  THE  DENISON  HERALD,  a  Harte-Hanks 
daily  in  North  Texas,  Pat  Welch  goes  beyond  the 
stereotyped  role  of  society  editor.  To  Pat,  “soci¬ 
ety”  means  people.  And  she  focuses  on  issues 
that  cause  the  people  in  her  community  to  think 
— and  to  act. 

For  instance,  Pat  learned  the  Texas  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  was  having  trouble 
finding  adequate  homes  for  handicapped  or¬ 
phans.  Right  away,  she  did  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  problem,  and  included  photos  of  some  of 
the  children. 

The  response  was  fantastic.  So  was  the  praise. 


But  Pat  didn’t  have  time  to  rest  on  her  laurels. 
She  was  too  busy  helping  the  state  agency  set  up 
discussion  sessions  with  prospective  parents 
who  responded  to  her  series. 


HARTE-HANks  CoMMUNicATioNS,  InC. 

P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Jim  Tremont,  Production  Manager  for  The  Enterprise  - 
Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas,  is  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
performance  of  the  SMITH  RPM  DAMPENER  SYSTEM, 
on  the  Goss  Cosmo,  he  volunteered  to  tell  the  world  about 
his  company’s  experience  with  it. 

“We  were  having  tremendous  waste  problems, 
and  far  too  much  down-time  for  maintenance 
and  repair  work  on  our  previous  dampener  (not 
a  Smith).  Then  we  switched  to  SMITH!  That 
was  the  best  move  we  ever  made! 

Our  new  SMITH  DAMPENER  cut  wastes  so 
dramatically  that  the  system  paid  for  itself  in 
less  than  8  months!!  Another  advantage  is  its 
quick,  easy  maintenance. 

I  recommend  it.  If  you  want  to  save  time,  money 
and  tempers  .  .  .  SWITCH  TO  SMITH!” 

Jim  Tremont  is  sold  on  SMITH.  If  you’d  like  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  his  press  room  experiences  and  results,  contact 
him  at: 

THE  ENTERPRISE  JOURNAL 
380  WALNUT  STREET 
BEAUMONT,  TEXAS  77704 
(713)  833-3311 


SMITH  DAMPENER  SYSTEM 

P.O.  BOX  12205  /  9040  CODY 
OVERLAND  PARK,  KANSAS  66212 
Phone  (913)  888-0695 
Telex  42516 
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SEPTEMBER 

21- 23 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur,  III. 

22- 24 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel, 

Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

24-26 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conference, 
Madison,  Wise. 

26- 29— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Portland  (Oregon)  Hilton. 

27- 29 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Inc.,  Suburban  Newspaper  Ad¬ 

vertising  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  54th  Conven¬ 
tion.  Pittsburgh  Marriott,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

30-Oct.  1 — Ohio  Ad  Executives.  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — DiLitho  Users  Group  annual  meeting.  Royal  Orleans  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Region 
Charleston,  S.C. 

1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Region, 
Buck  Hill  Inn,  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

I- 4 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Williamsburg  Lodge, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

5 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Business  Advertising  Research 
Council,  Forum  on  the  Development  and  Application  of  a  Marketing 
Information  System,  Cincinnati  Incorporated,  Cincinnati. 

8-10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Neil  House,  Columbus. 
8-11 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

8-11 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Host  Farm, 
Lancaster.  Pa. 

8-13 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Biltmore,  Los  Angeles. 

8- 14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

9- 11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Seminar  on  Shop¬ 

pers  II,  Hyatt  Regency,  New  Orleans. 

9- 13 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Omni  Hotel,  Miami. 

10- 13— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International, 

Sheraton-Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

II- 14 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers  Association,  South  Coast  Plaza 

Hotel,  Costa  Mesa,  California. 

12-14 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Sheraton 
Canandaigua  Inn.  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

12-15 — United  Press  International,  EDICON,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San 
Diego. 

12-15 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel. 

15- 18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Royal 

Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

16- 17 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 

City. 

18- 18 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Registry  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

17- 20 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel, 

Renaissance  Center,  Detroit. 

19- 20 — New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

19-20 — Western  Newspaper  Foundation  Seminar,  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

19-20 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Orlando  Hyatt  House,  Orlando. 
22-24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22-28 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short  Course: 
Oct.  22— Hartford  Conn.,  Windsor  Locks  Howard  Johnson's;  Oct. 

23— Chicago  Sheraton  O'Hare;  Oct.  25 — Nashville  Hyatt  Regency; 
Oct.  26— Oklahoma  City  Sheraton;  Oct.  28— Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Convention  Center. 

26-27 — Harris  2200  Systems  Users  Group,  Erie  Times,  Erie,  Pa. 

26-28 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  Manag¬ 
ing  and  Marketing  Symposium,  Monte  Carlo. 

28-29 — Eastern  Ski  Writer's  Association,  "How  To"  Seminar,  Mount 
Snow,  Vermont. 


NOVEMBER 

2-4 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Dayton. 
8-9 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Century  Plaza,  Los  Angeles. 
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NEW  for  Chicago’s  Northwest  suburbs... 


THG  SUNDGY  HGI^ILD 


PaODOCK  PUBLICaTIOIMS 


On  October  1, 1978,  Paddock 
Publications  will  introduce  its  first 
Sunday  edition. 

It  will  be  all  the  things  a  good 
Sunday  newspaper  should  be;  bold, 
interesting,  colorful,  complete. 
Graphics  will  become  a  dramatic  art, 
color  a  regular  feature  of  section 
fronts.  An  outstanding  local  magazine. 
A  comic  book  for  the  kids  to  save. 

Tying  it  all  together  will  be  a 
dedication  to  excellence  in  newspaper 
publishing  that  has  characterized 
Pcddock  Publications  since  it  was 
founded. 

Most  evident  will  be  our  gutsy 
approach  toward  serving  our  readers 
that  has  made  news  from  time  to  time. 


Like  in  1969  when,  its  proverbial  back 
to  the  wall,  Paddock  Publications 
converted  its  suburban  weekly  chain 
to  a  daily  to  meet  metro  newspaper 
competition.  [We  won  that  battle, 
decisively,  and  have  since  become  the 
dominant  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago,  both 
in  readership  and  advertising.] 

Or  1 975,  in  the  midst  of  a  national 
recession,  when  we  added  a  Saturday 
paper.  It’s  become  one  of  our 
strongest  editions. 

In  1976,  we  began  a  major 
expansion  of  reader  services  that 
took  The  Daily  Herald  out  of  the  conv 
munity  newspaper  category  to  one 
providing  full  reader  services.  We’ve 
built  an  editorial  staff  of  1 10,  with 
specialists  in  film,  drama,  TV  and  other 
areas,  our  own  bureaus  in  Springfield 
and  Chicago,  and  some  of  the  finest 
writers  and  photographers  in  America. 


The  new  Sunday  Herald  will  help 
complete  the  picture,  for  us  and  for 
our  readers. 

Not  a  bad  present  for  our  106th 
birthday! 


PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 
Since  1872 

Publishers  of 
THE  DAILY  HERALD 
THE  SUNDAY  HERALD 
and  the  weekly  HERALD 


P9pe  Paul  laid  to  rest 


Editor  &  Publisher  salutes  the 
Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  on 
75  years  of  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  with  its 


Published 

October  28 


. . .  providing  an  unmatched  editorial 
environment  for  promotion  of  SNPA 
newspapers,  and  newspaper-related  firms 
regularly  doing  business  with  newspapers  of 
the  South. 

1.  A  review  of  SNPA,  its  history  and  tradition,  leaders 
and  activities. 

2.  A  “Progress  Report”  on  the  development  of  SNPA 
newspapers  over  75  years. 

3.  A  feature  on  the  partnership  of  retailing  and 
newspapers  of  the  SNPA  region,  with  features  on 
its  major  department  stores,  chain  stores,  and 
other  linage  leaders  of  the  area. 

Act  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
editorial  content,  high  content,  high  readership 
and  effective  distribution  of  this  important 
issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Deadline  for  space  reservations:  Oct.  18 
Deadline  for  advertising  copy:  Oct.  21 

Reserve  space  now  for  this  SNPA  showcase  issue 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Newsbriefs 


“An  over>'icw’’  of  the  newspaper  industry  by  the  securities 
research  division  of  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  says  that  “the  outlook  for  the  industry’s  profits  in  the 
second  half  of  1978  and  in  1979  is  considerably  better  than  the 
outlook  for  corporate  profits  in  general.” 

Merrill  Lynch  Economics  is  forecasting  a  recession  for 
early  1979  and  a  full-year  decline  of  7%  in  corporate  pretax 
profits.  “We  believe,  however,  the  newspaper  industry  will 
be  able  to  sustain  profit  growth  of  almost  99f  in  1979.” 

Ad  revenue  increases  of  13%  in  1978  and  8%  in  1979  are 
forecast  with  cost  increases  of  about  9%  in  ’78  and  8%  in  ’79. 

*  * 

Vladimir  Matyash,  United  Nations  bureau  chief  of  the 
Soviet  press  agency  Tass,  has  become  the  first  Soviet  journalist 
to  be  elected  president  of  the  United  Nations  Correspondents' 
Assn. 

Matyash  previously  was  first  vicepresident  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  includes  correspondents  from  many  countries. 

He  succeeds  Peter  Fischer  of  the  West  German  news 
service  DPA,  who  had  to  resign  the  office  on  his  transfer  to 
Cairo. 

*  ♦  5k 

New  Jersey  State  Attorney  General  John  Degnan  and  the 
County  Prosecutors  Association  have  formally  adopted  a  pol¬ 
icy  restricting  searches  of  newspaper  offices  for  evidence  of  a 
crime. 

The  new  policy  would  require  the  attorney  general  or  a 
county  prosecutor  to  approve  in  advance  all  applications  for 
warrants  to  search  a  newspaper’s  premises. 

The  policy  statement  was  adopted  at  the  urging  of  the 
attorney  general  following  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
last  May  allowing  California  police  to  search  a  college  news¬ 
paper  office  for  photographs  that  might  have  depicted  assaults 
on  police. 

*  5k  5jC 

Wire  Service  Guild  said  it  is  filing  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court 
charging  the  Associated  Press  with  discriminating  against 
women  and  racial  minorities  in  its  personnel  policies. 

The  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
issued  a  letter  of  determination  earlier  this  year  in  which  it 
found  probable  cause  that  AP  violated  Title  VII  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  maintaining  a  pattern  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  discrimination  against  women  and  minorities. 

The  Guild  said  at  least  six  past  or  current  AP  employes 
will  join  as  named  plaintiffs  in  filing  the  suit. 

3k  5jC  Sk 

A  Newspaper  Guild  negotiating  committee  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  call  a  strike  against  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
in  a  dispute  over  a  new  contract. 

Robert  A.  Steinke,  Local  47  executive  secretary,  said  the 
voice  vote  by  nearly  200  guild  members  was  unanimous.  The 
guild  local  represents  all  250  of  the  newspaper’s  employees 
below  management  level. 

A  three-year  contract  between  the  guild  and  the  Globe- 
Democrat  expired  August  31. 

Contracts  between  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  1 1 
unions  also  expired. 

Under  the  old  contract,  top  minimum  pay  for  Globe- 
Democrat  guild  members  was  $436  a  week.  It  was  $449.13  at 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

3k  3k  5k 

Newspapers  will  be  the  only  advertising  medium  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  year’s  annual  trade  show  sponsored  by  the  National 
Swimming  Pool  Institute. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  will  be  at  the  show, 
which  runs  from  November  15-18  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  with  a 
large  60  foot  display  booth  and  will  also  deliver  a  presenta¬ 
tion  in  seminar  format. 
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No. 

in  a  series 


libertarian  philosophy,  try  very  hard  to  put  out 
good  honest  newspapers,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
We  like  to  discuss  local  issues  on  our  editorial 
pages  and  the  mayor  generally  is  sore  at  us. 

It's  been  a  pretty  good  living  for  all  of  us.  Fun, 
too. 

If  you  come  across  one  of  our  folks  and  he  says 
he's  from  Freedom  Newspapers,  maybe  you'll 
remember  which  ones  we  are.  The  OTHER  other- 
guys.  The  ones  without  the  blimp. 

We'd  like  to  grow  some  more.  Feel  free  to  call. 
We're  in  the  book. 


the  other  other-guys 


C.  H.  Hoiles,  Chairnian  •  625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  •  (714)  835-1234 

THE  REGISTEH,  Santa  Ana.  Calif..  ANAHEIM  BULLETIN.  Anaheim.  Calif  ,  DAILY  STAR  PROGRESS.  La  Habra  Calif  VICTOR  VALLEY  DAILY  PRESS  Victorville 
Calif.;  APPEAL-DEMOCRAT.  Marysville.  Calif  :  PORTERVILLE  RECORDER.  Porterville.  Calif  TURLOCK  DAILY  JOURNAL  Turlock  Caiif  THE  GAZETTE 
TELEGRAPH.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.:  NEWS-HERALD.  Panama  City.  Fla  PLAYGROUND  DAILY  NEWS.  Fort  Walton  Beach.  Fla  THE  NEWS  TRIBUNE  Fort  Pierce 
Fla.:  JOURNAL  REVIEW.  Crawfordsville.  Indiana.  SEYMOUR  DAILY  TRIBUNE.  Seymour.  Indiana  COLUMBUS  TELEGRAM.  Columbus  Nebraska  CLOVIS  NEWS 
JOURNAL.  Clovis.  New  Mexico:  GASTONIA  GAZETTE.  Gastonia.  No  Carolina.  KINSTON  DAILY  FREE  PRESS.  Kinston  No  Carolina  THE  SuN- JOURNAL  New  Bern 
North  Carolina:  DAILY  NEWS.  Jacksonville.  No  Carolina  THE  LIMA  NEWS.  Lima.  Ohio  BUCYRUS  TELEGRAPH  FORUM  Bucyrus  Ohio  ODESSA  AMERICAN 
Odessa.  Texas.  VALLEY  MORNING  STAR.  Harlingen.  Texas.  THE  MONITOR.  McAllen  Texas.  THE  BROWNSVILLE  HERALD  Brownsville  Texas  PAMPA  DAILY 
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This  is  another  ad  in  our  series  about  why  we  are 
the  OTHER  other-guys  who  don't  own  the  blimp 
or  even  a  genuine  pigskin  attache  case.  In  case  you 
missed  our  other  ads,  we  are  a  group  of  28  daily 
newspapers  ranging  in  size  from  5,000  circulation 
to  more  than  200,000.  We  are  dedicated  to 
individual  liberty,  integrity,  individualism  and  sol¬ 
vency  —  and  we  think  it  can  be  fun  getting  there. 
We  are  owned  in  part  by  the  people  who  staff  our 
newspapers  and  their  families.  We  are  not 
"traded"  like  hog  bellies  and  sugar  futures  and  we 
are  not  in  any  other  line  of  work  but  newspapers. 

We  bill  about  460  million  lines  of  advertising  a 
year,  stay  out  of  partisan  politics,  preach  the 
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Unesco  revision 

Unesco  Director-General  Amadou-Mahtar  M’Bow  person¬ 
ally  has  revised  the  draft  declaration  on  mass  media 
scheduled  for  presentation  to  the  20th  Unesco  General  Con¬ 
ference  Oct.  24-Nov.  28  in  Paris.  It  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  over  the  version  that  was  tabled  at  the  1976  Unesco 
meeting  in  Nairobi  but  it  is  still  unsatisfactory,  according  to 
representatives  of  ANPA,  FIEJ,  IPI  and  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee  who  reviewed  it  Sept.  5  at  a  meeting  in 
London. 

The  revision  has  deleted  direct  references  to  “use”  and 
“control”  of  mass  media.  Even  the  title  has  been  changed  to; 
“Declaration  on  fundamental  principles  governing  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  mass  media  .  .  .  .  ”  instead  of  “the  use”  of 
the  mass  media. 

However,  all  ambiguity  has  not  been  eliminated,  as  prom¬ 
ised  by  Unesco.  Article  II,  Chapter  4,  promotes  “profes¬ 
sional  status”  for  journalists  and,  although  it  is  high- 
sounding,  the  phrase  has  been  and  is  being  used  in  some 
countries  (Dominican  Republic,  for  one)  to  set  up  an  official 
licensing  arrangement  to  give  journalists  that  “professional 
status.” 

Also,  Article  III,  Chapter  2  states:  “It  is  therefore  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  (mass  media)  to  respect  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  all  nations,  peoples  and  individuals,  without  distinction  of 
race,  sex,  language,  nationality  or  philosophical  conviction. 
It  is  likewise  incumbent  on  them  to  avoid  any  justification  of 
or  incitement  to  warmongering,  violence,  apartheid  and 
other  forms  of  hatred  or  of  national,  racial  or  religious  dis¬ 
crimination,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  colonialism  and  neo¬ 
colonialism.  As  a  contribution  towards  the  total  eradication 
of  these  evils,  they  should  also  denounce  all  forms  of  related 
propaganda,  in  particular,  propaganda  on  behalf  of  wars  of 
aggression,  and  any  threat  or  use  of  force  incompatible  with 
the  aims  of  the  United  Nations.” 

Then,  Article  XI  states:  “In  compliance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  designed  to  guarantee  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  with  the  relevant  international  instruments  and 
agreements,  it  is  the  duty  of  States  to  facilitate  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Declaration,  and  to  ensure  that  the  mass 
media  coming  directly  under  their  juHsdiction  act  in  con¬ 
formity  herewith”  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  says  clearly,  in  our  opinion,  that  States  may  force  the 
press  to  comply  with  their  individual  interpretations  of  the 
language  in  the  draft,  whatever  that  might  be.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  one  man’s  “fact”  is  another  man’s 
“propaganda.” 

It  would  appear  that  Paris  will  be  another  battle  ground 
on  these  issues. 
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Letters 


WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE? 

Last  month,  a  Los  Angeles  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  dispatched  more  than  2.000 
copies  of  a  new  product  news  release  to 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in  a  14- 
state  area — what  happened  with  those 
articles  raises  again  the  issue  of  publicity 
and  advertising:  What  is  the  difference? 

One  editor  called  the  agency  to  request 
more  information.  His  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area 
would  not  only  carry  the  story,  but  track 
its  development.  He  never  once  said  a 
word  about  advertising,  but  rest  assured 
he’ll  get  some. 

Tribune  Newspapers,  also  in  Washing¬ 
ton  State,  returned  the  first  page  of  the 
article  with  a  rate  card — no  note.  Susan 
B.  Dutson.  publisher  and  editor  of  Du 
Wil  Publishing  Co.,  which  puts  out  the 
Millard  County  Chronicle  (Delta.  Utah), 
and  of  Progress  Printing,  source  of  The 
Profiresx  (Fillmore.  Utah),  returned  the 
full  story  with  a  handwritten  note: 

“Our  policy  on  news  releases^  is  — we 
only  run  them  if  accompanied  by  paid 
advertising.” 

Both  of  those  newspapers  groups  may 
see  paid  advertising,  if  those  responsible 
for  ad  decisions  (none  of  whom  are  in  the 
PR  agency)  find  reason  to  order  inser¬ 
tions. 

For.  unlike  the  editors  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  who  returned  the  articles,  those 
making  ad  decisions  base  their  actions  on 
rational  evaluations  of  the  papers'  value 
to  the  client. 

Ideally,  the  converse  applies  to  edito¬ 
rial  decisions:  If  the  story  is  newsworthy 
and  of  value  to  the  readers,  the  editor 
performs  a  service  to  ail  concerned  by 
using  it.  The  editor  likewise  performs  a 
service  by  discarding  irrelevant  news 
releases — and  hopefully,  the  person 
sending  out  such  releases  soon  learns 
what  is  usable,  and  what  is  not. 

It  is  appalling  to  realize  that  there  are 
many  editors  and  publishers  who  do  not 
use  good  judgement  in  accepting  news 
releases  for  their  face  value.  If  only  slip¬ 
ping  a  release  in  with  the  insertion  order 
is  the  path  to  print  success,  there  is  every 
reason  to  question  the  integrity  of  the 
news  column. 

Of  course,  this  is  but  the  story  of  three 
releases  out  of  2.()(X)  .  .  .  hardly  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  American  free  press  sys¬ 
tem.  However,  since  such  letters  are  not 
rarities  among  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners’  conversation,  this  incident  is  a 
reminder  of  a  basic  lack  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  press  and  publicist. 

There  actually  is  a  “market  systerm” 
at  work  in  the  publicity  business.  Supply 
and  demand,  or  the  availability  of  space 
combined  with  the  need  for  relevant 
news  material,  is  at  work  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  practice. 
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Entrepreneurial  ingenuity,  or  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  a  publicist  to  understand  the  value 
of  a  story  and  present  it  to  the  news 
market  in  an  acceptable  form,  also  pre¬ 
vails. 

There’s  even  a  form  of  price  structure 
at  work — the  more  money  a  PR  prac¬ 
titioner  wastes  for  a  client  on  worthless 
releases,  the  sooner  that  person’s  ser¬ 
vices  are  priced  out  of  the  market.  (A 
side  effect  of  this  involves  the  publicist’s 
credibility  with  the  press:  The  more 
worthless  releases  the  publicist  sends  to 
an  editor,  the  sooner  they  find  their  way 
to  the  round  file.) 

The  editor  who  called  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  brown-nosing.  By  mak¬ 
ing  a  friendly  contact,  he  was  put  in 
touch  with  field  representatives  of  the 
client  involved,  who  make  decisions 
about  local  ad  placements.  That’s  why 
he’s  likely  to  get  ads — he  made  a  positive 
impact  on  the  decision  makers.  That’s 
better  public  relations  practice  than  the 
two  who  have  made  themselves  rela¬ 
tively  inaccessible  to  similar  contacts. 

Publishers  would  be  wise  to  learn  the 
difference  between  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising.  They  force  advertising  and  public 
relations  professionals  to  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  difference — now  it’s  time 
they  took  their  own  lessons. 

J.  Lange  Winckler 
(VVinckler  is  an  account  executive  at  Reed 
and  Farris  public  relations  and  ad  agency, 
I.OS  Angeles.) 

*  *  * 

IGNORES  REALITY 

Comments  and  forms  of  expression  by 
Dallas  Townsend  of  CBS  Radio  in  the 
September  2  E&P  might  be  indicative  of 
what’s  wrong  with  radio-television  news. 

He  reiterates  the  common  effects  of  a 
newspaper  strike  though  inapplicable  to 
New  York  City.  He  ignores  reality  and 
substantiation. 

He  says  that  people  relying  solely  on 
broadcast  news  are  “superficially”  in¬ 
formed.  but  doesn’t  say  why.  The  reason 
is  that,  despite  time  limitation  and  over- 
staffing  (as  at  CBS),  radio-television 
news  departments  rewrite  endlessly  in¬ 
stead  of  using  time  and  ingenuity  to  make 
strategic  phone  calls  to  check  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  new  developments. 

He  claims  that  department  and  food 
stores  lose  money  because  they  lack  a 
major  medium  to  advertise  “bargains.” 
These  retail  outlets  are  jammed  as  usual 
and  they  use  newspaper  advertising 
more  to  promote  goods  marked  up.  not 
down. 

He  says  theaters  and  the  real  estate 
market  are  depressed.  Theaters  are 
packed  (the  strike  began  at  the  peak  of 
the  tourist  season).  The  city’s  apartment 
rentals  are  mostly  handled  by  agents, 
listed  in  the  telephone  directory. 

Then,  he  says  that  the  three  struck 
dailies  are  suffering  the  “greatest  dam¬ 
age.”  All  have  strike  insurance.  All  rely 
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on  their  newspapers  as  only  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  income  sources. 

Mr.  Townsend  writes  that  train  com¬ 
muters  are  “forced”  to  sit  and  stare  idly. 
In  a  world  inundated  by  reading  mate¬ 
rial?  Bargain-hunters,  he  says,  are  “in¬ 
timidated”  (reluctant  is  the  word)  from 
store-hopping  in  a  “town”  (city  is  the 
word)  where  people  need  newspapers  to 
be  “even  nominally”  (minimally  is  the 
word)  informed. 

E.M.  Engelman 

165  East  83d  St. 

New  York  City 

*  *  * 

WHERE  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

The  statements  of  Stanley  Marcus 
concerning  newspaper  advertising  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  bit  on  the  negative  side — 
particularly  the  remark  “1  feel  it  is  a  los¬ 
ing  game  for  newspapers.” 

As  former  board  chairman  of 
Neiman-Marcus  over  the  years,  Stanley 
Marcus  through  experience  with  news¬ 
papers  must  have  recognized  their  adver¬ 
tising  pulling  power. 

In  addition  he  must  have  been  aware 
of  their  great  contributions  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  retail  establishments,  large  and 
small,  from  coast  to  coast.  He  must 
know,  too,  that  despite  other  heavy 
media  competition  they  are  still  No.  1  in 
the  eyes  of  retailers. 

1  wonder  if  his  recent  heavy  criticism 
is  based  only  on  current  Neiman-Marcus 
advertising  in  newspapers  or  advertising 
of  retailers  as  a  whole. 

If  he  speaks  of  all  retailers  or  even  just 
the  larger  ones,  I  wonder  if  he  has  any 
facts  to  back  up  his  statements.  Should 
what  he  has  to  say  only  concern 
Neiman-Marcus,  I  ask  these  questions 
about  other  important  factors: 

(A)  Has  there  been  a  decline  in  the 
power  of  Neiman-Marcus  copy  and  lay¬ 
out? 

(B)  Have  recent  Neiman-Marcus 
merchandising  methods  been  up  to  the 
same  standards  of  the  past? 

(C)  Are  prices  of  Neiman-Marcus 
items  higher  or  comparable  with  other 
quality  stores? 

When  discussing  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  future,  hopefully  the  speaker  or 
writer  will  accentuate  the  positive  rather 
than  emphasize  the  negative. 

S.  Austin  Brew 
(Brew  was  formerly  Director  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Media  at  BBDO) 


Short  takes _ 

Linebacker,  Larry  Gordon,  who 
played  Sunday  despite  a  pulled  groin 
muscle,  complained  of  stiffness  in  the 
area  once  again. — Fort  Lauderdale 
News. 
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Corporate  Democracy  in 
W.  Germany  Has  Its  Elite 


BY  HARRY  BERNSTEIN 
Timet  Labor  Writer 


LEVERKUSEN,  West  Germany- 
Hans  Weber,  one  of  West  Germany’s 
more  influential  citizens,  has  been  tJie 
butt  of  many  derisive  jokes,  and  he  is 
not  amused. 

Weber  is  a  worker-director  of  the 
multi-billion-dollar  Bayer  Corp., 
which  has  its  world  headquarters  in  a 
handsome.  28-story  building  here. 

He  has  heard  all  the  stories,  Weber 
told  a  recent  visitor,  about  West  Ger¬ 
man  worker-directors  who  have 
“sold  out"  to  management  and  are 
now  indistinguishable  from  their 
management  counterparts. 

“Those  jokes  are  made  up  to  repeat 
lies  and  I  am  sick  of  them,”  he  added. 
“Our  system  works  well.  Maybe 
that’s  why  some  of  our  critics  are  so 
unhappy.” 

The  practice  of  workers  assuming  in¬ 
creasingly  significant  roles  as  deci¬ 
sion-makers  on  their  jobs  is  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  most  of  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world. 
In  a  seven -month  assignment  that 
took  him  to  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Orient,  Times  Labor  Writer 
Harry  Bernstein  analyzed  the  impact 
of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  often 
called  “industrialized  democracy.” 
This  article  focuses  on  West  Germa¬ 
ny^ _ 

West  German  workers  have  a 
stronger  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  companies  that  employ  them  than 
any  other  group  of  workers  in  the 
Western  world.  And  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  government  is  investing  more 
money  than  any  other  nation  in  ex¬ 
periments  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  on  the  job. 

The  West  German  economy  is 
among  the  world’s  healthiest,  a  con¬ 
dition  that  stems— according  to  Web¬ 
er  and  many  others  here— in  part 
from  the  de^ee  of  industrial  demo¬ 
cracy  at  all  levels  of  corporate  life. 

Yet  despite  government-mandated 
worker  participation  in  running  the 
companies,  and  despite  the  large  sums 
being  spent  for  job  improvements,  the 
system  is  widely  criticized. 

Few  question  the  prosperity  of 
West  Germany,  even  with  its  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  of  about  5%,  which  is 
high  for  this  country.  But  the  usual 
explanations  for  the  prosperity  range 
from  the  high  level  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment  per  worker  to  the  contention 
that  Germans  are,  by  nature,  authori¬ 
tarian  and  patriotic,  and  when  some 
high  authority  says  productivity  must 
increase,  then  productivity  increases. 


Many  leaders,  including  govern¬ 
ment  policy-makers,  contend  that  the 
generally  cooperative  attitude  in  la¬ 
bor-management  relations  has  long 
been  a  fact  of  West  German  economic 
^e,  and  that  this  attitude  has  helped 
create  the  country’s  enviable  eco¬ 
nomic  situation. 

The  best-known  aspects  of  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  here  are  the  “co-de¬ 
termination  laws”  that  put  worker 
representatives  into  the  highest 
echelons  of  management.  Cooperation 
at  the  top  levels  has  avoid^  much 
industrial  strife,  yet  it  is  the  top-level 
system  which  comes  in  for  the  most 
criticism. 

Many  opponents  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  concept  of  co-determination 
contend  that  the  worker-directors 
have  been  co-opted,  and  identify 
themselves  with  corporate  interests 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  no  longer 
truly  represent  the  worker. 

Stories  are  told  here  and  abroad 
about  worker-directors  who  allegedly 
live  in  company-furnished  mansions, 
who  use  chauffeured  limousines  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  corporations,  and  receive 
large  salaries  as  worker-directors  in 
addition  to  their  other  incomes. 

There  may  be  abuses  of  the  system, 
but  none  of  any  significance  were 
found  by  this  reporter  in  the  course  of 
a  survey  of  industrial  democracy  in 
West  Germany. 

Worker-directors  are  relatively 
well-paid  in  relation  to  the  average 
income  here.  Their  salaries  as  direc¬ 
tors  range  from  about  $5,000  to  $30,- 
000  a  year,  but  even  with  their  in¬ 
come  from  other  sources,  they  earn 
substantially  less  than  their  corporate 
counterparts. 

While  there  is  relatively  little  di¬ 
rect  participation  in  management  by 
the  workers  themselves,  the  great 
majority  of  them  take  part  in  the 
election  of  their  representatives,  who 
do  have  a  say  in  West  Germany’s 
economic  life. 

Men  like  Weber  may  not  be  getting 
wealthy  as  worker-directors,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  German  Labor  Feder¬ 
ation  has  a  policy  that  requires  work¬ 
er-directors  to  put  at  least  50%  of 
their  director  Varies  into  worker 
education  funds.  But  they  are  accord¬ 
ed  privileges  that  few  other  workers 
enjoy. 

For  example,  Weber  was  accompa¬ 
nied  to  an  interview  by  a  young  &y- 
er  executive,  Vido  Mosen,  who  noted 
that  the  American  visitor  had  arrived 
in  Leverkusen  in  a  rented  car. 

“It’s  too  bad  you  didn’t  make  your 


arrangements  directly  through  our 
company  offices  instead  of  through 
the  Labor  Federation,”  he  said.  “We 
would  have  picked  you  up  in  Bonn 
(about  60  miles  south  of  here)  in  a 
Mercedes  from  the  fleet  we  keep  for 
executives,  and  we  would  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  you  to  lunch  in  our  execu¬ 
tive  dining  room  on  the  26th  floor. 
We  have  the  best  kitchen  on  the 
Rhine,  you  know.” 

Worker-directors  are  entitled  to  si¬ 
milar  privileges,  which  Weber  said  he 
seldom  uses  but  which  add  credence 
to  stories  about  the  role  of  worker-e¬ 
rectors  in  West  Germany. 

Weber  strongly  defended  the  sys¬ 
tem.  His  arguments  were  generally 
typical  of  those  made  by  other  work¬ 
er-directors  and  company  officials. 

He  said  there  is  active  worker  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  co-determination 
system,  which  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  representative  democracy. 

"It’s  true  that  I  have  held  some 
kind  of  office  for  nearly  18  years,”  he 
said,  "but  I  have  always  had  opposi¬ 
tion  in  my  own  elections  here  at  Bay¬ 
er,  and  between  65%  and  70%  of  all 
Bayer  workers  take  part  in  them. 
That’s  a  better  turnout  of  voters  than 
you  get  in  presidential  elections  in  the 
United  States.” 

Weber  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
worker-directors  are  getting  rich.  He 
said  he  makes  $20,000  a  year  as  a 
Bayer  worker-director,  but  gives  half 
of  that  to  the  worker  education  fund 
and  pays  another  $5,000  of  it  in  taxes, 
“leaving  me  $5,000  a  year  for  what  in 
some  ways  is  a  full-time  job.” 

In  addition,  he  makes  $22,000  a 
year  as  head  of  the  Bayer  works 
council,  the  workers  group  that  deals 
with  day-to-day  company  problems. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  co-de- 
termination  laws  was  summed  up  by 
Hans  Klunker,  president  of  the  mil- 
lion-member  iSiblic  Employes  Union, 
which  includes  members  of  the  armed 
forces: 

“Here,  the  economic  partners, 
workers  and  management,  o^rate  on 
the  theory  that  we  must  cooperate  to 
make  a  bigger  economic  cake  instead 
of  fighting  one  another  regularly  over 
the  size  of  the  slice  each  one  will  get.” 

At  times,  he  added,  “we  do  fight 
over  the  size  of  the  slices  of  cake  but 
those  negotiations  are  made  easier  by 
the  overall  atmosphere  of  harmony, 
which  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
workers  share  at  least  some  of  the 
power  in  the  companies.” 

Another  factor  contributing  to  so¬ 
cial  calm  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  16  unions  for  West  Germany’s  8 
million  union  members.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  more  than  100  unions 
affiliated  with  the  14-million-member 
AFL-CIO.  There  is  almost  no  strife 
among  the  unions,  which  are  highly 
centralized  and  which  give  substan¬ 
tial  authority  to  the  central  Labor 
Federation. 

Unions  here  rarely  quarrel  with 
one  another  over  politics.  All  16  union 
presidents  are  members  of  the  Social 


Democratic  Party. 

Even  Rudolph  Judith,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  one  of  the  most  militant  of 
the  German  unions,  the  2.6  million- 
member  metal  workers,  says,  “social¬ 
ism  through  government  ownership 
of  basic  industry  is  only  a  long-range 
goal  with  no  likelihood  of  coming 
about  anytime  soon.”  Few  of  his  con¬ 
servative  colleagues  would  quarrel 
with  that  forecast. 

But  the  unions  are  generally  united 
in  one  goal  they  want  now:  to  share 
power  equally  with  company  owners 
in  managing  West  German  corpora¬ 
tions. 

That  demand  is  vigorously  opposed 
by  corporate  leaders.  Management  is 
often  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  industrial  democracy, 
but  only  so  long  as  management  re¬ 
tains  the  final  decision-making 
power. 

Co-determination  at  the  top  levels 
actually  began  as  an  anti-Nazi  con¬ 
cept  after  World  War  II.  The  allies 
then  occupying  Germany  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  break  the  power  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  coal  and  steel  industry,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  which  had  been  among  dictator 
Adolf  Hitler’s  most  ardent  supporters. 

Unions  had  been  stamped  out  by 
the  Nazis,  but  those  union  leaders 
who  were  not  killed  by  Hitler’s  troops 
were  encouraged  by  the  allies  as  an 
anti-Nazi  force.  "The  unions  then 
were  pressing  for  some  form  of  demo¬ 
cratic  socialism. 

The  German  corporate  leaders  who 
were  not  jailed  for  war  crimes  were 
seeking  some  means  of  avoiding  the 
dismantling  or  nationalization  of  the 
industry.  The  result  was  “parity  co¬ 
determination”  for  the  iron  and  steel 
industry. 

The  only  real  co-determination  in 
West  Germany  even  today  is  found  in 
the  coal  and  steel  industry,  where 
representatives  of  workers  and  man¬ 
agers  share  equally  in  the  power  at 
the  top,  in  what  is  called  a  board  of 
supervision. 

The  elected  directors  of  a  coal  and 
steel  board  of  supervision  select  a 
neutral  chairman,  who  is  given  a 
rarely  used  tie-breaking  vote. 

These  boards  set  general  policy  for 
the  industry  and  appoint  second-level 
boards  of  directors  that  actually  man¬ 
age  the  companies. 

The  unions  have  tried  ever  since 
World  War  II  to  get  true  co-deter- 
mination,  an  equal  sharing  of  power 
at  the  top,  in  all  West  German  cor¬ 
porations.  But  the  closest  they  have 
come  is  a  new  law  which  in  effect 
gives  worker-directors  five  votes  on 
the  boards  of  supervision  compared  to 
seven  for  company  officials. 

In  theory,  worker-directors  have 
the  power  to  influence  the  direction 
of  corporate  operations  in  everything 
from  investments  and  mergers  to  new 
products  and  shutdowns. 

In  practice,  though,  those  boards  of 
supervision  leave  crucial,  day-to-day 
company  decisions  to  the  full-time 
corporate  executives. 


Nevertheless,  whether  they  use 
their  power  or  not,  the  worker-direc¬ 
tors  do  have  tremendous  potential 
authority. 

Werner  Low,  attorney  for  the  con¬ 
federation  of  German  employer  asso¬ 
ciations,  said  in  an  interview  in  (Co¬ 
logne  that  no  one  in  management  any 
longer  thinks  seriously  of  challenging 
the  parity  co-determination  law  in 
coal  and  steel. 

“In  fact,  I  doubt  that  the  industry 
would  be  any  more  efficient  or  profit¬ 
able  with  a  different  ratio  of  worker - 
directors,”  he  said. 

But  company  owners  and  execu¬ 
tives  are  fighting  efforts  to  extend  the 
German  iron  and  steel  co-determina¬ 
tion  system  to  the  rest  of  industry,  he 
said. 

There  are  almost  no  fundamental 
arguments  here  over  two  other  as¬ 
pects  of  industrial  democracy;  works 
councils  and  government-financed 
experiments  to  improve  the  quality  of 
working  life. 

'The  idea  of  works  councils  dates 
back  to  before  World  War  I  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Because  of  their  power  and  be¬ 
cause  they  work  directly  in  plants 
and  offices,  the  councils  are  in  many 
ways  rhore  important  than  the  better 
known  top-level  worker-directors. 

’Their  powers  seem  immense.  'They 
have  what  amounts  to  a  veto  on  a 
wide  variety  of  issues. 

In  other  countries,  the  United 
States,  for  example,  unions  have  a 
sort  of  veto  right  over  management 
actions;  they  can  strike  in  protest  if 
negotiations  fail. 

But  here  management  is  not  al¬ 
lowed,  by  law,  to  act  without  first 
getting  works  council  approval  on 
such  questions  as  shutdowns,  layoffs, 
transfers,  major  equipment  changes, 
work  schedules,  overtime,  company 
work  rules,  social  services  and  em¬ 
ploye  housing  (often  partially  paid  for 
by  the  companies). 

To  help  adjust  machines  to  workers 
instead  of  workers  to  machines,  the 
government  decided  to  start  a  mas¬ 
sive  “humanization  of  working  life” 
program  in  1974. 

By  last  year,  the  government  was 
spending  about  $25  million  on  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  ranging  from  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  stress  and  physical 
strain  to  systems  for  elimination  of 
assembly  lines. 

This  year’s  budget  will  be  more 
than  $40  million,  more  money  by  far 
than  is  being  spent  on  “quality  of 
work  life”  experiments  in  any  other 
nation. 

The  largest  single  project  has  been 
at  Volkswagen,  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  gave  nearly  $5  million  to  help 
see  if  assembly -line  production  of 
small  enpnes  could  be  abolished  at 
the  Salsgitter  plant. 

Similar  systems  are  working  in 
Sweden,  where  an  individual  Volvo 
worker  assembles  an  entire  engine  in 
about  an  hour  instead  of  spending  less 
than  a  minute  on  just  one  or  two  re¬ 
petitive  tasks.  Would  that  system 


work  for  Volkswagen,  with  its  huge 
production  output? 

After  two  years,  the  experiment 
bogged  down  over  procedural  ar¬ 
guments  because  the  workers  in  the 
new  system  were  put  into  autono¬ 
mous  work  groups  and  given  a  high 
degree  of  authority  to  pace  them¬ 
selves. 

Both  the  union  and  the  works 
council  leaders  protested  that  their 
function  of  dealing  with  management 
on  behalf  of  workers  was  being  taken 
over  by  the  autonomous  work  group. 

The  social  scientists  working  on  the 
project  had  apparently  ignored  that 
organizational  conflict  1110  govern¬ 
ment  has  withdrawn  from  the  project 
because  of  the  protests. 

“It  just  wasn’t  orderly  enough  for 
us  Germans,”  one  source  said. 

But  the  procedural  dispute  is  re¬ 
garded  as  only  a  temporary  setback. 

Dr.  Gunter  Keyl,  a  government  en¬ 
gineer  involved  in  the  experiments 
said,  “All  the  data  are  not  in  yet  but 
it  has  been  a  success  despite  the  ar¬ 
guments  over  lines  of  authority.” 

The  data,  he  said,  showed  that 
large  diesel  engines  can  be  assembled 
without  assembly  lines  of  workers 
performing  routine,  repetitive,  small 
tasks  which  can  be  physically  debili¬ 
tating. 

He  estimated  that  production  costs 
of  the  large,  six-cylinder  engines  will 
be  about  the  same,  with  or  without 
assembly  lines. 

Other  sources  say  that  the  high- 
volume  production  of  four-cylinder 
engines  costs  nearly  40%  more  with¬ 
out  assembly  lines  Uian  with  them. 

Keyl  said  there  are  no  final  cost 
figures  yet,  “but  regardless  of  the  ini- 
ti^  estimates  I’m  sure  they  can  be 
lowered  by  improving  methods  of 
transporting  the  small  engines  from 
work  station  to  work  station.” 

In  any  event,  Keyl  said,  “Overall, 
we  are  Neatly  encouraged  by  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  we  are  now  putting 
government  money  into  experiments 
to  get  rid  of  repetitive,  assembly-line 
work  not  just  in  autos  but  in  electron¬ 
ics,  chemicals,  and  even  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  clothing.” 

If  the  findings  of  the  various  exper¬ 
iments  can  be  substantiated,  the 
works  councils  and  the  worker-direc¬ 
tors  have  the  legal  authority  to  insist 
on  their  widespread  use  to  improve 
the  health  and  happiness  of  workers. 

Germans  have  long  been  thought  of 
as  an  orderly,  disciplined  people  who 
believe  in  hard  work,  but  almost  ev¬ 
eryone  interviewed  for  this  survey 
said  that  absenteeism  is  rising:  and 
that  the  German  worker  today  is  al¬ 
most  as  much  a  “clock  watcher”  anx¬ 
ious  to  quit  work  as  any  American. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  govern¬ 
ment,  union  and  industry  leaders  are 
trying  to  bring  about  more  changes  in 
working  life,  balancing  somehow  the 
cost  of  change  with  a  determination 
to  make  work  more  attractive,  or  at 
least  less  unattractive  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 
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Top  court  in  N.J.  orders 
Farber  to  surrender  notes 


By  John  Consoli 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  by  a  5-2  vote  this  week, 
ordered  New  York  Timex  reporter  Myron  Farber  to  turn  over 
his  confidential  notes  on  the  Dr.  Mario  Jascalevich  murder 
case  to  the  trial  judge  for  in-camera  inspection  or  return  to 
jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

In  its  ruling,  the  court  found  that  trial  Judge  William  Ar¬ 
nold  was  correct  in  finding  Farber  and  the  Times  in  contempt 
for  failing  to  turn  over  the  files. 

The  state's  high  court  gave  Farber  until  4  p.m.  (September 
26)  to  comply  with  an  earlier  subpoena  of  the  notes  and 
information  or  return  to  jail.  Farber  already  served  27  days  in 
jail  on  the  contempt  charge  and  was  free  pending  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision. 

Times  attorneys  stated  they  plan  to  file  an  appeal  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  Tuesday. 

*  *  * 

In  its  decision,  the  high  court  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
state’s  Shield  Law,  which  allows  a  reporter  to  keep  his  notes 
and  sources  confidential,  but  ruled  that  when  the  Shield  Law 
and  the  Sixth  Amendment  clash,  the  Sixth  Amendment  must 
win  out. 

The  court  ruled  that  Farber  has  no  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  notes. 

In  the  majority  opinion.  Justice  Worrall  Mountain  wrote: 
“In  our  view,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
clearly  rejected  this  (First  Amendment)  claim  and  has  squarely 
held  that  no  such  First  Amendment  claim  exists.”  He  cited 
the  Branzburg  vs.  Hayes  decision. 

In  that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  5-4  that  no 
reporter  has  privilege  deriving  from  the  First  Amendment  to 
refrain  from  divulging  confidential  information  and  sources 
of  such  information  when  properly  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  a  grand  jury. 

*  *  * 

The  court  also  upheld  the  argument  of  Jascalevich  attor¬ 
neys  as  “unassailable”  that  when  a  clash  exists  between  the 
Shield  Law  and  the  Sixth  Amendment,  “the  Shield  Law 
must  yield.” 

The  majority  agreed  with  Farber  attorneys  in  that  the 
reporter  is  “entitled  to  a  full  hearing  on  the  issues  of  rele¬ 
vance,  materiality  and  overbreadth  of  the  subpoena,”  but 
said  if  such  a  hearing  is  granted,  the  judge  has  a  right  as  part 
of  that  hearing  to  require  a  reporter  to  turn  over  his  notes  for 
in-camera  inspection  before  he  makes  a  ruling  on  the  rele¬ 
vance. 

“Such  an  in-camera  inspection  is  not,  in  itself,  an  invasion 
of  the  statutory  privilege,”  Justice  Mountain  wrote. 
“Rather  it  is  a  preliminary  step  to  determine  whether,  and  if 
so  to  what  extent,  the  statutory  privilege  must  yield  to  the 
defendants  constitutional  rights.” 

*  *  * 

The  high  court  majority  ruled  that  Judge  Arnold  could  not 
rule  in  a  vacuum  and  said  he  had  no  other  course  but  to  find 
Farber  and  the  Times  in  contempt. 

Judge  Arnold  refused  to  give  ultimate  rulings  with  respect 
to  relevance  and  other  preliminary  matters  until  he  had 
examined  the  material,”  Mountain  wrote.  “We  think  he  had 


no  other  course  (but  to  find  Farber  and  the  Times  in  con¬ 
tempt.)  It  is  not  rational  to  ask  a  judge  to  ponder  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  unknown.” 

The  majority  opinion  also  warned  that  “this  opinion  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  license  for  a  fishing  expedition  in  every 
criminal  case  where  there  has  been  investigative  reporting, 
nor  as  permission  for  an  indiscriminate  rummaging  through  a 
newspaper's  files.” 

The  court  also  said  that  this  case  is  unique  from  similar 
cases  that  might  follow  because  of  Farber’s  “close  working 
relationship”  with  the  Bergen  County  Prosecutor’s  office. 

“This  glaring  fact  of  their  close  working  relationship  may 
well  serve  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the  vast  majority  of 
others  in  which  defendants  seek  disclosure  from  newsmen  in 
the  face  of  the  Shield  Law,”  Justice  Mountain  wrote. 

The  high  court  also  cited  Farber's  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  witnesses  in  the  case. 

Specifically,  the  majority  opinion  noted  that  Farber  had 
worked  closely  with  New  York  City  medical  examiner  Dr. 
Michael  Baden,  who  testified  in  the  Jascalevich  trial  that 
Farber  had  communicated  with  him  prior  to  any  official 
communication  from  the  Prosecutor's  office.  The  majority 
opinion  stated  that  Baden’s  testimony  infers  that  Farber 
stimulated  his  research  into  the  connection  of  curare,  the 
deaths  and  Dr.  Jascalevich  and  “then  turned  the  results  of 
this  joint  effort  over  to  the  Prosecutor.” 

“While  no  sinister  implications  need  flow  from  this,  it 
arguably  serves  to  buttress  the  defense  assertion  that  the 
driving  power  behind  this  prosecution  (of  Jascalevich)  is 
Farber,  and  hence  such  materials,  if  any,  that  he  may  be 
secreting  are  reasonably  likely  to  bear  on  the  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  of  Dr.  Jascalevich.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

In  addition  to  Justice  Mountain,  others  ruling  against 
Farber  with  the  majority  were:  Chief  Justice  Richard  Hughes 
and  Justices  Sidney  Schreiber,  Mark  Sullivan  and  Robert 
Clifford. 

Dissenting  were  Justices  Morris  Pashman  and  Allan  Han¬ 
dler. 

In  his  dissent.  Justice  Pashman  argued  that  Farber  was 
denied  due  process  under  the  law.  He  said  Farber  was  never 
given  a  hearing  to  argue  against  in-camera  inspection  of  the 
subpoenaed  materials. 

“Farber  has  never  received  the  hearing  to  which  he  is 
constitutionally  entitled,”  wrote  Pashman.  “I  find  it  totally 
unimaginable  that  the  majority  can  even  consider  allowing  a 
man  to  be  sent  to  jail  without  a  full  and  orderly  hearing  at 
which  to  present  his  defenses. 

“Mr.  Farber  probably  assumed,  as  did  I,  that  hearing  were 
supposed  to  be  held  and  findings  made  before  a  person  went 
to  jail  and  not  afterwards,”  Justice  Pashman  said. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Commenting  on  the  decision,  ANPA  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Jerry  Friedheim  said,  “ANPA  is 
most  disappointed  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has  failed 
to  understand  the  Constitutional  guarantees  provided  a  free 
press  in  a  free  society.  We  have  not  yet  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  decisions  in  full,  but  it  may  well  be  necessary  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  address  this  case  because  of  impor¬ 
tant  Constitutional  issues  involved.” 
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Cincinnati  Post  caiied 
“unsaieabie”  at  hearing 


By  Celeste  Hunergard 

A  string  of  witnesses  took  the  stand  this  week  to  testify 
that  the  Cincinnati  Post  is  financially  teetering  on  its  very 
last  leg. 

Net  losses  since  1970  were  listed  $1 1.9  million.  Estimated 
production  expenditures  were  slated  to  reach  $5.5  million  by 
1980.  And  the  paper's  circulation  decline  of  46,000  over  the 
last  seven  years  was  labeled  “irreversible.” 

The  grim  picture  was  painted  by  E.W.  Scripps  Company 
executives  and  two  industry  “experts”  summoned  by 
Scripps  during  the  U.S.  Justice  Department’s  hearing  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  proposed  joint  operating  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Post  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  hearings  began 
September  1 1 . 

The  Justice  Department  scored  a  small  victory  September 
13  when  Administrative  l^w  Judge  Donald  R.  Moore  ruled 
that  Scripps  must  prove  it  has  not  profited  from  corporate 
tax  write-offs  accrued  through  Post  losses. 

In  reversing  an  earlier  ruling  to  exclude  the  tax  issue, 
Moore  said:  “1  am  inclined  to  agree  that  the  statutory  lan¬ 
guage  (of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act)  was  not  intended 
to  foreclose  inquiry  into  whether  a  newspaper  returned  a  net 
profit  to  its  owner.” 

Moore  apparently  gave  little  weight  to  Scripps'  impromptu 
threat  September  12  to  cease  Post  operations  if  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  denied. 

Counsel  for  the  privately  held  company  said  the  move  to 
possibly  curtail  operations  was  made  after  opponents 
suggested  that  Scripps.  if  it  were  reaping  net  financial  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  Post,  could  keep  the  paper  open  indefinitely. 

“Scripps  does  have  a  deep  pocket,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  feel  that  Scripps  might  be  dipping  into  that  pocket 
indefinitely  Just  to  keep  the  Post  operating.”  Jonathan  E. 
Thackeray.  Scripps'  attorney,  said,  “the  decision  has  been 
made  not  to  do  that.” 

Asked  if  that  meant  the  paper  would  not  be  for  sale  if  the 
application  is  denied.  Scripps  president  Edward  E.  Estlow 
had  no  comment. 

^  ^  ^ 

Spripps  spent  the  rest  of  the  first  week  and  a  half  of  the 
proceedings,  trying  to  prove  the  insolvency  of  its  afternoon 
daily. 

Ralph  Eary,  production  director  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  took  the  stand  September  14  and  forecasted 
capital  production  expenditures  of  $5.5  million  by  1980  for 
the  Post  if  it  continued  as  a  separate  entity. 

Eary  was  followed  by  Scripps  financial  vicepresident 
Lawrence  A.  Leser  who  spent  two  days  outlining  the  paper's 
losses  of  $1 1.9  million  since  1970. 

Eary  called  the  Post  mailroom  antiquated  and  obsolete, 
with  some  equipment  dating  back  to  1948.  Building  modifica¬ 
tions  and  equipment  in  that  area  alone  would  cost  more  than 
$3.5  million,  he  said. 

Additional  “necessary”  expenditures  listed  by  Eary  in¬ 
cluded:  two  typesetting  machines  ($300,000).  plate  machine 
equipment  which  would  reduce  the  cost  per  plate  from  $1.62 
to  $1.05  ($300,000):  a  30-terminal  electronic  editing  system 
($500,000).  and  a  6-terminal  electronic  advertising  system 
($400,000). 

Eary  added  that  the  VOT’s  would  eliminate  30  to  35  Jobs  in 
the  composing  room,  requiring  a  buy  out  expenditure  of 
$700 .0(K)  or  $20,(K)0  per  person. 
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Opposing  attorneys  were  skeptical  about  Eary's  equip¬ 
ment  cost  estimates  and  requirements. 

When  asked  how  much  down  time  the  mailroom  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  last  six  months  or  the  last  year.  Eary  said  he 
did  not  know. 

“How  can  you  ask  for  $2  million  to  get  new  equipment  if 
you  don't  have  that.”  John  J.  Getgey,  attorney  for  107  Post 
employees,  asked. 

Under  redirect  from  Thackeray,  Eary  said  he  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  information  at  a  latter  date.  He  also  mentioned  that 
the  mailroom’s  budget  was  being  exceeded  by  $1,000  a 
month. 

When  Jeffrey  Freund,  attorney  for  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  The  Newspaper  Guild,  wanted  to 
know  why  Eary  had  bought  photo-scanning  equipment  in 
1972,  realizing  it  would  be  outdated  in  a  few  years,  Eary 
shouted  back: 

“We’ve  been  milked  through  the  years — not  Just  in 
Cincinnati — from  the  equipment  manufacturers — they  build 
in  obsolesence.” 

^  lie  ^ 

Leser’s  testimony  on  the  financial  health  of  the  paper  was 
as  bleak  as  Eary’s. 

“It  is  very  obvious  the  Post  is  not  viable,  is  not  self- 
supporting  and  could  not  support  itself  without  infusions  of 
money  from  the  parent  firm,”  He  testified  September  15. 

Leser  said  Scripps  advances  to  the  Post  have  totaled  $8.9 
million  since  1969.  He  attributed  them  to  the  paper’s  inability 
to  “Generate  sufficient  revenues  to  offset  the  cost  of  doing 
business”  with  rapidly  accelerating  costs. 

Leser  also  indicated  that  the  Post  had  “absolutely  no” 
chance  of  getting  outside  financing. 

The  last  time  it  earned  money  was  in  1969.  and  that  was 
only  $378,000,  he  said. 

During  his  two-day  stint  on  the  witness  stand  Leser  also 
testified  that: 

— Advertising  revenues  totaled  $17.3  million  in  1975:  $8.8 
million  in  1976;  $19.4  million  in  1977  and  $8.7  million  for  the 
first  six  months  in  1978.  He  predicted  total  1978  ad  receipts 
at  $18.8  million. 

He  said  those  yearly  revenues  reflect  an  increase  of  only 
$1.5  million,  adding  that  Enquirer  revenues  Jumped  $5.1 
million  from  1975  to  1976  alone. 

— $15.6  million  in  cash  would  be  required  between  now 
and  1982  to  keep  the  afternoon  daily  on  the  presses. 

“After  1982,  1  can  predict  anything  but  dire  circumstances 
for  the  Post,”  Leser  said. 

— An  interested  buyer  would  have  to  pay  Scripps  “at 
least”  the  value  of  the  equipment  at  the  Post — estimated  at 
between  $4  million  and  $5  million.  He  would  also  have  to 
negotiate  a  new  lease  with  the  owner  of  the  Post  building. 
(American  Financial  Corp.,  headed  by  Enquirer  publisher 
Carl  H.  Lindner,  presently  owns  the  building.) 

The  Post's  ten-year  lease  on  the  site  expired  in  July.  It 
subsequently  negotiated  a  monthly  lease  at  $22,000  a  month, 
plus  maintenance  costs  and  property  taxes. 

Leser  also  admitted  that  Scripps  papers  pay  more  for  news 
service  purchased  from  Scripps-owned  companies.  He  said 
the  higher  charges  were  the  result  of  normal  contractual 
increases. 

The  Post  paid  UPl  $409,000  in  1975.  That  amount  was 
reduced  to  $225,000  in  1976  after  UPl  initiated  a  uniform 
rate. 

(Continued  on  ne.xt  paffei 
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When  asked  if  UPI’s  move  to  standardrized  its  prices  had 
anything  to  do  with  Scripps’  plan  to  apply  for  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  arrangement.  Leser  said  no. 

“They  (DPI)  needed  a  better  marketing  tool  to  be  more 
competitive  with  Associated  Press,"  Leser  said. 

In  addition  to  its  two  dozen  newspaper  properties,  and 
various  broadcast  stations  Scripps  presently  owns  or  con¬ 
trols  interest  in:  Scripps-Howard  News  Service  (the  Com¬ 
pany's  Washington  Bureau);  Scripps-Howard  Ohio  Bureau 
(the  state  Capital  Bureau);  Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co. 
which  provides  newsprint,  ink  and  other  production 
supplies;  United  Feature  Syndicate;  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  Inc.;  Berley-Small;  Dataway,  a  computer 
leasing  firm;  Science  News,  and  The  World  Alnuiiuic. 

Leser  called  many  of  the  properties  offering  newspaper 
services  “non  profit  centers.” 

Opponents  contend  that  Scripps  may  have  deliberately 
overcharged  the  Post  for  such  services  to  make  it  more 
eligible  for  a  joint  operating  arrangement. 

As  of  September  20,  Leser  had  not  been  cross-examined. 

*  * 

Harold  Andersen,  publisher  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald, 
took  the  stand  for  Scripps  September  13. 

When  asked  if  he  would  consider  buying  the  Post,  he 
replied,  “certainly  not.  The  Post  is  not  a  saleable  property. 
You  might  try  to  find  somebody  whose  judgment  you  had 
reason  to  question  and  to  try  to  sell  it  to  him." 

Andersen  referred  to  the  Post  as  a  victim  of  the  “eveing- 
ness”  syndrome:  P.M.  circulation  lost  to  radio,  television 
and  suburban  dailies. 

Opposing  attorneys  challanged  Andersen's  “expertise"  as 
a  witness,  requesting  that  much  of  his  testimony  be  stricken 
from  the  record. 

They  argued  that  Andersen's  entire  newspaper  career  had 
been  spent  at  the  World  Herald,  a  paper  with  distinctly 
different  problems,  that  his  judgments  regarding  the  Post 
were  made  from  figures  provided  by  Scripps.  and  that  he  had 
been  an  active  lobbyist  for  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 
Judge  Moore  denied  the  motion. 

He  reminded  the  attorneys  that  any  doubts  they  had  re¬ 
garding  Andersen's  testimony  would  “go  more  toward  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  rather  than  its  admissibility.  I  think 
opinion  testimony  is  only  as  good  as  the  facts  given  .  .  .  and 
I  think  the  court  record  reflects  that." 

^  * 

For  a  fee  of  $5,000,  Vincent  J.  Manno.  a  30-year  veteran 
newspaper  broker  and  consultant  based  in  New  Canaan. 
Conn.,  appeared  September  19  for  Scripps. 

Manno  testified  that  between  1947  and  1962  economics 
forced  one  metropolitan  daily  every  three  months  into  a  joint 
operating  arrangement. 

There  are  presently  only  three  markets  where  an  indepen¬ 
dent  6-day  p.m.  is  in  direct  competition  with  a  7-day  a.m., 
manno  said;  New  York  Post,  Cleveland  Press,  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post. 

“None  of  these  are  profitable,"  Manno  concluded.  The 
New  York  Post  publicly  announced  that  fact.  He  continued, 
and  I  have  substantial  evidence  regarding  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  their  attempt  to  achieve  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Plain  Dealer. 

“No  newspaper  considers  a  joint  operating  arrangement  if 
it  has  a  viable  alternative,”  Manno  emphasized. 

Scripps'  counsel  then  compiled  a  chart  of  33  top  met¬ 
ropolitan  markets  and  asked  Manno  to  comment  on  their 
present  status. 

Of  the  33,  only  six  have  two  profitable  independent  pa¬ 
pers.  Manno  said  these  include:  Chicago,  Detroit.  Dallas, 
Houston,  Denver  and  New  York  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Post). 

Manno  said  that  on  the  surface,  the  C/i/cugo  Siui  Times 
might  appear  to  him  to  be  a  “loser”  in  its  market,  but  that  a 
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past  visit  from  Katherine  Fanning,  whose  son,  Ted  Field, 
owns  459f  of  field  Enterprise,  changed  his  mind. 

“She  made  the  statement  that  the  Sun-Times  was  making 
money."  Manno  said.  A  subsequent  lunch  with  Field  and  his 
attorney  convinced  him  even  further. 

“They  told  me  that  the  Sun-Times  and  other  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  properties  were  doing  well  and  that  they  had  substan¬ 
tial  millions  to  invest  and  1  would  keep  that  in  mind  if  any 
newspapers  came  my  way."  Manno  added. 

Manno  labeled  the  Post  “unsaleable,"  saying  that  if 
Scripps  approached  him  to  sell  it,  he  would  “give  it  the  old 
American  try  .  .  .  but  I  can't  feel  that  I  would  be  very 
successful." 

He  listed  tha  paper's  circulation  trend,  record  of  revenue 
losses,  lack  of  a  Sunday  edition,  greatly  depreciated  physical 
assets,  adn  the  public's  knowledge  of  the  paper's  financial 
status,  as  the  reasons  behind  his  opinion. 

Post  circulation  has  dropped  from  236,673  in  1969  to 
190,383  in  1977.  Enquirer  figures  for  the  same  period  how  a 
daily  decline  of  191  and  a  Sunday  loss  of  8,366. 

The  Post's  trend  is  “extremely  important  since  the  history 
of  the  newspaper  game  will  show  that  once  that  trend  is  fixed 
or  determined,  it  is  rarely  reversed,”  Manno  said. 

Throughout  his  testimony,  Manno  stressed  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  Post  to  launch  a  successful  Sunday 
edition  after  the  early  I970's. 

Opponents  to  the  arrangment  maintain  that  the  Post  delib¬ 
erately  avoided  starting  a  Sunday  paper,  fearing  resulting 
profits  might  have  disqualified  it  for  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment. 

Manno  does  not  agree. 

Manno  testified  that  the  Post's  changes  for  a  successful 
Sunday  product  were  slim  primarily  because  the  combined 
daily  circulation  of  the  Post  and  Enquirer  was  only  30,000 
more  that  the  Enquirer's  Sunday,  figure. 

He  said  that  the  Enquirer  had  15'7(  of  the  Sunday  market 
and  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  competition. 

Opponents  cross-examining  him  cited  cities  where  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  circulations  outreached  their  combined  daily 
numbers.  But  Manno  wrote  them  off  as  “exceptions." 

Manno  did  admit  under  cross-examination  that  more  than 
half  of  the  Enquirer's  bottom  line  profitability  probably  came 
from  its  Sunday  paper,  and  that  a  “prudent  businessman” 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  Sunday  market's  effect  on 
Enquirer  profit  structures  and  his  own. 

Manno  said  a  daily  without  a  Sunday  should  survey  its 
market's  potential  annually  for  such  a  product. 

When  asked  by  opposing  attorneys  if  the  Post's  declara¬ 
tion  that  it  was  not  for  sale,  had  hurt  its  prospects  of  being 
sold,  Manno  replied: 

“People  in  the  newspaper  business  are  reluctant  to  buy 
anything  that's  for  sale,  no  prudent  publisher  ever  comes  out 
and  says  he's  for  sale." 

“Publishers  have  come  to  me  and  asked  me  to  sell  their 
paper  as  quickly  as  possible."  Manno  continued,  “and  I  still 
tel  them  to  tell  people  they're  not  for  sale.  1  have  advised 
them  to  be  unavailable  for  comment  or  deny  it." 

Manno  also  testified  about  the  “difficulty"  of  selling 
“Second”  the  paper  with  the  least  profits  in  a  two-paper 
markets  newspapers. 

“I  haven't  received  a  request  in  years  in  my  office  from 
anybody  for  the  purchase  of  a  second  paper  in  any  market.” 
He  maintained. 

His  last  two  attempts  at  selling  such  papers  included  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  which  ultimately  combined  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the  Indianapolis  Times,  which 
Scripps  folded  in  1962  because  it  could  not  find  a  buyer. 

But  opposing  attorneys  questioned  Manno  on  the  recent 
second  newspaper  sales  of  the  Washington  Star,  New  York 
Post,  Sacramento  Union,  San  Antonio  Express,  and  the 

(Continued  on  pa  tie  14) 
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Murdoch:  We  have  put  our 


final  offer  on 

By  John  Consoli 

New  York  Post  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch.  president  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  said  this  week  the 
major  stumbling  block  in  the  six-week- 
old  strike  of  the  pressmen’s  union 
against  the  publishers  of  the  city’s  three 
largest  daily  newspaper  is  the  union’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  budge  from  its  original  press 
manning  proposal. 

Murdoch  told  t'diP  that  in  negotiations 
the  union  has  "not  shifted  its  position 
one  iota"  from  its  original  offer  prior  to 
the  strike  to  remove  one  pressman  from 
each  press.  He  said  this  is  totally  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  publishers. 

"Either  they  (union  negotiators)  ex¬ 
pect  the  publishers  to  panic  and  break-up 
or  they  actually  have  a  psychological 
problem  about  bringing  themselves  to 
negotiate  seriously.”  Murdoch  said. 

Murdoch  said  although  all  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  losing  money,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  negotiate  until  Christmas  in 
order  to  get  a  pressmen’s  contract  that 
"eliminates  featherbedding  and  un¬ 
realistic  manning." 

Murdoch  said  the  publishers  are  un¬ 
ified  in  their  stand  and  said  the  greatest 


the  table 

pressure  on  them  to  "cave-in”  is  coming 
from  "the  actions  of  Long  Island  News- 
day.” 

"We  are  all  losing  a  lot  of  money  and 
are  all  in  danger  of  losing  part  of  our 
franchise,”  Murdoch  said  of  the  three 
major  dailies.  "The  greatest  pressure  for 
us  to  cave-in  is  from  the  actions  of  Long 
Island  Newsday.” 

"Newsday  is  pumping  out  every  extra 
paper  it  can  get  out,”  Murdoch  charged. 
"They  are  actively  soliciting  subscribers 
of  all  three  papers — the  Post,  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  News — 
systematically  in  Long  Island  and 
Queens.” 

Murdoch  also  charged  Newsday  with 
soliciting  Post  carriers  to  join  Newsday. 

Newsday  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  Don  Wright  denied  those 
charges  stating  that  his  paper  was  not 
taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  strike.  He 
said  Newsday  was  printing  60.000  extra 
copies  a  day,  but  it  has  not  distributed 
sample  copies  anywhere  nor  has  it  of¬ 
fered  home  delivery  at  anything  less  than 
its  standard  price.  Wright  also  said  two 
Post  carriers  joined  Newsday,  but  both 
“sought  a  position  with  us.” 


Federal  mediator  Kenneth  Moffett  has 
asked  both  aides  to  resume  negotiations 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Monday  (Sept. 
25).  but  Murdoch  sees  further  talks  futile 
unless  the  pressmen  "make  some 
movement”  in  the  area  of  press  manning. 

"The  publishers,”  he  said,  "are  not 
about  to  let  anybody  chop  their  legs  off.” 

Murdoch  said  the  publishers  gave  up 
their  original  demand  for  room  manning 
and  asked  to  reduce  press  manning  based 
on  scales  similarly  applied  at  other  area 
newspapers. 

"We  guaranteed  every  pressman  who 
worked  full-time  in  1977  a  job  and  those 
who  worked  609f  of  the  time  we  guaran¬ 
teed  would  work  as  much  in  1978. 

He  said  the  publishers  feel  a  50%  re¬ 
duction  of  press  manning  is  necessary  for 
the  papers  to  become  economically  via¬ 
ble,  but  said  they  have  altered  this  posi¬ 
tion  to  call  for  an  approximate  30%  re¬ 
duction  of  press  manning.  He  said  this 
would  be  achieved  over  about  a  six-year 
period  through  attrition  and  by  offering 
early  retirement  incentives. 

“We  are  not  asking  for  the  savings 
right  now,”  he  said.  “We  are  just  asking 
to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.” 

He  said  the  pressmen  have  been 
adamant  about  their  offer  to  reduce  their 
work  corps  by  one  man  per  press. 

The  publishers  are  also  seeking  to  stop 
what  they  call  “featherbedding”  practices. 

(Continued  on  pafte  46) 
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Little  Rock  Democrat. 

According  to  Manno: 

— Allbritton  bought  the  Washington  Star  because  it  was 
part  of  a  package  deal  that  included  three  stations,  he  was 
not  interested  in  buying  the  Star  by  itself. 

When  Time  Inc.  bought  the  paper  last  year  it  was  a  sale¬ 
able  property  because  it  gave  Time  magazine  added  prestige 
to  publish  a  newspaper  in  the  "international  capital  of  the 
world.”  and  the  Washinfiton  Post  has  Newsweek. 

— The  Sacraento  Union  had  at  least  seven  figure  losses 
before  it  was  bought — and  it’s  probably  not  doing  much 
better  now.  My  latest  information  is  that  Panaz  (the  present 
owner)  is  suing  Copley  Newspapers,  (the  former  owner). 

— Nobody  who  knew  the  San  Antonio  Express  was  for 
sale  wanted  to  buy  it. 

Rupert  Murdoch  bought  two  papers  (the  New  York  Post 
and  the  Express) — both  of  which  were  bypassed  by  every¬ 
body  in  the  U.S. 

It’s  public  knowledge  that  Murdoch  has  not  been  success¬ 
ful  with  the  Post — although  his  recent  $8  million  los  figure 
may  have  been  exaggerated  for  union  purposes;  $6  million 
might  be  more  accurate,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  he’s 
been  successful  in  San  Antonio. 

The  Post  has  been  successful  in  increasing  circulation 
numbers  primarily  because  of  the  additional  readers  it  gained 
when  the  Lonf(  Island  Press  folder,  but  those  circulation 
gains  do  not  offset  the  additional  operating  losses. 

— The  Arkansas  Democrat  cancelled  all  of  its  existing 
labor  contracts  when  it  sold  in  1974.  This  was  definitely  an 
attractive  feature  to  the  buyer. 

When  reminded  that  Panax  had  made  a  bid  for  the  Wash¬ 


ington  Star  as  a  separate  purchase,  Manno  said  the  owners 
did  not  consider  McGoff  s  (Panax  president)  offer  viable. 

McGoff  subsequently  threatened  to  sue,  Manno  added. 

Under  continued  cross-examination,  Manno  called 
Scripp’s  refusal  to  sell  the  Post  to  Hastier  publisher  Larry 
Flynt  “the  right  thing  to  do.” 

"The  most  important  thing  to  a  publisher  is  his  image  .  .  . 
his  public  aceptance  and  what  his  colleagues  think  of  him,” 
Manno  said.  "Scripps  would  sustain  severe  financial  losses 
rather  than  tarnish  that  image.” 

In  responding  to  information  that  a  group  of  Post 
employees  announced  two  weeks  ago  that  they  are  prepared 
to  offer  $30  million  for  the  Post,  manno  reminded  the  inter- 
venors  of  the  failure  of  the  once  employe-owned  Enquirer. 

He  said  he  would  have  to  consider  the  seriousness  of  the 
employees’  offer  and  their  financial  backing  before  he  would 
voice  an  opinion. 

A  confidential  memo  introduced  in  evidence  September  14 
showed  that  Scripps  began  exploring  in  1973  the  possibility 
of  joining  forces  with  the  Enquirer. 

It  wasn’t  until  1975  that  Scripps  announced  it  was  consid¬ 
ering  such  an  agreement. 

If  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  approves  the  joint  operating 
arrangement,  the  Post  will  be  guaranteed  more  than  $4.3 
million  annually  for  its  news  department,  according  to  the 
agreement.  (News  gathering  costs  for  the  Post  totaled  $3.7 
million  last  year.) 

Leser  said  the  money  would  be  the  Post’s  share  of  the  first 
$18.8  million  in  income  from  the  combined  operation. 

After  the  first  $10.8  million  is  distributed,  the  Enquirer 
received  the  next  $6.4  million.  After  this  the  papers  will  split 
any  additional  income  with  20%  going  to  the  Post  and  80% 
going  to  the  Enquirer. 

Leser  said  the  Post  will  be  paid  $500,000  out  of  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  $6.4  million  to  cover  the  costs  of  closing  down 
portions  of  its  operation. 
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12  AAemphis  Stores 
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I  During  Power  Failure 


Carter,  Sadat  open  talks 


NASA  sees 
even  more 
exciting 
space  show 
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President  Roiects 
:  31  Back  Box'  Jets 
Requested  by  ban 


UbsMW  Stolen  Merchendii 


Four  elements  in  good  newspaper  design 


By  Daryl  Moen 


The  four  elements  we  are  talking  about  deal  more  with 
layout  than  design.  There  is  a  significant  difference. 

Layout  is  the  technique  of  arranging  the  elements  on  the 
page  so  that  they  show  a  relationship  to  each  other. 

Design  is  putting  the  elements  together  with  a  precon¬ 
ceived  notion  of  the  result  and  with  a  certain  artistic  flair. 

Most  newspapers  haven't  reached  even  the  layout  stage 
yet. 

These  four  layout  tips  are  for  newspapers  using  either  the 
horizontal  or  vertical  format.  Or.  as  is  often  the  case,  no 
format  at  all.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  cleaner,  easier- 
to-read  product,  whatever  the  format. 

Your  first  step  is  to  work  in  modules.  Each  package  should 
have  four  even  borders  and  should  be  either  a  square  or  a 
rectangle.  But  use  the  square  sparingly.  Artistically,  it  is  the 
least  desirable  of  shapes. 

Each  item  within  your  package  should  be  modular  also. 
Do  not  wrap  a  story  around  another  story  or  a  picture. 

Working  in  modules  requires  that  you  see  the  forest  in¬ 
stead  of  the  trees.  Where  you  have  been  working  with  the 
parts — the  headline,  blurbs,  copy,  outlines  and  photos — now 
you  must  work  in  blocks. 

Like  the  golfer  or  baseball  player  who  gets  bogged  down 
concentrating  too  much  on  one  part  of  the  swing,  the  layout 
person  cannot  afford  to  look  at  just  the  headline  when  it  is 
the  total  block  that  determines  the  appearance  of  the  page. 

Editors  at  the  St.  Petershiirf’  Times  work  in  blocks.  Those 
at  the  Arkansas  Gazette  do  not.  The  result  as  illustrated  in  A 
and  B  is  a  contrast  in  style.  The  accompanying  layout 
sketches  enable  you  to  visualize  the  difference  in  looks  on 
another  level.  Where  the  Times  is  modular,  the  Gazette 
overlaps  several  elements.  Where  the  Times  is  balanced,  the 
Gazette  concentrates  several  stories  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

It  is  possible  to  work  in  modules  on  the  inside  pages  even 
with  a  pyramid  or  well  advertising  format.  In  the  majority  of 
papers,  the  advertising  layout  looks  like  it  was  done  by 
someone  with  a  very  unsteady  hand.  The  editorial  designer 
can  bring  some  sanity  to  this  chaos  by  blocking  off  the  ads 
with  editorial  copy. 

(Continued  on  pane  50) 


Have  you  ever  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Eugene  Reftister 
Guard,  the  Chicufto  Trihnne  or  St.  Fetershnri>  Times  and 
muttered  that  your  paper  could  look  that  good  if  only  you 
had  a  stafi'  of  artists? 

It.  can  and  you  don't  need  the  artists.  Most  newspapers 
could  improve  their  looks  substantially  in  four  simple  steps. 

They  are: 

•  Work  in  modules. 

•  Package  your  stories  and  pictures. 

•  Group  your  photographs  and  give  one  photograph  in  a 
grouping  prominent  display. 

•  Know  the  difference  between  illustrations  and  photog¬ 
raphy  and  how  to  use  each. 

We  will  discuss  these  four  steps  and  give  examples  of  each 
in  three  follow  up  reports  in  E&P.  What  you  can  expect  from 
following  them  is  a  clean,  bold-looking  product  that  conveys 
excitement. 

Beyond  that,  the  extra  dimension  comes  from  your  own 
staff.  Do  you  have  competent  photographers  and  do  you  give 
them  the  freedom  and  time  to  be  creative?  Do  you  have  a 
staff  artist?  Do  your  design  people  have  the  materials  and  the 
time  to  do  your  special  sections? 

If  you  can  answer  yes  to  all  these  questions,  your  paper  is 
probably  in  the  top  109^^  of  the  best-designed  papers  in  the 
country.  A  staff  of  average  talent  and  resources  that  follows 
our  four  steps  can  produce  a  paper  which  would  fall  in  the 
top  509^ .  The  rest  of  the  papers  in  the  country  are  put  together 
either  by  people  who  don't  care,  don't  know  any  better  or 
intentionally  set  out  to  confuse  the  reader — and  usually 
succeed. 


(This  is  the  first  of  a  four-part  series  on  newspaper  layout 
prepared  for  Editor  &  Pi  bi.ishkr  by  Daryl  Moen,  associate 
professor  at  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and  managing 
editor  of  Columbia  Missourian.  As  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Group,  Moen  is  working  on  a  news  reporting  and  writing  text 
to  be  published  by  St.  Martin’s  Press  in  1979.) 
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76  out  of  92  in  E&P  poll 
uphold  First  Amendment 


By  John  Consoli 

By  more  than  a  4-1  margin  E&P  read¬ 
ers  have  supported  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter  Myron  A.  Farber  in  his  refusal  to 
turn  over  to  the  court  his  confidential 
notes  on  the  Dr.  Jascalevich  murder 
case. 

A  total  of  60  responses  were  received 
during  the  second  week  of  E  &  P’s  poll, 
with  48  supporting  Farber  and  12  favoring 
disclosure  of  his  notes  to  the  court.  The 
results  of  the  poll  to  date  indicate  76 
readers  support  Farber  and  16  favor  dis¬ 
closure. 

SUPPORT  FARBER 

Troy  Gustavson,  editor  and  publisher, 
Suffolk  (N.Y.)  Times:  “The  book  issue  is 
irrelevant.  A  source  is  a  source  is  a 
source  ...” 

Joe  Bigham,  correspondent.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Fresno,  California:  “It’s 
incredulous  to  me  that  reporters  would 
blanche  at  Farber’s  book  deal  when  most 
of  us  would  give  anything  to  have  such  a 
contract  after  completing  a  major  story.” 

Bern  Price,  publisher.  Delta  County 
(Colo.)  Independent:  “There  is  no  legal 


justification  in  the  judge’s  decision  re¬ 
garding  Farber.  Isn’t  the  judiciary  getting 
a  little  out  of  hand  when  they  make  deci¬ 
sions  such  as  this?” 

Victor  Jose,  editor.  The  Graphic, 
Richmond,  Indiana:  “A  reporter’s  notes 
cannot  provide  significant  facts  not  al¬ 
ready  published.  The  state  has  the  power 
to  obtain  directly  the  same  facts  for  the 
same  evidence  of  more  probative 
value.” 

H.  Wilson  Adams,  ad  director,  Rome 
(Ga.)  News-Trihune:  “If  the  information 
in  Farber’s  notes  could  in  fact  help  the 
Jascalevich  attorneys,  why  haven’t  the 
attorneys  dug  out  the  same  information 
on  their  own!” 

Michael  Wagner,  managing  editor, 
Oakland  Press,  Pontiac,  Michigan:  “His 
pecuniary  interests  (the  book)  are 
peripheral  and  secondary  to  the  central 
issue:  should  he  reveal  his  sources.  I  say 
no  in  this  instance  and  most  others.” 

Budd  Gore,  publisher.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Newsletter,  Austin,  Texas: 
“Liberty  comes  before  life  or  there’ll  be 
no  liberty  and  no  life  worth  living.” 

Harvey  Saalberg,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Angelo  State  University,  San 


Rally  for  Myron  A.  Farber 
attracts  large  turnout 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Between  400  and  500  persons  paid  $10 
each  the  night  of  September  12  to  attend 
a  First  Amendment  Rally  at  Washing¬ 
ton’s  National  Press  Club,  with  proceeds 
going  to  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press  to  help  it  continue 
to  fight  subpoenas,  search  warrants  and 
gag  orders. 

Seven  journalistic  organizations  col¬ 
laborated  in  sponsoring  an  occasion  to 
hear  talks  by  such  personalities  as  New 
York  Times  reporter  Myron  A.  Farber 
and  Washington  Post  publisher 
Katharine  Graham.  They  were:  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  the  Washington  Press 
Club,  Women  in  Communications,  the 
National  Press  Foundation,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association. 

Besides  Farber  and  Mrs.  Graham,  the 
assemblage  heard  from  A.M.  Rosenthal, 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Howard  K.  Smith,  ABC  news  commen¬ 
tator;  Jack  Nelson,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Jack 
C.  Landau,  head  of  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press.  Mark 


Russell,  night  club  political  satirist, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Farber,  who  spent  26  days  in  jail  after 
being  sentenced  for  contempt  on  failing 
to  surrender  his  notes  to  the  court,  got  a 
laugh  from  the  crowd  when  he  recalled  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  cartoon  that  he 
had  found  amusing.  It  depicted  a  couple 
hiding  out  from  the  law  in  a  seedy  apart¬ 
ment,  with  the  wife  saying  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  “Please  quit  the  New  York 
Times.”  In  his  talk,  Farber  praised  the 
Times  for  supporting  him  as  a  reporter, 
even  while  he  was  in  jail. 

Rosenthal  told  the  group  that  he  tells 
his  son  that  the  Farber  case  is  really  a 
story  “about  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice”,  an  instance  of  a  newspaper  and  its 
reporter  being  punished  without  ever 
being  given  a  hearing. 

“The  New  York  Times  is  not  used  to 
the  sensational  in  justice.”  he  said. 
“We’re  not  used  to  being  involved  in  a 
‘crime’.  Our  lawyers  are  gentlemen. 
Until  this  case  came  up,  there  was  one  of 
them  who  had  never  been  inside  a  jail. 
He  thought  ‘five-to-ten’  had  to  do  with 
the  time  of  day.” 

He  described  the  court-newspaper  re- 


Angelo,  Texas;  “The  First  Amendment 
is  all  the  common  man  has  to  protect  him 
from  the  powerful,  the  privileged  and 
those  who  seek  to  establish  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  Give  the  power  hungry  a  notebook 
and  they  will  soon  dictate  newspaper 
content.  After  Stanford  and  Farber,  we 
'■  must  get  on  our  hind  legs  and  convey  the 
strong  message  ‘Don’t  mess  with  the 
'■  press,’  even  if  it  means  going  to  jail.” 

Lanny  Larson,  assistant  to  the  metro 
editor,  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee:  “It  is 
I  appalling  that  lawyers  fight  hard  for  their 
client-attorney  confidences,  but  are  un- 
willing  to  support  Constitutional  protec- 
g  tions  for  the  press.” 

Frank  Adams.  Thomas  Kotynski  and 
Charles  Johnson,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
m  Tribune:  “The  press  should  be  proud 
ig  that  Myron  Farber  has  the  courage  of  his 
,e  convictions.  His  fight  is  for  all  of  us  and 
,n  for  all  Americans.  The  First  Amendment 
is  First  for  a  reason.  A  similar  fight  by 
the  Tribune  that  fortunately  did  not  re- 
is  suit  in  a  jail  sentence,  did  inspire  the 
e  Montana  Legislature  to  enact  one  of  the 
al  broadest  Shield  Laws  imaginable.  It  pro- 
ly  tects  reporters’  notes,  files  and  other 
materials — whether  confidential  or 
,f  not — as  well  as  his  sources.” 
s:  James  Wolfington,  ad  manager.  The 

K  Spotlight,  Washington,  D.C.:  “Every 
publisher  in  the  U.S.A.  should  stand  be- 
r-  hind  Farber.” 
in  (Continued  on  page  42) 


lationship  as  rough  and  “likely  to  get 
rougher”.  But,  he  said,  “we’ll  come  out 
okay  as  long  as  there  are  good  judges  as 
well  as  newspapers  that  report  fully  and 
accurately.” 

Mrs.  Graham  declared  she  was  “glad 
to  be  part  of  a  coalition  of  publishers 
turned  into  First  Amendment  cham¬ 
pions.”  She  went  on  to  say  the  vitality 
and  worth  of  the  newspaper  product  de- 
pends  on  publishers  standing  behind  their 
^  reporters. 

^  “The  health  of  the  nation  depends  on 
the  free  flow  of  news,”  she  said,  “and 
we  need  to  educate  readers  and  some 
judges.  The  country  will  lose  if  we  pull 
back  and  give  up  our  notes  on  demand.” 
rk  Smith  recalled  his  World  War  II  days 
tie  as  a  young  reporter  for  the  United  Press 
-r.  in  Germany,  specifically  a  Nazi  storm 
trooper  raid  on  the  UP  office  with  the 
•Is  raiders  seeking  material  on  a  reporter 
3  who  had  been  writing  about  damage 
IS-  done  on  German  targets  by  British  bomb- 
its  ers. 

er  “The  Stanford  Daily  search  was  just 
like  the  search  conducted  by  the  Nazis,” 
to  Smith  said.  “And  Supreme  Court  Justice 
d.  White’s  decision  in  the  case  also  was 
I  a  Nazi-like.” 

;n.  The  idea  of  the  rally  originated  with 
of  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  Washington 
lil.  correspondent  Milton  Jaques  and  Ok- 
ith  lahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman's  corre¬ 
spondent  Vivian  Vahiberg  with  Landau 
re-  working  with  both  to  put  together  plans. 
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FAMILY  WEEKLY  CELEBRATION.  Morton  Frank  (third  from  left),  president  and 
publisher  of  Family  Weekly  magazine,  hosted  a  luncheon  celebrating  the 
magazines's  25th  anniversary  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on  September 
12.  With  Frank  are  Leonard  Davidow,  chairman  emeritus;  Len  Small,  owning 
partner;  and  Patrick  Linsky,  executive  vice  president. 


25th  anniversary 
celebrated  by 
Family  Weekly 

Family  Weekly,  the  supplement  on 
contract  with  342  weekend  editions  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  . 

When  the  magazine's  first  issue  was 
published  on  September  13.  1953.  it  was 
carried  by  31  newspapers.  As  of  the 
January  19.54  edition  of  SRDS.  the  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly  roster  had  36  papers.  Of  the 
26  newspapers  which  began  1954  with 
Family  Weekly,  totalling  1.7  million  cir¬ 
culation.  25  still  carry  it  as  a  Sunday 
supplement.  Today,  the  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  newspapers  using  it  as  a 
Sunday  or  weekend  magazine  is 
1 1 .600.000. 

Ownership  is  divided  equally  among 
four  partners:  the  Len  Small  family  of 
the  Small  Newspapers.  Kankakee.  HI., 
the  Hoiles  family  of  Hoiles  Newspapers 
headquartered  in  Santa  Ana.  Calif..  Bob 
Howard  of  Howard  Newspapers  based 
in  Oceanside,  Calif.,  and  Hton  Reynolds 
of  Donrey  Media  Group,  headquartered 
in  Fort  Smith.  Ark.  and  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
They  bought  the  magazine  in  June  1976 
from  Downe  Communications  Inc.,  a 
company  of  The  Charter  Co.  of  New 
York  City  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Morton  Frank,  president  and  publisher 
of  Family  Weekly,  has  been  with  the 
magazine  since  January  1958,  when  he 
joined  as  Director  of  Publisher  Relations. 
He  became  Vice-President  in  1962,  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  1966,  Executive  Vice-President 
in  1968,  President  in  1971,  Chairman  in 
January  1976,  and  again  President  and 
Publisher  in  June  1976. 

Immediately  prior  to  joining  Family 
Weekly  he  had  been  editor,  publisher 
and  co-owner  of  a  group  of  Ohio  news¬ 
papers  headquartered  in  Canton. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  where  he  worked  on  the  campus 
daily  newspaper  and  monthly  humor 
magazine,  he  did  post-graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Duquesne 
University,  and  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  (now  Carnegie-Mellon). 
Last  year  the  University  of  Michigan 
Alumnus  magazine  named  him  as  one  of 
that  institution’s  24  best-known  living 
alumni. 

He  began  his  professional  career  in 
journalism  immediately  after  graduation 
from  Ann  Arbor  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Braddoek  Daily  News  Herald  and 
editor  of  the  Braddoek  (Pa.)  Free  Press. 
Then  he  became  a  writer,  advertising 
salesman,  and  rotogravure  magazine 
manager  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Pittshurffh  Press,  a  job  held  until  World 
War  11,  when  he  joined  the  Navy. 

Following  his  naval  service  Frank 
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joined  the  Arizona  Times  in  Phoenix  as 
vicepresident  and  business  manager, 
from  which  he  moved  to  his  Ohio  news- 
papering  years.  While  a  publisher  in  Can¬ 
ton,  Lorain,  Salem  and  Strasburg,  he 
likewise  was  the  organizer  and  president 
of  a  company  that  won  the  grant  for  Can¬ 
ton’s  only  television  station  channel,  and 
a  radio  news  commentator. 

Married  to  Betty  Pope  Frank,  writer 
and  former  articles  and  features  editor  of 
Good  Honsekeepinfi  magazine.  Frank  is 
the  father  of  three  children:  a  son  Allan 
who  is  a  reporter  with  the  Washinffton. 
(D.C.)  Star,  a  son  Michael  who  is  a  so¬ 
cial  worker  in  Chicago  with  the  Illinois 
Commission  of  Child  and  Family  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  a  daughter  Marilyn  who  is  an 
actress  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Franks  make  their  home  on  East 
67th  Street  in  New  York  City,  and  on 
Rock  House  Road  in  Easton,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Family  Weekly,  the  fourth  largest  cir¬ 
culation  magazine  in  America,  has  grown 
during  a  period  in  which  three  other  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  gravure  magazines 
have  folded:  American  Weekly,  This 
Week  and  Snhnrhia  Today. 

Family  Weekly  serves  newspapers 
primarily  in  Nielsen  B  and  C  and  subur¬ 
ban  A  communities,  which  accumula¬ 
tively  represent  more  than  $174  billion 
worth  of  retail  sales,  about  lfiV/7c  of  the 
nation’s  consumer  purchases. 

Approximately  25  million  adults  and 
millions  of  uncounted  youngsters  read 
Family  Weekly,  averaging  the  scores  of 
various  audience  studies. 

“As  part  of  our  25th  Anniversary 


year’’,  notes  Frank,  “members  of  our 
editorial  staff  will  visit  at  least  25  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers  to  learn  more  about 
the  living  habits,  aspirations,  problems 
and  accomplishments  of  people  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country.  They  will 
then  translate  this  material  into  highly 
relevant  articles  in  Family  Weekly”. 

President  Carter 
hails  Family  Weekly 

President  Carter,  praising  Family 
Weekly  magazine  on  its  25th  anniver¬ 
sary,  says  the  magazine  has  made  “im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  stability,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  strength  of  American  family 
life.” 

The  President’s  message  was  received 
by  Family  Weekly  at  a  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary  luncheon  (September  12)  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  attended  by  more  than  550 
guests  from  the  advertising,  publishing, 
theatrical  and  literary  worlds. 

The  President  praised  the  magazine  for 
its  “enviable  reputation  for  sensitivity 
and  responsiveness  to  the  changing 
needs  of  our  time”  and  for  “a  quarter 
century  of  valuable  service  to  our  soci¬ 
ety.” 

The  President  concluded  with  the 
statement:  “in  communities  across 
America  the  newspaper  reading  public 
has  derived  useful  knowledge  and  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  pages  of  your  fine  magazine 
supplement.  All  who  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  its  success  can  take  pride 
in  its  important  contributions  to  the  sta¬ 
bility,  integrity  and  strength  of  American 
family  life.” 
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HOW  FAST  DOES  A  CITY  HAVE  TO  GfJCm  BEFORE  IT  GROWS  UP? 


There  used  to  be  a  time  when  the 
only  measure  of  the  vitality  of  a  city  was 
how  big  it  grew,  and  how  fast.  Then 
people  began  to  notice  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  city  grows  too  big,  and 
too  fast. 

At  the  San  Jose  Mercury/News,  we 
believe  we  have  a  feel  for  the  kind  of 
growth  the  people  in  our  own  Santa 
Clara  County  are  looking  for.  Not 
bigness  for  its  own  sake,  but  an  ever 
improving  quality  of  life. 

And  we're  trying  to  do  our  part. 
We've  become  invoived  in  a  whole 
series  of  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  make  living  in  our  com¬ 
munity  more  rewarding,  and  just  piain 
more  fun. 

We  created  the  Community 
Camp  Fund  to  send  disadvantaged 
kids  in  Santa  Clara  County  to  camp. 

We  sponsor  Creative  Encounters, 
and  drew  capacity  crowds  to  the  San 
Jose  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  to 
hear  such  authors  as  Juies  Feiffer,  Alex 
Haley,  and  Charles  Reich  talk  and 
answer  questions  about  their  most 
recent  works. 

We  organized  the  San  Jose 
Mercury/News  Race  which  brought  out 
4000  runners  this  year... and,  with  the 
Santa  Clara  Swim  Club,  we  co-spx3nsor 
an  International  Swimming  and  Diving 
Meet  that  has  attracted  500  com¬ 


petitors  annually. 


We  brought  the  Alexander  Calder 
exhibit  to  San  Jose  for  its  only  Bay  Area 
showing.  And,  on  the  200th  anniversary 
of  San  Jose,  vrhich  also  happened  to 
be  the  (25th  anniversary  of  the  Mercury/ 
News,  we  donated  a  20  x  31  foot  mural 
by  the  world  renowned  artist,  Millard 
Sheets,  to  the  San  Jose  Municipal 
Airport. 

“We're  not  just  getting  bigger,  we're 
getting  better;'  may  be  a  cliche.  But  it 
feels  good.  Really  good. 

THE  SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY/NEWS 

A  Good  Newspaper  Is  A  Good  Listener. 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


When  your 
teen-age 
readers 
heed  good 
advice 


BiJmIUiib 


Give  your  teen-age  read¬ 
ers  and  their  parents  prac¬ 
tical,  realistic  advice  about 
virtually  everything  from 
pre-marital  sex  to  talking 
on  the  phone  to  broken 
homes. 

Six  Times  8  Week 

For  complete 
information  and 
rates  contact 
John  J.  Carroll 
at  (212)  557-2333 
or  R.J.  (Bob)  Farnell 
at  (212)  557-7725. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


New  bank  services  afford  linage  opportunities 

Although  90%.  of  banks  use  newspaper  checking,  evening  and  Saturday  hours, 
advertising  and  place  the  largest  chunk  cash  machines,  automatic  loans  and  free 
of  their  advertising  dollars  into  newspa-  credit  cards. 

pers  where  bank  ads  have  shown  growth  “A  second  major  problem  is  that  a 
equal  to  if  not  greater  than  the  14.4%  sizeable  number  of  financial  customers 
surge  of  retail,  NAB’s  marketing  vice-  switch  accounts  because  as  one  lady  puts 
president  UIdis  Grava  sees  important  it,  ‘It's  simpler  to  start  a  new  checking 
new  opportunities  for  further  growth.  account  than  to  try  to  straighten  out  the 

Grava  has  been  going  around  the  coun-  old  one' . Interestingly,  only  12% 

try  showing  bankers’  associations  a  said  they  switched  to  get  higher  interest 
Bureau  presentation  designed  to  stimu-  rates.” 

late  greater  use  of  the  newspaper  be-  ‘‘Unfortunately,”  the  presentation 
cause,  as  he  puts  it,  ‘‘Marketing  has  be-  notes,  ‘‘the  people  who  are  more  likely 
come  an  important  factor  in  bank  opera-  to  switch  their  banks  are  the  very  people 
tion  as  banks  are  offering  a  virtual  laun-  you  most  want  as  customers — the 
dry  list  of  services  each  of  which  appeals  families  with  the  highest  incomes.  In  our 
to  a  different  segment  of  readers  and  study,  42%  of  those  earning  $20,000  and 
each  of  which  could  justify  a  special  ad-  over  switched  banks  compared  to  23%  of 
vertising  program.”  those  earning  $10,000  and  under.” 

For  this  reporter,  he  ticked  off  some  of  Consistent  bank  advertising  of  their 
the  new  services  that  are  being  offered  services  is  needed  not  only  to  attract  new 
by  savings  institutions.  ‘‘Take  6  month  customers  but  to  help  retain  present 
government  notes — a  tax  free  investment  ones.  As  the  study  points  out,  ‘‘Many 
program  that  banks  can  now  offer  to  customers  spread  their  financial  business 
smaller  investors  who  have  $10,000  to  over  several  banks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
invest  at  much  higher  interest  rates  than  two  out  of  three  are  patrons  of  more  than 
banks  generally  offer.  Formerly  these  one  financial  institution  and  once  again, 
notes  were  available  only  in  units  of  the  higher  the  family  income,  the  more 
$100,000.  Now  with  a  broader  segment  likely  they  are  to  deal  with  more  than  one 
of  the  market  eligible  for  this  service,  institution.  This  may  mean  that  many 
newspapers  can  help  banks  reach  this  people  are  simply  not  aware  of  all  the 
audience.  Additional  services  beyond  services  you  offer.” 
the  standard  savings  accounts,  such  as  Banks  of  every  type  put  the  largest 
long  term  savings  certificates,  automatic  share  of  their  ad  budgets  into  newspa- 
tellers,  savings  bank  checking  accounts,  pers  with  37%  of  savings  institution  dol- 
IRA  and  Keogh  accounts  all  represent  lars  and  25%  of  commercial  bank  expen- 
linage  opportunities  which  have  already  ditures  so  earmarked.  The  latter,  last 
manifested  themselves  in  the  current  year  placed  16%  into  TV,  15%  in  radio 
bank  ad  gains.”  and  8%  in  outdoor  and  6%  in  direct  mail. 

The  NBA  bank  presentation,  based  in  “TV”  notes  Gravis,  ‘‘is  used  particu- 
part  on  “A  Four  Market  Study  of  Finan-  larly  for  image  building  while  newspa- 
cial  Service  Users”  sponsored  by  the  pers  carry  more  specifically  market  seg- 
Bureau,  brings  to  the  attention  of  bank-  mented  service  ads.” 
ers  some  kind  ofthe  gripes  their  customers  The  presentation  winds  up  with  a 

have,  which  results  in  their  switching  to  broad  series  of  effective  bank  ad  cam- 
other  institutions.  Awareness  of  these  paigns  drawn  from  newspapers  around 
problems,  it  is  felt,  could  be  the  basis  for  the  country  showing  the  full  range  of 
the  banks  to  correct  the  sore  spot  and  newspaper  flexibility  from  special  posi- 
pin-point  their  policies  in  their  advertising,  tions  to  color,  etc. 

“Almost  one-third  of  the  customers 
who  switched  accounts,”  the  study 

noted,  “  .  .  have  done  so  for  reasons  r  nil3Qdpni3 

other  than  change  in  residence  or  place  OHIIIP  OUt 

of  employment.”  WVIIIIC  UUt 

‘‘First  off,  as  customers  become  more  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  an  after- 
aware  and  knowledgeable  they  become  noon  weekday  daily,  will  publish  a 
more  demanding.  One-half  of  the  people  Saturday  morning  edition,  starting  Oc- 
interviewed  did  have  complaints  about  tober  14. 

their  financial  institutions  ranging  from  William  L.  McLean  III,  editor  and 
hours  too  short,  windows  not  open  at  the  publisher,  said  readers  told  a  national  re- 
most  crowded  times,  not  enough  parking  search  firm  that  they  continue  to  prefer 
space  and  cold,  impersonal  service.  an  afternoon  weekday  paper,  but  indi- 

“  Financial  customers  were  very  clear  cated  they  want  a  morning  paper  on 
about  wanting  additional  services  .  .  .  Saturdays. 

They  want  drive  in  banking  service,  free  _ 
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Panax  Style  Selling  from 
Stan  Tomasik 


Stan  Tomasik  sells  ads  for  the  Dearborn  Press  and 
Guide  in  Dearborn,  Michigan.  As  a  25  year 
employee,  who  worked  his  way  up  the  ranks,  Stan 
knows  what  it  takes  to  be  a  successful  salesman. 
He’s  sticking  with  it. 

Stan  uses  contemporary  techniques  and  research 
data  in  his  selling  plan.  Instead  of  relying  on 
traditional  circulation  data,  Stan  sells  the  total 
audience  reached  by  the  Press  and  Guide  as  well 
as  using  other  statistics  from  Panax  Research. 

His  co-workers  and  supervisors  call  Stan  a  “good 
team  player.”  New  people  in  the  department  are 
motivated  by  his  enthusiasm.  And  with  this 
background  of  experience,  and  knowledge  of  his 
market,  Stan  is  a  resource  to  many  at  the  Press 
and  Guide. 


For  Stan,  working  with  the  Dearborn  Press  and 
Guide  is  like  being  a  quarterback  on  a  football 
team.  “I’m  able  to  do  my  job  well  because  Panax 
gives  me  the  scouting  reports  but  still  lets  me  call 
the  plays  on  the  field.  They  give  me  enough 
information  to  see  the  entire  field.” 

Stan  Tomasik,  with  his  use  of  modern  selling 
techniques,  is  a  player  we’re  glad  to  have  on  our 
team. 


R/\N/\X 


NEWSPAPERS 


Box  1860.  East  Lansing.  Michigan  48823 


NEW  PLANT — Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  expects  to  occupy  its  new  building  in 
early  1980,  located  near  the  downtown  district.  The  location  will  allow  newsprint  to 
be  transferred  directly  into  the  plant  from  railroad  cars.  Pellegren  Corp.,  Englewod, 
Colo.,  are  architects  and  engineers.  The  newspaper  is  a  subsidiary  of  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Co. _ 


Publisher  must  reveal 
salaries  of  columnists 

The  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Ttmes-Herald  has 
been  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  and  ordered 
to  reveal  to  Local  52  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  the 
amounts  paid  five  columnists  who  are 
not  union  members. 

The  decision  was  rendered  by  a  3-man 
panel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  consisting  of  chairman  John  H. 
Fanning,  Howard  Jenkins.  Jr.,  and  John 
C.  Truesdale.  The  action  affirmed  an  ear¬ 
lier  decision  by  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Jerrold  H.  Shapiro. 

The  Guild  had  contended  that  it  needs 
the  pay  scale  of  the  columnists  (I)  to 
determine  for  bargaining  purposes  the 
appropriate  pay  for  its  members  and  (2) 
to  “possibly”  determine  bargaining  de¬ 
mands  for  non-union  members  doing  the 
same  work  as  Guildsmen. 

The  law  judge  decided,  and  the  NLRB 
has  agreed,  that  the  latter  is  “not  a  man¬ 
datory  subject  of  bargaining”.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  law  judge  ruled,  and  the 
NLRB  agreed,  that  “the  union  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  information  concerning  col¬ 
umnists’  compensation  for  assistance  in 
framing  its  wage  proposal  covering  the 
unit  employes  it  represented.” 


Acquisitions  halted 
by  Post  Corporation 

No  major  new  acquisitions  will  be 
made  by  the  Post  Corporation,  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wise.,  for  five  years.  Post's  pres¬ 
ident  and  director  V.I.  Minihan  dis¬ 
closed. 

Speaking  before  the  New  York  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Analysts  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7.  Minihan  said  that  the  major 
acquisitions  of  the  last  16  months  have 
put  the  Post  Corp.  in  debt  for  $27  million. 
The  net  worth  of  the  corporation  is  $17 
million. 


In  1977  Post  acquired  WOKR-tv  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  for  $15.8  million,  the 
ComCorp  Corp..  publisher  of  the  Sun 
Newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Florida  for  $2.7 
million,  and  the  Collinsville  (Ill.)  Herald 
for$l  million.  In  1978  Gowe  Printing  Co. 
of  Medina,  Ohio  was  acquired  for  $3.7 
million. 

All  acquisitions  were  made  with  bor¬ 
rowed  cash,  and  if  profits  maintain  their 
present  level,  the  firm  will  be  out  of  debt 
in  five  years.  The  first  loan  payment  of 
$!'/>  million  will  be  made  later  this 
month,  Minihan  said. 

David  Nelson,  executive  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  Post  Corp.  noted  that 
ComCorp  is  currently  adding  290  profit 
per  share  of  stock.  WOKR-tv  500  per 
share  and  Gowe  Printing  300.  “The 
profits  of  WOKR  are  as  great  as  Gannett 
owned  WHEC  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  which 
was  recently  sold  for  $27  million,”  Nel¬ 
son  said. 

Suburban  newspapers  are  emerging 
from  “mom  and  pop  operations”  and 
undergoing  lots  of  “Move,  change,  and 
experimentation.”  Nelson  said.  He 
added  that  Post’s  suburban  newspapers 
contribute  509?  of  the  company’s  profits. 
The  company’s  twelve  Milwaukee 
weekly  newspapers  continue  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  unprofitably.  but  this  year’s  loss 
was  V47r  less  than  last  year.  Nelson  said. 


Intern  programs 
to  be  studied 

Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  will  undertake  a  study  of  intern 
programs. 

Delegates  at  the  recent  AEJ  conven¬ 
tion  in  Seattle  approved  the  study  to¬ 
gether  with  “appropriate  professional  af¬ 
filiates  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism.” 

One  of  the  areas  that  will  be  examined 
is  a  proposal  by  The  Newspaper  Guild 
that  the  students  and  interns  placed  by 
j-schools  on  newspapers  get  paid.  The 
Guild  is  among  AEJ’s  affiliates. 


PIONEER  Profiles 

W.  L.  (Les)  HILL 

Publisher 

The  Havre 
Daily  News 

Havre,  Montana 

Advancing  from  advertising  salesman,  to  classified  advertising  manager, 
advertising  director,  and  publisher  in  less  than  eight  years  has  proven  to  me 
that  Pioneer  Newspapers  recognizes  the  efforts  put  forth  by  individuals  in 
their  organization,  and  offers  the  opportunity  for  advancement  that  we  all  seek. 

As  North  Central  Montana’s  only  daily  newspaper  offering  complete  local 
and  national  coverage  to  Havre  and  the  Hi-Line,  we  at  the  HAVRE  DAILY 
News  are  constantly  striving  to  improve  ourselves,  in  order  to  provide  our 
readers  and  advertisers  with  the  best  newspaper  possible. 

PIONEER  NEWSFilPERS 

Publishing  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  in  Ten  States 


Corporate  Headquarters: 


131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle.  Wa.  98109 
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“Our  Harris  845 
presses  have  put 
us  out  front  in  the 
insert  business!' 


Bud  Penrose,  Executive  V.P.-Plant  Operations 
South  Shore  Publishing  Inc. 

North  Scituate,  Mass. 

“We’re  one  of  the  biggest  offset 
printers  of  newspaper  inserts  in  the 
country.  With  runs  ranging  from  100,000 
up  to  6  million! 

“To  give  us  a  competitive  edge,  we 
wanted  the  kind  of  press  that  would  print 
faster  and  better  than  anything  else  on 
the  market ...  at  a  good  price. 

“And  after  considerable  comparison 
shopping,  we  found  the  Harris  N-845 
met  these  requirements  better  than  any 
other  press. 

“It  produces  an  8-page  or  16-page 
insert  at  the  rate  of  45,000  pph,  and  we 
could  rev  it  up  to  go  even  faster  if  we 
wanted  to.  We  knew  going  in  that  the 
quality  would  be  excellent.  Our  Harris 
presses  can  print  almost  as  good  on 
newsprint  as  most  other  presses  print  on 
coated  stocks  with  heatset. 

“Finally,  I  can’t  say  enough  good  things 
about  the  super  service  Harris  gives  us. 
Quick  delivery  and  great  follow  through.’’ 

Make  your  own  comparison  before  you 
buy  your  next  press.  We  think  you,  too, 
will  find  Harris  meets  your  requirements 
better  than  anything  else. 


Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press  Divi¬ 
sion,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island  02891. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


Newspapers  to  distribute 
66  miiiion  Ford  inserts 


Ford  Division  dealer  advertising  as¬ 
sociates  will  run  an  eight  page,  full  color, 
preprinted  advertising  supplement  in 
2,400  newspapers — 1,315  dailies  and 
1,805  weeklies — the  week  of  October  I 
to  announce  the  1979  line  of  Ford  cars 
and  trucks,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Jim  Hollis,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
the  bureau’s  insert  division,  stated  that 
the  press  run — more  than  66  million 
copies — will  provide  for  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  circulation  ever  given  a  preprint 
ad. 

He  noted  that  it  is  the  second  massive 
newspaper  preprint  used  by  Ford  this 
year,  and  that  it  attests  the  success  of 
this  method  of  bringing  a  large  amount  of 
new  information  quickly  to  huge  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  In  March,  Ford  and  its 
dealer  associations  ran  a  sales  boosting 
supplement  in  more  than  1,900  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  printed  more  than  57  miiiion 
copies. 

in  both  instances,  bureau  involvement 
with  the  Ford  supplement  included  the 
use  of  its  computer  capability  to  develop 
information  on  rates,  circulations,  costs 
and  shipping  information  as  well  as  the 
handling  of  insertion  orders,  invoices 
and  payments. 

Fifty-one  of  the  55  Ford  Division  Ad¬ 
vertising  Fund  district  and  metropolitan 
committees  are  participating  in  the 
newspaper  announcement  supplement 
for  the  1979  Ford  car  and  truck  line.  This 
supplement  will  cover  75%  of  all  United 
States  households. 

Each  newspaper’s  supplement  will 
carry  that  paper’s  masthead.  In  addition, 
back  pages  will  carry  local  dealer  iden¬ 
tifications. 

Logistics  of  the  Ford  newspaper  an¬ 
nouncement  preprint  for  its  1979  cars 
and  trucks  include: 

Paper:  1,714  tons,  enough  for  a  lO-M 


inch  continuous  ribbon  that  would  reach 
twice  around  the  world. 

Ink:  670,000  pounds. 

Press  requirements:  eight  rotogravure 
presses  in  four  plant  locations. 

Printing  schedule:  four  7-day  weeks, 
three  shifts  a  day. 

B&B  campaign 
for  Sunbeam  bread 

The  first  advertising  by  Benton  & 
Bowles  for  Sunbeam  bread  begins  its 
market-by-market  roll  out  in  mid- 
September. 

Quality  Bakers  of  America,  Inc., 
(QBA),  the  112-member  cooperative, 
with  annual  sales  of  $l-billion  annually, 
became  a  B«&B  client  April  14. 

By  the  end  of  October,  the  campaign 
will  saturate  the  30  states  East  of  the 
Rockies  where  there  are  QBA  members, 
marketers  of  Sunbeam-branded  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“Watch  the  Sunbeam  go  down”  is  the 
theme  of  the  campaign,  from  the  song 
heard  in  television  and  radio  commer¬ 
cials  to  the  print  advertising — 
newspaper,  outdoor,  trade  ads, 
brochures  and  point-of-purchase  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  campaign  is  rolling  out  market- 
by-market,  baker-by-baker,  according  to 
customized  media  plans  tailored  to  the 
particular  needs  of  each  member.  News¬ 
paper  ads  as  well  as  all  other  print  mate¬ 
rials  are  available  on  an  individualized 
basis. 


THE  BEST  KEEPS  GETTING  BETTER 


COMPUTER-TO-COMPUTER 

By  DataNews.  DataFeature,  OataSoeed 

AND 

CAMERA-READY 


(518)792-9914 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  (212)557-2333 


Complete  TV  Listings 
>  Any  Width 

•  Any  Font 

•  Any  Point  Si2e 

Complete  TV  Booklets 

•  With  Your  Logo 
Feature  Package 

•  TV  News 

•  Feature  Articles 

•  Profiles 

•  Puzzles  &  Quizzes 

•  Halftone  Photographs 


.  .  Checkers 
isjusfr  upyour  street'. 

'=0  0 


/r  -Jir:; 


Penn  to  KM&G 

Penn  Athletic  Products  Company. 
Monroeville,  Pa.,  has  named  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove — Pittsburgh  as  its 
advertising  and  public  relations  agency. 

The  account  previously  was  handled 
by  Hasselbart  Mitten  Inc.,  Akron. 


Quaker  Village  •  Glens  Falls.  New  York  12801 


Checker  ads  voted 
best  in  the  world 

&  Checkers’  corporate  advertising  in 

s  South  Africa  has  been  acclaimed  the  best 
retail  advertising  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  USA  Food 
Marketing  Institute,  a  world  authority  on 
;,  food  marketing  and  merchandising. 
Checkers  is  a  supermarket  chain  and  a 
client  of  BBDO  South  Africa. 

;n  The  Checkers  campaign  was  selected 

le  for  the  top  honor  from  the  advertising  of 
s.  21  top  retail  companies  around  the 
I-  world.  The  retailers  were  invited  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  current  advertising  campaigns 
le  for  discussion  and  assessment  by  the  50 
ig  delegates  of  the  Institute, 
r-  The  presentation  was  made  by  John 
—  Hooper,  the  BBDO  director  responsible 
s,  for  the  Checkers  account,  Rex  Glanville, 
e-  Checkers’  vice-president,  and  Peter 
Mackey,  Checkers’  advertising  manager, 
t-  The  theme  of  the  BBDO-created  cam- 
to  paign  was  the  convenience  factor  sum- 
ie  marized  in  the  slogan,  “Checkers  is  just 
s-  up  your  street.” 

e-  Hooper  said  the  campaign  was  based 
;d  on  the  one  big  advantage  Checkers  had 
over  its  competitors.  “Since  corporate 
advertising  should  concentrate  on  the 
perceived  difference  and  there  really  are 
y,  no  big  differences  in  supermarket  prices 
n,  among  the  chains,  BBDO  capitalized  on 
ts  the  preoccupation  with  both  the  lack  of 
y.  fuel  and  its  inherent  expense  to  bring 
•d  home  the  fact  that  Checkers,  of  all  the 
chains,  was  the  easiest  and  most  conve¬ 
nient  way  to  shop,”  explained  Hooper. 

Friday  publication 
started  by  daily 

Rosenberg  (Tex.)  Herald  Coaster  has 
added  Friday  as  its  sixth  publication  day 
of  the  week,  effective  with  the  Sep¬ 
tember  8  edition. 

The  7,000  circulation  paper  has  also 
completed  its  move  into  a  new  6,400- 
square-foot  newspaper  office. 

In  conjunction  with  the  move  and  the 
sixth  day  edition,  two  key  staff  positions 
were  filled.  Richard  Looney,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lafkin  (Tex.) 
News,  has  been  named  sales  director  of 
the  Herald  Coaster,  and  D.  Mark  Sin- 
/  gletary  has  been  named  vicepresident 
and  controller. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  HAS  A 
WINNER  FOR  YOUL 
IN  THAT  ENDLESS  COMPETITION 
FOR  ADDED  READERSHIP. 


a  new  monthly  magazine  from  NewTimes. 

The  sport  for  all  ages  has  come  of  age!  More  than  20  million  Americans 
are  running  through  woods  and  fields,  in  parks  and  on  city 
streets,  in  competitive  events-or  just  for  the  pure 
exhilaration  of  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
f  One  the 

I  %  ■  {  ^  I  George  Hirsch,  pub- 

*  V  fled icated  runner  himself, 

^  I  Hirsch  has  long  wanted  to 

create  a  totally  unique  run- 
ning magazine... covering 
^  the  sport  from  the  runner's 

point  of  view.  Now  his  labor 
of  love  is  off  and  running.  The 
Runner  has  all  the  editorial 
ingenuity  of  NewTimes;  all  its 
verve  and  vitality.  Under  the 

_ editorial  supervision  of  world- 

famous  runners,  its  coverage 
goes  the  distance.  With  features 
on  runners  and  events. .  .training 
I  and  techniques... biochemistry 
//  and  nutrition... and  much  more. 
if  Material  from  The  Runner  is  avail- 


7  able  from  Special  Features  on  a 
if  contract  basis;  either  the  complete 
I  contents  of  an  issue  or  as  special  pre- 
/  mium  one-shots.  For  details  and  rates 
1 1  contact  jesse  Levine  or  Dan  Barber. 

'  Call  collect;  (212)972-1070.  Race  to 
I  that  phone... and  get  out  front  with 
!l  The  Runner  I 


I 

mm 

H 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 
NiYTk 

,  '  'I  SYNDICATION  SALES 
CORPORATION 

200  park  avenue,  sixth  floor,  new  YORK.  N  Y.  10017 
(212)972-1070  TELEX:  640-198 


Legally  speaking  By  Paul  J.  Levine 

Press  freedom  cases  at  Supreme  Court 


When  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  reconvenes  next  month,  the 
crowded  docket  will  include  two  impor¬ 
tant  cases  that  threaten  to  continue  the 
assault  on  press  freedom.  One  involves 
access  to  pre-trial  hearings  in  criminal 
cases,  the  other,  the  extent  of  pre-trial 
questioning  of  reporters  in  libel  suits. 

Judging  from  the  Court's  recent  term 
in  which  the  news  media  lost  five  of  six 
decisions,  it  would  take  a  constitutional 
optimist  to  predict  press  victories  in  both 
cases.  Indeed,  a  look  at  the  cases  leads 
to  the  chilling  conclusion  that  the  press  is 
in  danger  of  losing  both. 

ACCESS  TO  PRE-TRIAL  HEAR¬ 
INGS — The  Supreme  Court  will  be 
asked  to  overturn  a  judge's  decision 
to  bar  the  press  and  public  from  pre-trial 
suppression  of  evidence  hearings.  Last 
year,  a  New  York  Court  ruled  that  a  trial 
judge  may  hold  secret  hearings  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  suppress  evidence  if  the  "tainted 
evidence"  would  jeopardize  finding  an 
impartial  jury. 

The  case,  Gannett  \'.  DePasqnalc,  in¬ 
volved  a  highly  publiciz.ed  murder  of  a 
former  policeman  in  a  rural  area.  The 
two  defendants  allegedly  confessed  to 
the  police  and  later  moved  the  court  to 
suppress  the  confession  on  constitutional 
grounds.  Eearing  that  potential  jurors  in 
the  area  would  learn  of  the  confession 
and  be  prejudiced  by  it.  even  if  it  were 
excluded  at  the  trial,  the  judge  barred 
both  press  and  public  from  a  pre-trial 
hearing. 

"The  public's  right  to  demand  access 
to  criminal  trials,  let  alone  suppression 
hearings,  was  never  intended  to  com¬ 
prehend  outside  interference  with  or¬ 
derly  judicial  process,”  said  Judge  Sol 
Wachtler  of  New  York's  highest  court. 
"The  public  trial  concept  has  therefore 
never  been  viewed  as  imposing  a  rigid, 
inflexible  straightjacket  on  the  courts." 

A  dissenting  New  York  judge  objected 
to  the  "drastic  remedy”  of  closing  the 
courtroom,  calling  it  a  "draconian  mea¬ 
sure  without  proof  of  abject  necessity.” 
Judge  Lawrence  Cooke  would  have  the 
trial  court  attempt  less  severe  measures. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  estab¬ 
lished  guidelines  for  closing  pre-trial 
hearings,  if  it  is  ever  proper.  The  Court 
has.  however,  consistently  condemned 
prior  restraints  on  publication  of  infor- 


(Paul  J.  Levine,  an  attorney  in  the 
Miami,  Florida  office  of  Morgan,  I>ewis  & 
Bockius  law  firm  as  well  as  a  syndicated 
columnist  for  Copley  News  Service,  will 
write  an  occasional  column  for  Eoitok  & 
Pi  ki.ishkr  on  topics  pertaining  to  news¬ 
paper  law.) 
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mation  that  has  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  news  media.  Two  years  ago,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Nebraska  Press 
Assaeiation  v.  Stuart,  the  Court  unani¬ 
mously  struck  down  prohibitions  against 
reporting  a  defendant's  confession  and 
other  information  learned  in  open  court. 

The  case  did  not  answer  the  question 
whether  closing  the  courtroom  door  and 
cutting  off  access  to  the  information  will 
pass  constitutional  muster.  However,  in 
a  footnote  to  his  majority  opinion.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  referred  to  the  closing  of 
pre-trial  proceedings  as  a  less  intrusive 
infringement  on  press  rights  than  the 
“gag  order”  employed  by  the  Nebraska 
courts.  Justice  Burger  went  on  to  state 
that  the  Court  is  not  “now  confronted” 
with  the  constitutionality  of  the  closure 
procedure  which  is  recommended  under 
certain  circumstances  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict 
precisely  what  the  Court  will  do  now  that 
it  is  confronted  with  the  access  issue.  An 
educated  guess  is  that  the  majority  will 
establish  guidelines  that  will  permit  clos¬ 
ing  pre-trial  proceedings  under  certain 
limited  circumstances.  It  is  also  likely 
that  the  Court  will  rule  that  the  New 
York  hearing  was  improperly  closed  be¬ 
cause  the  judge  did  not  exhaust  alterna¬ 
tive  methods  to  protect  the  defendant 
and  failed  to  grant  the  press  a  hearing  on 
the  closure  issue.  In  short,  the  case  may 
be  a  mixed  result  for  the  news  media 
which  strongly  oppose  even  limited  clo¬ 
sure  of  courtroom  proceedings. 

DISCOVERY  OE  "EDITORIAL 
THOUGHT” — The  press  won  a  signifi¬ 
cant  victory  last  year  before  the  re¬ 
spected  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Herbert  r.  Lando,  a  libel  case  involv¬ 
ing  the  CBS  program.  "60  Minutes.” 
Chief  Judge  Irving  Kaufman  wrote  the 
decision  protecting  a  CBS  producer  from 
answering  questions  regarding  his  opin¬ 
ions  formed  during  research  for  the 
documentary,  "The  Selling  of  Col.  Her¬ 
bert.” 

Col.  Anthony  Herbert  was  a  career 
Army  officer  who  obtained  notoriety 
during  the  Vietnam  War  when  he 
charged  his  superior  with  covering  up 
U.S.  war  crimes.  Herbert  became  some¬ 
thing  of  a  media  celebrity  until  “60  Min¬ 
utes”  punctured  his  hero's  image.  The 
broadcast  cast  doubt  on  Herbert's  allega¬ 
tions.  prompting  a  libel  suit  claiming 
$44,72.''.000  in  damages. 

Col.  Herbert's  lawyers  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tensive  pre-trial  “discovery”  at  which 
time  program  producer  Barry  Lando 
submitted  to  26  sessions  of  sworn  tes¬ 
timony  which  filled  more  than  2.900 


pages.  On  the  advice  of  CBS  lawyers, 
however,  he  refused  to  answer  questions 
as  to  his  opinions  and  conclusions 
formed  during  research  of  the  documen¬ 
tary.  In  upholding  this  refusal.  Judge 
Kaufman  wrote  that  Col.  Herbert  "has 
already  discovered  what  Lando  knew, 
saw,  said  and  wrote  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion.”  The  Judge  refused  to  permit  in¬ 
quiry  into  what  Lando  thought  on  the 
ground  that  it  struck  “to  the  heart  of  the 
vital  human  component  of  the  editorial 
process.”  In  other  words,  the  questions 
impermissibly  infringed  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms. 

The  decision  was  hailed  by  the  press 
as  a  major  victory.  So  it  is.  But  it  may  be 
short-lived.  Going  out  on  a  constitutional 
limb,  this  writer  cannot  believe  that  the 
current  Supreme  Court  will  affirm  the 
decision.  Going  a  step  further,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Justices  Brennan  and  Mar¬ 
shall  may  be  the  only  dissenters  on  the 
case. 

It  is  likely  that  this  Court  will  decide 
that  no  "direct  infringements”  on  press 
freedom  are  involved  when  questions  are 
asked  about  decision-making  in  the 
editorial  process.  The  Court  has  been 
notoriously  lax  in  enforcing  "incidental” 
burdens  on  the  press  such  as  those  en¬ 
countered  in  the  "access  to  news” 
cases.  The  majority  will  likely  stress  the 
heavy  burden  on  a  public-figure  libel 
plaintiff  who  must  prove  that  the  defen¬ 
dant  either  knew  the  material  to  be  false 
or  recklessly  disregarded  the  truth. 

In  particular,  the  majority  will  likely 
express  the  fear  that  unless  the  plaintiff 
has  access  to  "state  of  mind”  discovery, 
the  press  will  be  immunized  in  public- 
figure  libel  cases.  This  might  not  have 
troubled  such  First  Amendment  advo¬ 
cates  as  the  late  Justice  Hugo  Black  or 
former  Justice  William  Douglas.  When 
the  Court  first  applied  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  as  a  defense  to  libel  suits  in  the 
1 964  case  o^New  York  Times  v.  Snlliran, 
they  went  along  but  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  totally  abolishing  most  such  cases. 

Three  years  later  when  a  $460,000  libel 
verdict  against  the  Saturday  Eveniiift 
Post  was  upheld.  Justice  Black  dissented 
and  argued  that  the  New  York  Times 
rule — still  in  effect  today — was  “wholly 
inadequate  to  save  the  press  from  being 
destroyed  by  libel  judgments.”  He 
would  have  gladly  immunized  the  press 
from  libel  suits,  though  no  member  of  the 
current  Court  shares  that  view. 

The  future  looks  grim  for  the  news 
media  in  the  hands  of  the  current  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  is  considered 
mediocre  at  best  by  most  constitutional 
scholars.  No  reversal  of  form  should  be 
expected  from  the  Court.  While  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  the  precise  outcome 
of  the  Gannett  and  Herbert  cases,  it  is 
likely  that  no  major  press  victories  will 
result.  At  best,  the  news  media  hope  for 
no  further  erosion  of  First  Amendment 
rights. 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  TO  SAVE  ON  ADTO  INSURANCE 

A  GOOD  DRIVING  RECORD  CAN  LOWER  YOUR  PREMIUMS.  SO  CAN  HIGHER  DEDUCTIBLES. 


In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  average  cost  of 
car  insurance  has  risen  over 
50%  in  the  past  five  years. 

Liability  insurance  pro¬ 
tects  you  against  the  claims 
of  others.  Its  cost,  like  that  of 
any  insurance,  is  based  on 
what  the  insurance  company 
has  to  pay  in  claims  plus  its 
overhead.  And  the  cost  of 
everybody’s  individual  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance  is  inflated  by 
large  court  settlements  and 
exaggerated  claims. 

Although  liability  insur¬ 
ance  is  required  by  law  in 
many  states,  in  light  of  the 
trend  toward  higher  settle¬ 
ments,  you  should  be  sure 
that  your  coverage  is  ade¬ 
quate. 

But  in  the  "voluntary” 
parts  of  your  car  insurance- 
collision  and  comprehensive 
(fire  and  theft)— that  cover 
physical  damage  to  your  own 
car,  there  are  some  things 
you  can  do  to  lower  your 
insurance  bill. 

Safe  drivers  pay  lower 
premiums  for  both  liability 
and  collision  coverage.  In¬ 
surance  rates  are  set  that 
way  because  drivers  with  a 
good  past  history  are  less 
likely  to  have  accidents  in  the 
future.  Many  insurance  com¬ 
panies  define  "safe  drivers” 
as  those  with  two  or  less 


moving  traffic  violations  and 
no  "chargeable,  at  fault”  ac¬ 
cidents  within  the  past  three 
years.  Their  premiums  may 
be  as  much  as  25%  lower. 

You  can  often  cut  your 
premiums  for  collision  and 
comprehensive  by  25%  to 
50%  by  raising  your  deduct¬ 
ible.  Many  people  still  choose 
full-coverage  comprehensive 
and  $100  deductible  collision 


value  of  your  car  on  the  used- 
car  market,  and  your  own 
financial  situation.  If  your 
car  is  more  than  five  years 
old,  it  may  not  pay  to  buy  any 
collision  insurance.  If  you  do 
have  an  accident,  casualty 
losses  over  $100  that  are 
not  reimbursed  by  insurance 
coverage  are  tax  deductible, 
in  many  instances,  providing 
you  itemize  your  tax  return. 


TYPICAL  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  TOR  A  FUU  SIZE 1978  MODEL  GM  CAR! 


Full-coverage  comprehensive 
and  $100  deductible  collision 

$200  deductible  comprehensive 
and  $500  deductible  collision 

Standard 

Safe  Driver 

Safe  Driver 

ATLANTA 

$267 

$201 

$111 

CHICAGO 

$947 

$711 

$395 

LOS  ANGELES 

$476 

$358 

$197 

SANTA  FE 

$412 

$311 

$172 

WINNETKA.  ILL. 

(suburb  of  Chicago) 

$372 

$280 

$154 

^  Insurance  premiums  are  based  on  many  factors,  including  your  age.  the  kind  ot  car  you  own  and  where 
you  live.  Rates  vary  from  company  to  company.  The  figures  above  do  not  include  liability  coverage. 


coverage.  That  means  they 
pay  the  first  $100  on  collision- 
related  damages  and  the  in¬ 
surance  company  pays  the 
rest.  But  just  look  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  increase  the 
deductibles  to  $200  on 
comprehensive  and  $500  on 
collision:  In  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  the  typical  annual 
premium  for  a  safe  driver 
will  drop  from  $358  to  $197. 
The  higher  the  deductible, 
the  lower  the  premium,  (See 
the  chart  for  more  examples.) 

Of  course,  you  assume 
more  of  the  risk  by  choosing 
higher  deductibles.  It’s  a  per¬ 
sonal  decision  that  should  be 
based  on  a  thorough  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  age  of  your  car,  the 


We  believe  that  if  you 
have  enough  information 
you  won’t  have  to  spend  as 
much  money  to  own  and 
maintain  a  car.  And  that’ll  be 
good  for  you  and  good  for  us. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give 
customers  useful  information 
about  their  cars  and  trucks  and 
the  company  that  builds  them. 

General  Motors 

People  building  transportation 
to  serve  people 


study  examines  impact 


In  non-video  operations,  changes  in 
wire  copy  are  relatively  rare  because  of 
the  mechanical  hassle  involved.  One 


of  electronic  newsroom 


By  Larry  Kurtz 

Electronic  newsrooms  slow  the  editing 
process,  even  though  they  improve  dead¬ 
line  flexibility  and  save  time  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  publishers  of  many  papers 
which  have  yet  to  convert  are  under  the 
impression  electronics  will  speed  up  edit¬ 
ing. 

This  conflict  between  the  experience 
at  electronic  newspapers  and  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  non-video  publishers  who  plan 
to  change  emerged  from  a  personal  study 
covering  every  daily  newspaper  in 
Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

Every  fully-electronic  paper  in  the 
four  states  was  visited  and  a  100'^  re¬ 
sponse  was  obtained  in  a  mail  survey  of 
the  others.  The  research  was  completed 
in  May  and  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
findings  served  as  the  base  for  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  annual  June  meeting  of 
the  Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated 
Press  Association. 

Papers  which  have  converted  gener¬ 
ally  reported  gaining  an  hour  or  more  in 
routine  deadline  flexibility,  because  of 
the  production  advantages  of  computer 
systems.  However,  the  actual  editing 
process  takes  more  time.  In  some  cases, 
additional  help  has  been  required  just  to 
keep  up  with  the  same  volume  of  pre¬ 
video  copy. 

But  publishers  who  have  yet  to  adopt 
electronic  newsrooms  generally  expect 
video  systems  to  speed  up  the  editing 
process.  They  also  indicate  they  intend 
to  hire  more  reporters  when  they  con¬ 
vert,  but  not  more  editors.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  converters  may  give  them 
reason  to  rethink  their  expectations. 

Three  factors  combine  to  slow  editing 
in  electronic  newsrooms:  video  editing 
requires  greater  mechanical  dexterity 
than  paper-and-pencil  editing;  it  encour¬ 
ages  the  exercise  of  a  wire-editing  func¬ 
tion  which  had  withered  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  teletypesetter  tape;  and  it 
forces  closer  scrutiny  of  copy  for  proof¬ 
reading. 

Among  other  conclusions  in  the  study; 
— By  publishers'  own  estimates,  full 
video  technology  will  be  implemented  by 
every  daily  in  the  four  states  within  the 
next  five  years,  although  current  pene- 


( Larry  Kurtz  joined  the  University  of 
Arizona  Journalism  faculty  this  summer 
after  a  17-year  career  with  the  Associated 
Press,  the  last  six  as  Utah-ldaho  bureau 
chief  headquartered  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
This  article  highlights  findings  in  his 
Ph.D.  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  Videoscreen  Impact  on  Intermoun¬ 
tain  Newspapers.) 
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tration  is  less  than  259?. 

— Conversion  has  been  led  and  likely 
will  continue  to  be  led  by  the  larger  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  group-owned,  those  which 
either  have  the  greatest  prospects  for  fi¬ 
nancial  benefit  or  are  favored  by  outside 
expertise  and  captial.  The  last  to  convert 
likely  will  be  small,  independently 
owned  papers  with  efficient  backshops 
and  little  prospect  of  quick  payback. 

— The  transfer  of  production  quality 
control  from  the  backshop  to  the  news¬ 
room  is  creating  new.  editorially  control¬ 
led  jobs  which  draw  from  a  combination 
of  reporting,  editing,  typing,  and  proof¬ 
reading  duties. 

— Hard  copy,  while  still  common  in 
video  newsroons,  no  longer  is  consid¬ 
ered  essential  and  seems  destined  for  ob¬ 
solescence  with  the  increasing  trend  to¬ 
ward  high-speed  delivery  of  news  service 
material. 

— Placing  production  quality  control  in 
the  newsroom  has  removed  a  traditional 
source  of  conflict  between  newsroom 
and  backshop,  thereby  giving  video  sys¬ 
tems  a  staff  popularity  transcending  any 
operational  complaints. 

— Video  skills  are  learned  quickly,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  job  applicants  to 
demonstrate  prior  competence  with  elec¬ 
tronic  keyboards.  The  lack  of  standardi¬ 
zation  in  the  industry  promotes  employer 
preference  for  on-the-job  training,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  training  in  journalism  schools. 

Most  editors  feel  typographical  accu¬ 
racy  has  improved  since  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  electronics,  but  at  some  smaller 
papers  there  are  complaints  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  of  proofreading  has  led  to 
an  increase  in  errors. 

The  psychological  relief  associated 
with  the  change  to  electronics  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  non-monetary  benefit  of 
conversion.  Editors  expressed  delight 
over  the  elimination  of  conflicts  with 
backshop  personnel. 

It  seems  clear  that  newsroom  people 
will  accept  a  shortage  of  terminals,  in¬ 
adequate  storage  capacity,  maintenance 
problems,  and  assorted  other  headaches 
in  return  for  being  able  to  control  the 
product.  Even  the  pioneers,  with  longer 
lists  of  complaints  than  those  employing 
newer,  more  sophisticated  systems, 
seem  satisfied  to  have  traded  old 
technology  for  new. 

The  major  complaints  about  electronic 
systems  center  on  inadequate  storage 
capacity,  a  shortage  of  screens  in  the 
newsroom,  and  obsolescence  of  pioneer 
electronic  equipment. 

Someone  should  look  into  whether 
editing  of  wire  copy  has  been  revived  by 
implementation  of  electronics. 


publisher  was  rather  explicit  in  saying  he 
felt  editing  has  been  a  lost  art  ever  since 
the  introduction  of  TTS  tape  and  photo¬ 
composition.  Video  systems  offer  the 
editor  ultimate  flexibility.  However,  as 
the  most  visible  result  of  the  editor's 
work,  proofreading  may  take  a  higher 
priority. 

Many  editors  continue  to  pass  wire 
copy  along  virtually  unchanged,  even 
though  they  now  have  a  real  opportunity 
to  edit.  Given  the  additional  editorial 
burden  of  proofreading,  and  the  innately 
slower  process  of  electronic  editing,  we 
may  not  see  the  kind  of  editing  revival 
that  some  people  expect — unless,  of 
course,  additional  manpower  is  put  on 
the  desk  or  other  duties  are  lifted. 

Some  newspapers  do  not  look  forward 
to  electronic  conversion,  but  see  it  as 
inevitable  because  of  a  dwindling  supply 
of  skilled  backshop  help.  Some  are  seiz¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  change  because 
they  can  save  a  lot  of  money  in  a  hurry. 
Others  are  waiting  for  the  right  price.  A 
handful,  for  miscellaneous  reasons,  will 
find  themselves  forced  into  it,  as  though 
caught  by  an  engulfing  wave  which  they 
cannot  escape. 

Some  new  jobs  are  popping  up  and  the 
future  may  hold  opportunity  for  persons 
with  the  ability  and  the  interest  to  per¬ 
form  jack-of-all-trades  functions  in 
newsrooms.  The  trend  is  by  no  means 
general,  but  there  is  an  emerging  role  for 
persons  who  can  at  times  proofread, 
edit,  input  the  copy  of  others,  and  verify 
material  or  handle  reporting  by  tele¬ 
phone.  This  is  something  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  could  be  described  sim¬ 
ply  by  bringing  the  proofreader  out  of  the 
backshop  to  sit  beside  the  editor. 

Most  video  papers  still  use  hard  copy 
for  reference,  including  two  in  this  study 
which  tried  to  get  along  without  it  but 
turned  the  printers  back  on  after  experi¬ 
menting  with  an  electronics-only  ap¬ 
proach  to  indexing  and  editing. 

An  electronics-only  system,  making 
no  use  of  teletype  machines,  is  not  the 
standard  among  newspapers  and  likely 
will  not  become  the  standard  as  long  as 
existing  systems  are  in  operation. 
Moreover,  it  seems  there  always  will  be 
editors  who  insist  upon  hard  copy.  But 
the  expansion  of  high-speed,  computer- 
to-computer  delivery  bodes  ill  for  hard 
copy.  Many  newspapers,  given  the 
economic  foundation  underlying  judg¬ 
ments  on  new  technology,  will  operate 
fully  electronically,  rather  than  invest 
five-figure  sums  in  high-speed  printers 
just  to  have  hard  copy. 

Although  editors  and  publishers  do  not 
generally  regard  videoscreen  training  as 
a  prerequisite  for  employment,  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  still  would  be  wise  to  in- 
{Continued  on  pufie  32) 
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A  worn  spark  plug  alter  about  20.000  niiles  ol  use. 


Little  things  like  mis¬ 
firing  spark  plugs.  Or  a 
dirtv  air  filter.  Or  under¬ 
inflated  tires.  Thev  all 
waste  gasoline.  That’s 
expensive  for  vou.  And 
even  worse  for  the  IJ.S. 

Imagine.  If  the  average  U.S.  driver 
wastes  onlv  8  gallons  a  vear  because  his 
car  is  out  of  tune,  that  adds  up  to 
more  than  800  million  gallons. 


Mauriee  F.  (Jrain  ille. 

( ’.hairman. Texaco  I ne. 


And  everv  gallon  wasted  makes  us 
more  dependent  on  foreign  oil.  It 
increases  the  drain  on  the  American 


economy. 


TEXACO 


So  see  vour  Independent  Texaco 
Retailer  for  qualitv  products  vou  can  trust. 
And  keep  vour  car  in  tune.  After  all, 
keeping  vour  car  running  right  can  save 
vou  gasoline  and  reduce  emissions,  too. 
That’s  good  for  you.  And  good 
for  the  United  States. 


Vlfe're  working  to  keep  your  trust. 


A  reader  writes: 


crybabies^ 


He  also  said  we  'liave 
no  guts/' 

These  remarks  are  one 
reader's  response  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  our  recent  corpo¬ 
rate  advocacy  campaign,  "In 
Search  of  Solutions."  The 
campaign  explored  many  of 
the  problems  facing  the  steel 
industry. 

Other  readers  implied  that 
we  do  not  always  tell  the 
whole  truth.  One  responded 
by  suggesting,  in  effect,  that 
the  solutions  to  our  problems 
are  right  under  our  noses. 
And  a  few  made  comments 
that  aren't  printable. 

Are  we  crybabies  with  no 
guts?  Many  readers  didn't 
think  so.  They  wrote  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  position  or  asked 


for  more  information  in  order 


Lewis  W.  Fov.  Chairman 


to  consider  our  side  of  the 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 


Story. 

Those  readers  who  share 
our  concern  for  a  healthy 
economy  apparently  got  the 
point  of  our  message:  there 
are  no  simple,  easy  solutions 
to  the  complex  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  steel  industry:  en¬ 


ergy,  pollution  control,  steel 
imports,  government  over¬ 
regulation,  and  tax  reform 
among  them.  And  we're 
searching  hard  to  find  solu¬ 
tions. 

Effective  communication 
on  controversial  issues  in¬ 


volves  give  and  take  and  is 
rarely  achieved  instanta¬ 
neously.  For  example,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  misconceptions  about 
the  steel  industry  and  its 
problems  emerged  in  the  mail 
generated  by  our  campaign 
and  in  the  public  press. 


Misconception. 

The  American  steel  industry 
is  in  trouble  because  it  has 
been  slow  in  adopting  new 
steelmaking  technology. 

Fact  The  subject  of  an 
alleged  technology  "gap"  or 
"lag"  in  America's  steel  in¬ 
dustry  was  covered  in  a  report 
to  Congress  prepared  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Ser¬ 
vice,  Library  of  Congress,  No¬ 
vember  1975.  That  report 
concludes:  "The  United  States 
does  not  lag  significantly  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  several  kinds  of  tech¬ 
nology  employed  in  the  steel 
industry. . . ." 

In  October  1977,  the  staff 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  stated  in  its  Re¬ 
port  to  the  President  on  Prices 
and  Costs  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Industry:  "A  comparison 
of  modern  efficient  plants  in 
Japan  and  the  U.S.  shows  a 
substantial  Japanese  cost  ad¬ 
vantage  because  of  lower  cap¬ 
ital  construction  costs,  and 
lower  wage  rates,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  better  technology." 

Although  we  don't  always 
agree  with  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  this 
conclusion  of  its  staff  is  one 
we're  happy  to  share. 

The  fact  is  the  American 
steel  industry  has  spent  a 
whopping  $20  billion-plus  to 
modernize  and  upgrade  exist¬ 
ing  plants  over  the  past  ten 
years  alone.  As  a  result,  most 
of  our  facilities  are  a  lot  more 
modern  than  some  people 
think.  And  much  of  the  mod¬ 
em  steel  technology  in  use 
abroad  actually  evolved  from 
developments  right  here  in 
the  U.S. A. 


Misconception. 

European  and  Japanese  steel¬ 
workers  turn  out  more  tons 
per  hour  than  American 
steelworkers  do. 

Fact.  In  terms  of  worker 
productivity,  the  American 
steel  industry  is  well  out 
ahead  of  most  of  its  foreign 
competitors. 

For  the  year  1976,  here's 
how  some  of  our  overseas  com¬ 
petitors  stacked  up  when  a 
value  of  100  was  assigned  to  the 
average  output  per  hour  of 
American  steelworkers:  French 
steelworkers  rated  in  a  range 
from  61-69,  West  Germans  81- 
90,  British  steelworkers  46-49, 
and  Japanese  108-126. 

These  productivity  ratings 
are  based  on  data  compiled  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Productivity  and  Tech¬ 
nology:  "International  Com¬ 
parisons  of  Productivity  and 
Labor  Costs  in  the  Steel  In¬ 
dustry...,"  dated  November 
1977. 


Misconception. 

American  steelmakers  suffer 
from  inefficient  management. 

Fact  A  staff  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Economics  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  dated  November  1977 
says  this:  "To  the  extent  that 
an  assessment  could  be  made 
of  the  technological  and  fi¬ 
nancial  decisions  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  U.S.  steel  firms,  they 
were  found  to  be  efficient. 
Thus,  the  data  do  not  appear 
to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
relatively  poor  performance 
by  U.S.  managers  explains  the 
pattern  of  international  steel 
trade  flows." 

Misconceptions  about 
America's  steel  industry  con¬ 
tinue  to  abound.  Meanwhile, 
we  do  what  we  can  to  debunk 
them  and  move  ahead  confi¬ 
dently.  Today,  Bethlehem 
Steel  is  lean,  technologically 
advanced,  and  competitively 
sound.  And  we  are  constantly 
in  search  of  new  ways  to  work 
smarter  and  produce  better. 


For  more  information  about  steel  industry  problems  and  our  recommended 
solutions,  write  for  our  booklet,  "In  Search  of  Solutions."  Public  Affairs  Department, 
Room  476-A,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 


Bethlehem 

Still  in  search  of  solutions 


bethIQ 


Impact  study 
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vest  in  video  equipment. 

Given  the  lack  of  standardization 
among  systems,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
papers  would  prefer  to  handle  training  on 
an  OJT  basis.  What  you  learn  at  News¬ 
paper  'A'  may  be  useless  at  Newspaper 
‘B.’  However,  keyboards  eventually  will 
be  standardized.  Even  if  that  doesn't 
happen,  the  typewriter  someday  will  be 
obsolete  in  the  newsroom.  Proficiency 
comes  with  practice,  and  the  video¬ 
screen  is  becoming  an  essential  tool  of  the 
trade,  just  as  certain  instruments  are 
standard  in  a  laboratory. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  video  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  should  work  on  a  standard¬ 
ized  keyboard,  if  they  have  not  already 
undertaken  that  research. 

There  are  literally  scores  of  key¬ 
boards  available.  Key  controls  are  in 
every  possible  location.  Someone  should 
study  standardization  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry.  This  could  help  establish 
order  in  an  area  of  chaos.  With  standar¬ 
dization  of  equipment,  students  prepar¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  field  would  have  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  mechanical  skills  they 
learned  on  school  keyboards  could  be 
transferred  to  professional  newsrooms. 


Prospective  employers  would  have  one 
less  routine  to  worry  about  in  the  training 
process. 

Parenthetically,  since  future  tech¬ 
nological  advances  in  the  newsroom 
and  in  production  are  tied  to  the  elec¬ 
tronic  screen,  the  industry  may  wish  to 
decide  on  a  common  term  for  this  essen¬ 
tial  tool. 

In  the  AP,  we  usually  called  it  a  CRT. 
Others  call  it  a  VDT,  tube,  terminal, 
scope,  and  heaven  knows  what  else. 
“Videoscreen”  was  used  in  the  study  as 
a  compromise.  That  isn't  to  suggest  this 
polysyllabic  term  as  a  standard,  but 
people  in  this  industry  eventually  are 
going  to  grow  weary  of  using  a  half- 
dozen  terms  to  describe  a  common  tool. 

This  study,  a  pioneering  venture,  cov¬ 
ered  only  one  geographical  area  and 
cannot  be  claimed  to  represent  a  statisti¬ 
cally  reliable  sample  of  American  news¬ 
papers.  However,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  the  conclusions  can  be 
generalized  nationwide.  Perhaps  other 
researchers  can  use  this  design  to 
examine  the  impact  of  video  technology 
in  their  states  or  regions.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  which  goes  unshared 
simply  because  newspaper  people  are 
understandably  busy  with  their  own  local 
problems  and  too  few  scholars  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  practical  aspects  of 
technological  research. 


Parole  hearings 
opened  to  press 
in  California 

All  hearings  on  parole  applications  by 
California  state  prison  inmates  will  be 
open  to  the  press  in  a  new  policy  being 
formulated  by  the  State  Community  Re¬ 
lease  Board. 

The  action  followed  demands  by  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  to  attend  (Sept.  1)  a  recent 
parole  hearing  for  triple  murderer  Joseph 
B.  Morse  in  San  Quentin  prison.  The 
board  policy  then  was  to  ban  reporters 
from  certain  hearings. 

The  newspapers  obtained  a  Marin 
County  Superior  Court  order  allowing 
access  to  the  hearing,  but  only  if  the 
prisoner  consented.  Morse,  whose  re¬ 
lease  was  eventually  fought  successfully 
by  the  San  Diego  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  denied  such  permission. 

Walter  McArthur,  Union  city  editor, 
in  urging  the  Release  Board  to  permit 
direct  press  coverage,  points  out  that 
“opening  hearings  to  the  news  media  will 
strengthen  the  credibility  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Release  Board.  Public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  system  is  essential  if  the 
parole  function  is  to  be  conducted  effec¬ 
tively.” 

The  Board  reconsidered  its  policy,  and 
its  chief  counsel,  Brian  Taugher,  an¬ 
nounced  September  12  that  plans  were 
being  studied  for  unrestricted  access,  but 
with  the  proviso  that  pool  coverage 
might  be  required  to  meet  security  and 
space  considerations.  Taugher  claimed 
the  change  was  “evolutionary”,  rather 
than  a  sudden  decision.  The  new  policy 
would  not  give  criminals  the  discretion  to 
exclude  reporters  from  hearings. 


lAPA  to  seek  release 
of  imprisoned  journalists 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
proposed  sending  a  delegation  to  Havana 
to  seek  the  release  of  Cuban  newspa¬ 
permen  held  as  political  prisoners.  The 
lAPA  estimates  they  number  around  30, 
some  of  them  imprisoned  for  close  to  20 
years. 

Argentina  S.  Hills,  president  of  the 
lAPA  and  publisher  of  El  Mundo,  San 
Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  made  the  proposal  in 
a  cable  to  Fidel  Castro.  She  said  in  her 
cable: 

“The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  note  of  your  intention  to 
permit  a  certain  number  of  political  pris¬ 
oners  to  leave  Cuba. 

“The  lAPA  membership  includes  a 
large  number  of  exiled  Cuban  journalists. 
We  have  tried  for  several  years  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  journalists  imprisoned  in 
Cuba.” 


ONE  OR  MORE 
WHOPPING  RECEIVABLES 
STILL  UNPAID?... 


TRY  CBI’S 


CONTINGENT- 

UPON-COLLECTION 

SERVICE. 

You  can't  beat  the  cost  of  our  collec¬ 
tion  service.  And  it’s  available  to  any 
subscriber  to  CBI,  specialists  in 
media  credit  for  90  years.  It  can  save 
you  staff-time  and  a  lot  of  money. 
Write  for  complete  information  on 
this  and  other  subscriber  services. 
Media  Credit  Specialists 


CREDIT  BUREAU,  INC. 

Dulles  International  Airport 
Washington.  DC.  20041 
or  r<i// (703)  620-3700 

A  Wholls  Ossned  Subsidiary  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
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CMS-11. 


the  future  of 
classified 
management 


For  complete  infor¬ 
mation  mail  your  business 
card  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  Graphic  Arts 
Marketing  2B 11,  Conti¬ 
nental  Boulevard,  Merri¬ 


maCK,  IN.M.UJU04. 

European  Headquarters 
12,  av.  des  Morgines, 
1213  Petit-Lancy/Genev 
In  Canada:  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  of  Canada.  Ltd. 


SDSIDDID 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Graphic  Arts  Marketing  2B11 
Continental  Boulevard 
Merrimack,  N.H.  03054 


■  Please  send  me 
your  new  CMS-11 
Brochure 

■  Please  have  a 
Graphic  Arts  Spe¬ 
cialist  call  rrieforan 
appointment 

■  My  business  card 
is  attached  Er9238 


Tomorrow’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  will  look  a  lot  differ¬ 
ent  from  today’s.  Because 
with  CMS-11,  it  will  func¬ 
tion  differently. 

Instead  of  spending 
more  time  taking  ads, 
CMS-11  will  save  time, 
giving  your  people  more 
time  to  sell.  After  the  ads 
are  entered,  CMS-11  auto¬ 
matically  checks  them 


for  errors,  prices  them, 
routes  them,  checks 
customer  credit,  all  at 
computer  speed. 

What’s  more,  it  will 
do  all  this  for  up  to  96 
different  users  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Automated  classified 
advertising  management 
is  the  way  of  the  future. 
This  is  what  CMS-11 
offers  today. 


I 


N ewspeople  in  the  news 


Don  Cronin,  previously  sports  editor 
of  Charlottesville  '  (Va.)  Daily 
/Vo.e/r.v.v — joined  DPI  as  its  sports  editor 
in  Mid-Atlantic  region.  Cronin  succeeds 
Tom  WnirKiiii  n.  who  was  appointed 
UPPs  Washington  Newscenter  editor. 

*  *  * 

J AMI  S  R.  Cami'bki.i..  Oklahoma  City 
bureau  manager  for  DPI  since  1967 — 
appointed  UPl  regional  executive  at  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  to  succeed  Gknk  C.  Bi.ack- 
Kixii;.  who  is  on  leave  of  absence  pend¬ 
ing  reassignment. 

Mil  i.v  Poni  K.  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
editor  of  special  pages  at  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger.  In  her  newly- 
created  post,  she  will  be  responsible  for 
the  content  and  layout  of  the  ails  and  life¬ 
style  pages. 

Lhsikr  Lyons,  formerly  on  advertising 
sales  staff.  Boston  Herald  American, — 
named  to  sales  staff.  WITS- Radio.  Bos¬ 
ton. 

PiTKR  Wkin.st()ck.  former  reporter, 
columnist,  music  critic.  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledfier, — appointed  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Marquardt  &  Roche  Inc..  Stamford. 
Conn.,  advertising  agency. 

*  *  * 

J.  Harvie  Wii-KiNsoN — to  cditor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir}>inian-Pilot.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  three  books,  he  was  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  1970. 

*  *  * 

John  Paul  Jones — former  manager  of 
the  Florida  Press  Association  and  former 
dean  of  the  University  of  Florida  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communications  is 
now  a  visiting  professor  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  the  Communications  Arts  de¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  University  for  the 
1978-79  academic  year. 
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Donald  E.  Paulson.  Boston  lawyer — 
named  board  chairman  of  the  Newton 
(Mass.)  Times.  Gerai.d  A.  Rogovin — 
named  director  and  assistant  to  the 
chairman. 

*  *  =1: 

Allen  L.  Di  nehy.  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  sales  for  Calendar  magazines — 
joined  the  Washinfittm  Star  as  a  traveling 
advertising  representative. 

Four  new  managerial  assignments 
have  been  announced  by  the  Los 
Aiifteles  Times. 

Jerry  Ouellette  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  subsciber  service  and  ac¬ 
counts  manager.  Robert  Hernandez. 
formerly  staff  assistant,  subscriber 
service — promoted  to  assistant  manager, 
while  Bernard  Messinger  has  been 
named  assistant  manager.  Frederic  E. 
Giersch  joined  the  Times  as  staff  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  director  of  circulation. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Meisler.  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Madrid  bureau,  since 
1976.  will  open  the  Times'  new  Canadian 
bureau  in  Toronto,  October  1.  Meisler 
has  opened  two  other  foreign 
bureaus — Nairobi  in  1967  and  Madrid  in 
1976. 

^  ^ 

Paul  Haist.  former  news  editor  of  the 
weekly  Pacific  Tribune  of  llwaco. 
Wash., — named  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ore¬ 
gon. 

^  4:  ^ 

The  New  York  (N.Y.)  Daily  News  an¬ 
nounced  three  staff  changes. 

Eward  H.  Dever  III —  appointed  New 
York  home  delivery  circulation  sales 
manager,  William  Candy — named  New 
York  newsstand  circulation  sales  man¬ 
ager,  John  Seymour — joins  the  News  as 
manager  of  systems  and  programming, 
William  Rolleri  promoted  to  manager  of 
public  service. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Reid,  Montpelier,  (Vt.)  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press  since 
1976 — named  bureau  chief  at  Charleston 
for  AP  operations  in  West  Virginia.  Ear¬ 
lier  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Concord 
(N.H.)  Monitor. 

*  *  * 

David  Humphrey,  executive  city 
editor,  the  Sprinfifield  (Mass.)  Morninf* 
Union  and  Sunday  Republican — 
promoted  to  assistant  managing  editor, 
William  J.  Whitney,  copy  editor — to 
night  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  R.  Thomas — named  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Christophers,  (N.Y.)  from 
managing  editor  of  the  Advocate  (N.J.). 
Both  are  Catholic  publications. 


Four  new  reporters  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Washiiiftton  Star. 

Two  joined  business  and  finance; 
Leonard  Curry,  who  served  as  Washing¬ 
ton  economic  editor  of  the  United  Press 
International,  and  Donald  Salt/.,  one 
time  business  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  The  Metropolitan  reporters 
are  Michael  Davis  from  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  Baltimore  Eveninti  Sun,  and 
San  Die}>o  Union',  and  Mary  Thornton, 
from  the  Boston  Globe  and  Associated 
Press. 

♦  *  * 

Martin  Weston,  previously  with 
Miami  Herald,  Newsweek:  Regina 
ScHRAMBLiNG.  formerly  with  Louisville 
Times:  and  Ron  Rinehart,  a  wire  editor 
for  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Courier — joined 
the  copy  desk  at  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
*  *  * 

Bill  Thon — joined  the  Contra  Costa 

(Cal.)  Ledfter  as  managing  editor  from 
city  editor  of  the  Contra  Costa  Times. 

*  *  * 


Bailey  Morris 

AWARD  FOR  COLUMN— Bailey  AAorris, 
who  writes  the  Friday  "Getting  Ahead" 
column  in  the  Washington  Star,  has 
won  the  annual  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalism  award  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bank  Women,  for  three  columns 
on  the  problems  and  progress  of  women 
banking  executives. 

The  columns  included  bankers  rang¬ 
ing  from  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury 
Bette  Anderson  to  the  first  black  woman 
banker  to  be  named  a  vice  president  of 
an  Indiana  bank. 

The  award  is  given  by  the  association 
in  recognition  of  excellence  in  financial 
writing,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
banking  and  the  role  of  women  in  bank¬ 
ing. 

Morris,  who  has  been  with  the  Star 
since  1970,  has  been  writing  the  col¬ 
umn  for  about  a  year.  She  previously 
worked  for  the  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times,  United  Press  International  and 
the  Associated  Press.  During  a  1977 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Star  she 
served  under  the  President's  special  as¬ 
sistant  for  consumer  affairs,  Esther 
Peterson. 
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Sweeney  to  head-up 
Boston  H-A  ad  dept. 

Boston  Herald  American  publisher 
James  T.  Dorris  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  W.  Sweeney  to  the  position 
of  advertising  director. 

Sweeney  will  be  in  charge  of  national, 
retail,  and  classified  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  Herald  American. 

Previously.  Sweeney, 

32,  was  advertising  di- 
rector  for  the  Trenton 
Times  and  Sunday  F 

Times  Advertiser,  ^ 

which  he  joined  in  1975. 

Before  that,  he  was  na- 
tional  automotive  man- 
ager  at  the  Washiuftton 
Post.  Sweeney 


NAM  MANAGERS  ELECT— Jeny  Zub- 
rod,  left,  manager  of  Washington 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers  at  their  recent  an¬ 
nual  convention.  He  succeeds  William 
Lindsey,  center,  manager  of  Colorado 
Press  Association.  Roger  Williams, 
right,  executive  director  of  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  was 
moved  up  to  vicepresident. 


FINANCIAL  SALES— Judith  A.  Duss- 
man  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
New  York  office,  handling  corporate 
and  financial  advertising.  Previously, 
she  was  marketing  manager  at  the  T ri  b 
of  New  York,  and  prior  to  that,  account 
manager  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times' 
New  York  office,  and  department  man¬ 
ager  with  the  Sun-Times'  Chicago  of¬ 
fice. 


Jill  Baker  was  named  to  the  position  of 
promotion  manager.  Ms.  Baker  joined 
the  Herald  American  last  year  as  a 
copywriter/audio-visual  producer. 


Three  promotions  announced  by  the  Waynk  Ro/nowsky.  of  the  Prince  Al- 
Ashnry  Park  (N.J.)  Press:  Pktkk  E.  hert  Herald — appointed  managing 
Donac.hue — to  assistant  managing  editor  editor,  from  city  editor,  replacing  Oren 
from  copy  editor.  Jody  S.  Cai.edar — to  Robinson,  who  becomes  manager  of  the 
chief  of  the  Red  Bank  bureau,  Paui.ette  Nipawin  Journal. 

M.  Brown — as  chief  of  the  Ashbury  Park 
/»(••  ^  ^ 
ofTice. 

*  *  *  Mee  Suerin — appointed  as  general 

At  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  Gii.  news  editor  of  the  Prt-.v.v,  from 

Theeen  has  been  named  city  editor,  Carl  general  sports  editor.  He  will  succeed 

Stepp  to  state  editor,  and  Dick  Ken  Smith,  who  becomes  newsfeatures 

Srii.i.EY — to  national  editor.  editor  when  Jack  Tracy,  who  has  held 

*  *  *  that  position  since  1973,  retires  in  Oc- 

Ronald  C.  Zirbel,  veteran  marketing  tober. 

and  communications  executive— joined 
Community  Publications  Company  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Sentinel  Newspapers,  as  vice-  Majorie  Ellen  Sun,  of  the  Durham 
president  of  marketing.  (N.C.)  Morninft  Herald — named  one  of 

*  *  *  three  recipients  of  the  Nate  Haseltine 

Memorial  Fellowships  of  the  council  for 
the  advancement  of  science  writing  for 
1978-79. 


Baker  DiDonato 

Previously,  she  was  employed  by  the 
promotion  department  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Company, 
agency  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Joseph  A.  DiDonato  was  named  to  the 
position  of  zone  sales  manager. 

DiDonato  will  coordinate  dealer  and 
carrier  activities  North  of  Boston. 

DiDonato  was  previously  employed  by 
the  New  York  Times  as  a  consumer  mar¬ 
keting  representative.  During  his  eigh¬ 
teen  years  with  the  Times,  DiDonato 
specialized  in  home  delivery.  He  handled 
all  contract  routes  in  the  New  Jersey 
area  and  managed  the  West  Orange  of¬ 
fice.  In  1977.  DiDonato  received  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Award. 


Thomas  R.  Meredith,  publisher  of  the 
Lufkin  newspapers — named  associate 
publisher  of  the  Lonffview  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  Morninfi  Journal,  and  Sunday 
Journal.  He  succeeds  Margaret  Estes 
after  the  transition  of  ownership  on  the  The  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News 
first  of  the  year.  announced  two  staff  changes. 

*  *  *  Larry  D.  Lucas — named  circulation 

John  M.  Miksich,  formerly  a  promo-  director,  succeeds  Kenneth  Pope,  who  is 
tion  writer  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  retiring.  Tom  Stephenson — named  busi- 
Tribune — named  promotion  manager  of  ness  manager-controller,  succeeds 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Robert  Beck,  who  accepted  a  manage- 
Tribune.  He  succeeds  John  Mennenga  ment  position  with  the  Lexinftton  (Ky.) 
who  joined  a  newspaper  representative  Herald  and  Ledfier. 
firm. 
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Michael  H.  Heath — named  president  James  Hebert,  formerly  of  the  Odessa 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Bergen  (Tx.)  American — appointed  Sunday 
Evening  Record  Corporation,  Hacken-  editor  at  the  San  Angelo  (Tx.)  Standard 
sack,  (N.J.)  Times.  Mike  Sawyer,  former  sales  and 

*  *  *  marketing  manager — named  city  circula- 

Frank  Rutter,  the  Vancouver  Sun's  tion  manager.  PatCoyan,  former  public 
bureau  chief  in  London — appointed  the  affairs  manager — named  advertising  in¬ 
newspaper’s  editorial  pages  editor.  sert  sales  manager. 
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New  features 
built-in  to 
conveyor  system 

It  will  impress  even  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  sophisticated  newspaper  men. 
That's  the  new  home  of  the  Greensboro 
News  Company  in  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

This  123.000  square  foot  facility,  com¬ 
pleted  two  years  ago  at  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  of  $13  million  for  building  and 
equipment,  is  just  a  short  block  away 
from  its  former  location,  but  eons  ahead 
in  every  respect  .  .  .  layout,  production 
set-up.  equipment  and  total  appearance. 

The  ultra-modern  facility  houses  three 
newspapers — the  morning  Greensboro 
Daily  News:  the  evening  Greensboro 
Record:  and  the  Sunday  Greensboro 
Daily  News. 

With  a  new  location,  new  layout  and  a 
new  building  that  could  accommodate 
the  most  modern  equipment.  Greensboro 
News  Company's  management  realized 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  create  a  facil¬ 
ity  with  built-in  long-range  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Four  years  ago  after  management's 
decision  to  proceed,  vicepresident 
Richard  L.  Flendricks  called  on  all  de¬ 
partment  heads  for  their  views  on  the 
scope  of  operations  as  it  pertained  to 
each  one's  specialty  .  .  .  including  lay¬ 
out  and  equipment.  These  “views"  were 
to  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  written 
reports,  documented  with  facts,  figures 
and  in  some  cases,  carefully  analyzed 
projections.  Hendricks  then  coordinated 
the  information  which  was  used  in  plan¬ 
ning  sessions  with  the  architects 
(Wigton-Abbot  Corporation  of  Plain- 
field.  N.J.)  who  held  further  meetings 
with  department  heads  and  management. 

As  the  planning  progressed  and  the 
cost  figures  on  new  equipment  were  as¬ 
sembled.  management  did  not  yield  to 
the  low  price  temptation.  Hendricks  re¬ 
ports.  “Rather,  our  approach  was  based 
on  long-range  economy,  trouble-free  op¬ 
eration  and  low  maintenance.” 

Charles  Earl,  production  manager,  has 
been  with  Greensboro  News  Company 
for  20  years.  He  said.  “We  could  have 
bought  an  offset  press  for  less  than  the 
new  Goss  Metro  we  ultimately  chose. 
Time  has  shown  it  was  a  good  decision." 

As  another  example  of  this 
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Charles  Earl,  production  manager, 
stands  at  the  Ferag  stream  aligner,  po¬ 
sitioned  immediately  after  the  folder 
delivery  system. 

philosophy.  Earl  cited  the  case  of  the 
conveyor  system  that  carries  the  news¬ 
paper  from  the  press  to  the  mailroom. 
“We  got  bids  from  four  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  conveyor  equipment. 
We  went  with  Ferag's  double  gripper 
conveyors  which  happened  to  be  the 
most  expensive,  because  we  considered 
it  to  be  the  best  investment." 

“It  used  to  be  that  the  key  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  mailroom  operation  was  a 
straight  and  evenly  spaced  paperstream 
to  prevent  slipping  &  shifting.  Now  grip¬ 
per  conveyor  holds  the  paperstream 
gripped  on  both  sides  so  shifting  and 
slipping  does  not  occur  even  through  the 
tightest  twists  and  turns. 

“In  our  case  we  are  also  using  stream 
aligners  right  after  the  folder  delivery  to 
assure  that  a  straight  stream  is  being  de¬ 
livered  into  the  conveyor.  Most  stacker- 
jams  are  caused  by  slipped  and  mis¬ 
aligned  copies.  The  gripper  conveyor 
eliminated  this  problem  and  increased 
the  stacker  reliability  to  almost  a  100%. 

“The  conveyor  system  in  our  mail- 
room  was  designed  to  accommodate 
either  one  stacker  per  line  when  running 
two  conveyors  per  press  double-out  or 
using  two  stackers  per  line  when  deliver¬ 
ing  single-out.  In  order  to  switch  from 
one  stacker  to  another.  Ferag  designed  a 
unique  Flying-Switch.  It  operates  at  full 
press  speed  either  to  a  primary  stacker  or 
in  case  of  problems  to  a  secondary 
stacker.  The  switch  itself  is  integrated 
with  the  gripper  conveyor  and  is  simple 
in  design.  It  works  without  interrupting 
the  paperstream.  The  nice  thing  about 
this  system  is  that  all  maintenance  is 
made  from  floor  level  either  in  the  press¬ 
room  or  in  the  mailroom.  Because  of  the 


gripper  efficiency,  problems  just  don't 
occur  during  the  conveyor  run.  which 
means  that  catwalks  in  our  pressroom 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

Reid  Marsh,  assistant  production 
manager,  added.  “Our  seventeen 
months  of  steady  trouble-free  conveyor 
operation  has  been  even  better  than  we 
anticipated.  We  projected  that  we  could 
make  up  the  difference  in  cost  through 
reduced  downtime  and  labor  costs.  For 
the  first  seventeen  months  the  full  extent 
of  our  conveyor  maintenance  was  replac¬ 
ing  maybe  a  dozen  “fingers"  that  grip 
each  individual  paper.  When  we  think 
back  to  all  the  trouble  we  used  to  have 
with  conveyors  in  our  building,  we're 
convinced  we  made  the  right  decision." 

Hendricks,  who  spearheaded  the  op¬ 
eration.  said.  “Everyone  knows  there's 
more  to  producing  a  newspaper  than  a 
new  building  and  the  best  equipment.  It 
takes  good  people  with  a  variety  of  tal¬ 
ents.  skills  and  experience.  We  have  an 
excellent  staff  that  has  been  made  better 
because  of  our  new  facility  and  their  part 
in  creating  it.  This  kind  of  spirit  is  some¬ 
thing  we  have  in  abundance.  It's  paying 
off  in  many  ways,  both  directly  and  in¬ 
tangibly." 

Hearst  pays  $748,428 
in  benefits  case 

Los  Anfieles  Herald-E.xaminer  has 
paid  $748,428.62  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Guild  in  settlement  of  claims  by  former 
employes  who  struck  the  Hearst-owned 
newspaper  on  December  15.  1967. 

The  payment  was  made  August  29  to 
the  guild  unit.  About  800  persons  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  benefit. 

The  money  will  settle  claims  under  a 
provision  in  the  old  Guild  contract  with 
the  paper  that  provided  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  pensions,  so-called  “alternate 
benefits.” 

Initially  the  Herald-Examiner  refused 
to  make  payments  under  the  clause  to 
employes  who  retired  during  the  strike, 
claiming  that  its  obligation  ended  with 
the  contract’s  expiration. 

After  failing  to  collect  for  the 
employes  through  the  state  labor  com¬ 
mission.  even  though  it  ruled  favorably, 
the  Guild  moved  to  arbitration. 

A  U.S.  District  Court  overturned  an 
initial  arbiter's  decision  dismissing  the 
Guild’s  claim  on  grounds  that  the  Guild 
had  not  acted  quickly  enough.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal 
by  Hearst.  thereby  affirming  the  district 
court. 

As  the  case  finally  was  moving  to  ar¬ 
bitration.  a  settlement  agreement  was 
reached  which  arbiter  John  Kagel 
adopted,  with  some  modifications,  as  his 
decision  and  award. 

An  order  for  enforcement  from  a  fed¬ 
eral  court,  sought  by  both  the  Guild  and 
the  Herald-Examiner,  resulted  in  the 
payment. 
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Myth: 

Trains  still  go  ‘‘clickety-clack!’ 


Fact: 

Modern,  welded  track 
is  quiet  and  smooth. 

There  are  those  who  like  that  rhythmic 
sound— but  not  most  railroaders.  That 
“clickety-clack”  means  wear  at  the  places 
where  rail  is  joined.  That's  why  some  60,000 
miles  of  today’s  railroad  track  are  jointless 
welded  rail— and  more  is  being  laid  each 
year  to  provide  a  smoother  and  safer  ride. 

Last  year,  the  railroads  spent  record  . 
amounts  of  money  for  capital  improvements 
and  maintenance— $9  billion  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  track,  facilities  and  equipment— up 
40  percent  over  1975.  Rail  and  tie  installa¬ 
tions  are  at  the  highest  levels  in  20  years. 

The  railroad  industry  is  looking  ahead  to  a 
growing  freight  load— especially  coal. 
Railroads  already  are  the  nation’s  largest 
coal  carriers  and  President  Carter  has 
called  for  a  two-thirds  increase  in  coal  pro¬ 
duction  by  1985.  When  it  comes,  the 
railroads  can  carry  their  share— and  more,  if 
needed. 

Bigger  cars,  more  powerful  locomotives 
and  modernized  operations  mean  railroads 
are  able  to  handle  bigger  loads  with  far 
fewer  trains.  And  these  improvements  also 
mean  there’s  a  lot  of  additional  capacity  al¬ 
ready  available  to  handle  the  nation’s  future 
transportation  needs. 

In  most  cases,  those  needs  will  be  met 
with  much  less  fuel  than  is  needed  by  other 
forms  of  transportation— an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  time  of  rising  energy 
prices. 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  , 

American  Railroads  Building, 

Washington,  D  C.  20036 

Surprise: 

We’ve  been  working 
on  the  railroad. 


Regional  IRE  conference 
draws  399  to  Palm  Springs 


By  M.  L.  Stein 


Delegates  to  a  regional  conference  of 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  in 
Palm  Springs,  California,  (September 
8-10)  took  a  hard  look  at  themselves  and 
generally  agreed  that: 

I.  Investigative  journalism  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  worthwhile  but  often  it  can  and 
should  be  done  better. 

2.  Reporters,  in  going  after  ethical 
transgressions  in  government,  frequently 
are  unethical  themselves. 

3.  Institutions  such  as  health  care  sys¬ 
tems,  pension  plans  and  labor  racketeer¬ 
ing  do  not  get  enough  media  scrutiny. 

4.  The  press  as  a  whole  doesn't  do  an 
effective  enough  job  in  winning  public 
approval. 

5.  Reporters  should  level  with  their 
editors  about  sources  and  the  true  sig¬ 
nificance  of  their  investigative  story. 

6.  The  press  is  taking  a  beating  from 
the  courts  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  conference  which  took 
in  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada  and 
Arizona.  They  included  some  of  the  best 
investigative  reports  in  the  business, 
scores  who  would  like  to  be,  a  sprinkling 
of  p.r.  people,  journalism  students,  a 
couple  of  groupies  and  a  few  un¬ 
employed  journalists  trying  to  make  a 
connection.  Women  were  in  abundance; 
minority  members  were  not. 

IRE  president  James  Polk  told  a  dinner 
audience  that  “we  don't  always  tell  the 
full  truth.  Too  often  we  merely  recite 
facts  or  what  someone  has  said.  This 
may  not  be  the  truth.  We  follow  the  rule 
that  names  make  news  and,  as  a  result,  a 
lot  of  stories  are  blown  out  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  They  are  given  more  weight  than 
warranted  by  the  facts.'' 

He  cited  as  examples  the  Bert  Lance 
and  Bo  Calloway  stopgs,  “Koreagate," 
and  the  current  scandal  reports  about  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

“We've  taken  a  figure  of  a  $66  million 
loss  and  given  it  all  kinds  of  credence." 
said  Polk,  an  NBC  News  investigative 
reporter  and  1974  Pulitizer  Prize  winner 
for  the  Washinffton  Star.  “What  we  are 
finding  is  that  a  handful  of  GSA  mana¬ 
gers  and  other  bureaucrats  were  inept. 
They  committed  blunders  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fraud. 

Bill  Farr.  Los  Aufteles  Times  reporter, 
also  warned  his  colleagues  to  be  more 
aware  of  their  image. 

“We  are  not  only  fighting  a  battle  in 
the  courts  but  in  the  court  of  public  opin¬ 


ion  as  well,"  he  asserted.  “We  must  be 
fair  and  factual  if  we  are  to  get  the  public 
on  our  side." 

Farr  accused  the  press,  “particularly 
the  wire  services"  of  bad  reporting  about 
the  legal  battle  involving  Myron  Farber, 
of  the  New  York  Times.  “The  stories  on 
bail  motions  were  especially  screwed 
up,"  he  charged.  “This  is  not  the  way  to 
get  our  story  to  the  public." 

Investigative  reporting  took  a  few 
more  lumps  in  a  session  labeled 
“ethics — how  far  should  you  go? 

Gerald  Warren,  editor  of  the  San 
Diefio  Union,  thought  that  investigative 
reporters  sometimes  go  too  far. 

“The  question  is  what  degree  of  law¬ 
breaking  will  we  tolerate  to  do  the  right 
job?''  he  asked.  “We  bring  ethics  to 
government  in  unethical  ways,  some¬ 
times.  So-called  leaks  in  Washington 
often  result  from  stolen  property.  We  are 
a  priviledged  class  and  we  make  moral 
judgments  daily.  This  is  terribly  danger¬ 
ous.  It  can  lead  well-meaning  journalists 
into  awful  situations.  When  they  get  into 
trouble  we  circle  the  wagons  and  defend 
them  but  in  doing  so  we  are  having  a 
tough  time  convincing  the  public  that  we 
should  remain  a  priviledged  class." 

Warren  revealed  that  reporters  on  his 
own  paper  broke  five  laws  in  digging  out 
a  story  of  illegal  aliens  crossing  the  Mex¬ 
ican  border. 

“It's  easy  to  assume  that  it's  o.k.  to 
break  the  law  because  our  purpose  is 
important,"  Warren  asked,  “But  is  it 
that  important?" 

Raul  Ramirez,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reporter,  currently  a  defendant 
in  a  law  suit  growing  out  of  an  investiga¬ 
tive  story,  argued  that  reporters  should 
have  some  special  privileges  to  perform 
effectively. 

“If  we  don't  have  them  we  may  not  be 
able  to  crack  the  story,"  he  said. 

Warren  said  the  Union  is  working  “to 
instill  a  sense  of  ethics  into  reporting.  We 
don't  do  a  lot  things  we  used  to  do. 

Bill  Stout.  KNXT-tv  Los  Angeles 
news  commentator,  said  on  same  panel 
that  “It's  silly  to  keep  offering  Richard 
Nixon  as  an  excuse  for  anything  that 
anyone  wants  to  do  in  our  business.  If 
this  is  the  new  morality,  it's  deplorable. 
We're  developing  a  blood  lust."  Stout 
blamed  the  media  for  driving  Dr.  Peter 
Bourne  from  the  White  House  “for  a 
mistake  in  judgment." 

The  ethics  issue  arose  again  in  another 
workshop  on  cultivating  new  sources. 
Pros  and  cons  were  expressed  on 
whether  newspersons  should  pose  as 


police  or  other  officials  as  a  means  of 
getting  information  from  reluctant 
sources.  Mary  Neiswender,  veteran  staf¬ 
fer  for  the  Louf;  Beach  Independent 
Press-Tele firam,  said  she  never  tells 
anyone  she  is  anything  but  a  reporter, 
“but  if  people  want  to  assume  otherwise 
I  don't  make  a  point  of  identifying  my¬ 
self.  She  recalled  investigating  a  story 
about  welfare  fraud  in  which  sources 
thought  she  was  a  social  worker. 
“Frankly,  it  helped  me  get  material  I 
wouldn't  otherwise  have  gotten,  she  ex¬ 
plained.  However,  several  conferees 
came  out  flatly  against  any  attempt  to 
mislead  sources  about  the  journalist's 
identity. 

On  still  another  panel,  two  newspaper 
editors  urged  reporters  to  work  closely 
with  their  editors  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
investigative  piece. 

“The  reporter  may  be  baffled  about 
where  to  go  next,"  said  Mel  Opotowsky, 
day  editor  of  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise.  “If  he  has  run  out  of  gas,  the 
editor  can  be  helpful.  But  the  reporter 
should  go  the  editor  organized  and  pre¬ 
pared.  He  should  have  some  idea  of 
where  he  wants  to  go." 

John  Baker,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  urged 
reporters  “to  level  with  editors  on  the 
status  of  the  project."  “Don’t  say  you 
have  solid  proof  unless  you  do.  It’s  best 
to  have  documents.  And  don’t  promise 
more  than  you  can  deliver.  If  you  get 
more  it  will  look  better  for  you.  If  you 
plan  to  have  the  mayor  in  jail  by  De¬ 
cember,  make  damn  sure  you’re  right.” 

Both  editors  advised  reporters  to  re¬ 
veal  sources  to  them,  particularly  if  the 
story  hangs  on  one  main  source. 

“After  all,”  reasoned  Opotowsky, 
“The  paper  is  running  a  risk,  too.  We 
like  to  be  kept  informed.” 

Delegates  also  got  tips  from  experts  on 
probing  the  health  care  industry,  finan¬ 
cial  and  corporate  records  and  real  estate 
fraud. 

Dr.  Paul  O'Rourke,  former  inves¬ 
tigator  for  California’s  “Little  Hoover 
Commission,”  said  the  press  is  too  timid 
about  investigating  the  health  industry. 

“This  is  not  peanuts,”  he  continued. 
“Millions  of  dollars  are  involved.  There 
are  widespread  deficiencies  in  health 
care  policies  and  state  health  depart¬ 
ments.  There  is  corruption  involving 
hospitals,  the  drug  and  medical  equip¬ 
ment  industries  and  in  health  insurance. 

He  was  supported  by  Jim  Lewis,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  reporter,  who  wrote  a 
series  of  forty-five  articles  on  health  in¬ 
dustry  abuses. 

“Never  underestimate  the  power  of 
the  health  lobby,”  he  advised.  “It  con¬ 
tributes  heavily  to  political  campaigns 
anytime  there  is  health  legislation  in  the 
works.  For  sources,  look  for  the  disgrun¬ 
tled  but  reliable  bureaucrat.  Find  people 
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who  are  concerned.  But  you  also  need 
the  paper — get  the  documents. 

There  was  prevailing  mood  of  pes¬ 
simism  thoughout  the  conference  about 
the  rash  of  court  cases  that  have  gone 
against  the  press.  “If  Farber  loses,  we 
can  expect  an  avalanche  of  subpoenas,” 
Farr  predicted. 

A  bit  of  cheer  came  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  source:  Associate  Justice  Stanley 
Mosk  of  the  California  Supreme  Court. 

Most  termed  gag  orders  and  closed 
court  sessions  as  “evil.”  “Protective  or¬ 
ders  agains  the  press  regulate  conduct 
outside  the  Judicial  system,”  Mosk  said 
.  .  .  the  First  Amendment  contemplates 
that  the  press  will  remain  independent  of 
the  courts.  The  issuance  of  (GAG)orders 
involves  the  courts  in  regulating  business 
activity  rather  adjudicating  cases  before 
the  courts. 

On  secret  court  hearings,  most  con¬ 
tended  that  they  are  “Inconsistent  with 
the  time-honored  notion  that  the  public's 
valid  interest  in  Judicial  proceedings  is 
sufficient  to  compel  them  to  be  open, 
even  over  a  defendant’s  objection.  A 
trial  is  a  public  event.  What  transpires  in 
the  courtroom  is  public  property.” 

The  Jurist  also  claimed  that  press 
coverage  of  pretrial  hearings  “is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  the  integrity  of  those  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  is  the  major  way  the  public 
learns  of  police  conduct.” 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference 
nearly  200  delagates  signed  a  “Jour¬ 
nalists'  Statement,”  which  deplored  re¬ 
cent  court  decisions,  notably  the  Farber 
Case  in  New  Jersey  and  another  involv¬ 
ing  Los  Anneles  Herald-Examiner  repor¬ 
ter  John  Hammarley,  who  has  been 
threatened  with  Jail  for  refusing  to  turn 
over  notes  and  tape  recordings  to  a 
Judge. 


National  morgue  asks 
for  story  clips 

A  call  has  gone  out  to  members  of  the 
Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  to 
send  in  clips  of  stories  to  the  “national 
morgue”  which  is  ready  to  begin  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

John  Ullmann,  executive  director,  of 
the  Paul  Williams  Memorial  Resource 
Center,  said  a  team  of  librarians  has 
designed  a  sophistical  retrieval  system 
to  make  it  easy  for  reporters  to  get  a 
“handle  on  a  story  by  providing  him 
with  clips  of  the  stories  done  by  mem¬ 
bers  similar  to  projects  he  is  working 
on.” 

He  said  the  center  would  accept  clips 
or  broadcast  tapes  from  non-lRE  mem¬ 
bers.  Mail  them  to  220  Walter  Williams 
Hall.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo.  65211. 


Newspcfser 

Training 

Workshop 

November  9-11, 1978 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Sponsored  by  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation 


Designed  for: 

Newspaper  Training  Managers 

Personnel  Managers 

Circulation  Training  Managers 

Sales  Training  Managers 

Other  managers  with 
supervisory  or  management 
training  responsibilities 

Objectives: 

During  the  workshop,  the 

participants  will  learn  how  to: 

1 .  Conduct  a  training  needs 
analysis  by  working  with 
line  management. 

2.  Measure  and  evaluate 
training  effectiveness. 

3.  Conduct  training  meetings 
using  group  dynamics  and 
such  participative  tech¬ 
niques  as  role  play,  games, 
simulations,  in-baskets. 

4.  Evaluate  and  modify 
commercial  training 
programs. 

5.  Develop  training  materials. 

6.  Select  and  use  audio-visual 
equipment. 

7.  Budget  and  cost-justify 
training. 

8.  Develop  a  PRACTICAL 
training  approach. 


Workshop  Leaders: 

James  Wells,  Training  Manager, 
The  Miami  Herald 
Tom  Speed,  Director  of  Train¬ 
ing,  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution 


Cost: 


All  course  costs,  including 
program  development,  tuition, 
materials  and  meals  will  be 
funded  by  a  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  grant.  Participants  will 
pay  their  own  travel,  lodging 
and  incidental  expenses.  Hotel 
rooms  have  been  reserved  at 
$36  (plus  tax)  per  night. 


Location: 


Participants: 


—Maximum  enrollment  is  20. 

—Participants  are  to  be 
nominated  by  their  news¬ 
papers. 

—During  the  workshop,  each 
participant  will  be  required 
to  develop  a  training  session 
appropriate  for  his  or  her 
newspaper. 


Southern  Conference  Center 
Colony  Square  Hotel 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Nominations: 

Deadline  for  nominations— 
Oct.  15.  1978 

Participants  will  be  notified 
no  later  than  Oct.  31 , 1978. 
For  nomination  forms, 
write  or  call: 

Gerald  M.  Sass 
Director  of  Education 
Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation 
Lincoln  Tower 
Rochester,  New  York  14604 
(716)  262-3315 


Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation 
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A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEMO  TO:  E&P  Bookshelf  Customers 

Due  to  the  increase  in  U.S.  book  postage  rates,  our 
postage  charges  have  increased  from  the  publishing 
houses  whose  books  we  list  in  our  Column. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  increase  our  postage 
charge  from  500  to  750  per  book  to  help  defray  this 
postage  cost. 

All  orders  postmarked  after  September  30,  1978  will 
be  subject  to  the  new  charge. 

The  Bookshelf  would  like  to  thank  all  of  our 
customers  at  this  time  who  have  cooperated  with  our 
changes  over  the  years  and  who  have  helped  to  make 
the  Bookshelf  a  success  for  everyone. 

Sincerely, 

Manager 

Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to" 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


145-ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Edward 
Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  technical 
consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  A 
comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting 
technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations,  edit¬ 
ing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  300-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  7,000-word  "exceptions  dictio¬ 
nary'  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8%  x  llVi.  $48.00 


147— FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $3.95 


148— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  thi'  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


104— PROOFREADING  &  COPYEOITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s.  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 


105—  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types:  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 

106—  HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual 

for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $4.00 


115—  HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT— An  Illus¬ 

trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 

116—  NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 

illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 

117—  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 

Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 


SPECIAL 

128— THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  500  quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  "The  Presidents"  and  "The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  137 
pages.  $3.95  J$5r95- 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $10.95 


138— ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $7.95 


150 — SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152— REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 
Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  inter¬ 
est,  etc. — with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 


153— THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 
Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialize  forms  of  writing.  "Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality," 
216  pages.  $6.95 


154— NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  aiKl  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $9.95 


Valuable  Additions  for  a  Professional  Library 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L. 

Callihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $7.95 


192— HOW  TO  MAKE  NEWS  &  INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE  by  Morgan  Harris  &  Patti  Karp.  A  useful 
guide  for  the  publicity  chairman  or  public  relations 
director  of  any  group  on  how  to  get  the  organization's 
name  and  events  into  print  or  on  the  air.  Includes  a 
"style  manual"  on  format,  punctuation,  etc.,  for  re¬ 
leases  to  newspapers.  140  pages,  paperback.  $3.95 


200-WHERE  THE  JOBS  ARE:  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS,  by  Maynard  Hicks.  Professional  tips  to  steer 
a  job  aspirant  toward  a  successful  career  in  publishing, 
radio,  television,  advertising,  photography  or  motion 
pictures.  How  to  marshall  your  personal  assets  and 
where  and  how  to  sell  them.  136  pages.  $7.00 


158— HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1977-1978, 

edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  442  pages.  $4.95 


19A-STALKING  THE  FEATURE  STORY  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  today's  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  uncler  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction,  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting  for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,indexed.  $9.95 


201— THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER,  by  Jon  Udell  and  Contributing  Au¬ 
thors.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  business  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Covering  economic 
environment,  objectives,  planning,  technology  and  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  revenues  and  costs.  Complete 
with  tables  and  graphs.  160  pages,  indexed.  $11.50 


161— THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 
Brady.  The  editor  of  Writer's  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science,  some 
times  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  asking  the  ques 
tions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  how  to  handle  those  "off  the  record"  com¬ 
ments.  244  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference,  manual 
and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations  with 
examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70  different 
business,  professional  and  institutional  outlets.  Indexed 
251  pages.  $9.95 


178-EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghigliong.  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  pa¬ 
perback.  $7.50 


185— HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8:  x  11  manuscript  style.  $9.95 


186— UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 
Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  "Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages.  $12.95 


187— THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  The  First  100 
Years,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  story  of  this 
newspaper's  march  to  greatness  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  34  years  since  Eugene  Meyer  bought  it  at  public 
auction.  Not  only  a  history  of  the  newspaper  but  an 
interesting  review  of  local,  national  and  international 
events  of  100  years,  their  effect  on  the  Post  and,  in 
later  years,  vice  versa.  498  pages,  indexed,  illustrated. 

$15.95 


188— THE  WRITER’S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad 
Crawford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new 
copyright  laws,  income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censor¬ 
ship,  estate  planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print 
to  television  and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed. 

$10.95 


191— THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeups  of  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  yeai.^.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$6  95 


196— IN  PRAISE  OF  ENGLISH  by  Joseph  T.  Ship- 
ley.  A  literary  and  drama  critic  traces  the  flowering  of 
the  language  from  its  Saxon  beginnings,  the  manifold 
forms  and  uses  of  words,  the  machinery  of  expression: 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  slang  and  obsceni^,  polite 
euphemism  and  lofty  metaphor.  310  pages,  indexed. 

$12.95 


197— DOS,  DON’TS  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH 
USAGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  "Bernstein  on  Words."  Some  of  the 
answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in  everyday 
usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the  nuances  of 
punctuation,  origin  and  proper  use  of  slang,  shades  of 
meaning  in  misused  words  and  phrases.  Alphabetical 
format.  250  pages.  $12.50 


198— THE  INFORMATION  PROCESS,  World 
News  Reporting  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
Robert  W.  Desmond.  A  survey  of  world  news  report¬ 
ing  from  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  paper  and  ink,  to 
the  printing  press  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  mass 
communication  system.  Emphasis  on  the  great  advances 
in  the  nineteenth  century  newspapers,  telegraph,  ca¬ 
ble,  telephone,  etc.  496  pages,  indexed.  $22.50 


199— SCHOLASTIC  JOURNALISM,  by  Earl  En¬ 
glish  and  Clarence  Hach.  Sixth  edition  of  this  jour¬ 
nalism  text  using  the  outline  approach  to  present  theory 
easily  and  quickly.  Twenty-eight  chapters  on  under¬ 
standing  and  gathering  news,  editing,  preparing  copy, 
functions  of  all  mass  media  with  class  exercises  pro¬ 
vided  in  each  instance.  320  pages.  $7.50 


202— THE  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  by  Michael  Wend- 
land.  A  first  account  by  the  author,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  team,  of  the  expose  by  the  Investigative  Repor¬ 
ters  and  Editors  Team  (IRE)  on  organized  crime  in 
Arizona  prompted  by  the  murder  of  Don  Bolles.  Drawn 
from  notes,  diaries,  memoranda,  tape  recordings  and 
film  of  all  the  members  of  the  team.  276  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $9.95 


203— POSITIVE  IMPRESSIONS,  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau.  An  in-depth  man¬ 
ual  on  sales  development  and  sales  training  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salespeople.  All  aspects  of  the  space 
selling  process  are  reviewed,  from  "Organizing  Your 
Time"  to  "Answering  Objections."  Also,  a  list  of 
suggestions  for  preparing  and  giving  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion.  114  pages.  $12.50 


204— PROFESSIONAL’S  GUIDE  TO  PUBLICITY 

by  Richard  Weiner.  A  work  manual  for  the  public 
relations  man  with  tips  and  advice  in  dealing  with  the 
working  press.  Includes  actual  material  distributed  by 
publicists  with  criticisms  and  comments.  Also  a  list  of 
public  relations  periodicals  with  addresses  and  names  of 
who  to  contact.  Paperback.  172  pages.  $6.50 


205— PICTURES  ON  A  PAGE  by  Harold  Evans.  His 
newest  book  discusses  photography,  from  assignment 
through  print,  and  the  ethics  involved  on  where  the 
emphasis  is  placed.  Over  500  photographs  of  moment¬ 
ous  events.  A  fascinating  study.  Indexed.  Cloth.  $25.00 
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Farber  poll 

{Continued  Ihmi  pai>e  16) 


Guido  Stempel  III,  director.  School  of 
Journalism,  Ohio  University:  “We're 
going  to  be  in  sorry  shape  if  we  accept 
every  defense  attorney's  notion  of  what 
is  necessary  (translate  convenient)  for 
his  client  to  have  for  his  defense.  This 
particular  request  seems  at  best  frivo¬ 
lous." 

William  Childress,  columnist,  Ander¬ 
son,  Missouri:  “Only  idiots  would  argue 
otherwise  (against  Farber.)  It  gets  harder 
all  the  time  to  get  information  from 
people.  If  sources  are  not  protected,  it 
will  become  impossible.  Farber's  royal¬ 
ties  are  not  the  point.  I'm  appalled  at  the 
nitpicking  jerks  who  write  about 
Farber's  book,  royalties,  whatever.  Real 
bright  boys.  With  nothing  to  write  and 
probably  small  abilities  to  write  it  so  they 
pick  on  the  guy.  He  (Farber)  is  right, 
period." 

James  Dippold,  president  and  editor, 
St.  Mary’.s  (Pa.)  Doily  Pres.s:  “We  feel  a 
reporter's  notes  are  his  private  property, 
the  same  as  anything  else  a  person  can 
accumulate  in  this  world.  Why  should  a 
reporter  be  compelled  to  help  either  side 
if  he  or  she  chooses  not  to.  It  was  his 
tmdings  and  for  him  to  do  so  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Others  supporting  Farber  include: 
Morna  Moore,  photographer,  Ponfih- 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal:  John  Whalen, 
editor,  Madelia  (Minn.)  Tinies-Messen- 
fter;  Ira  Cahn,  publisher,  Massa- 
peqna  (N.Y.)  Post:  Earl  Howery,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  realtions,  California 
School  Employees  Association;  Barbara 
Kravitz,  editor-in-chief,  Newton  (Mass.) 
Times:  Eliot  Tiegel,  managing  editor. 
Billboard  Magazine:  Rick  Barry,  staff 
writer,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune:  Robert 
Edkin,  editor.  The  Record  Searchlinht , 
Redding,  California;  Andrew  Blum  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times: 
Neal  Bandlow,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism,  S.U.N.Y,,  Morrisville, 
N,Y.;  Major  Charles  Ray,  officer-in- 
charge,  Parafilide,  Ft.  Bragg,  North 
Carolina;  Chuck  Burress,  Piedmont 
bureau  chief,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  & 
World-News:  and  Frank  Harris,  public 
relations  director.  Magma  Copper  Co., 
San  Manuel,  Arizona;  Warren  Rosen¬ 
berg,  New  York  City;  Don  Hall,  editor. 
Where  &  When,  Aberdeen,  S.D.;  and 
Kent  Sturgis,  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily 
News-Miner. 

Four  others  support  Farber  with  some 
reservations: 

Charles  Coates,  associate  professor  of 
journalism.  University  of  New  Mexico: 
“Farber  is  right  because  the  subpoena 
looks  like  a  court -ordered  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  case  is  especially  disturbing 
because  of  the  way  the  courts  are  using 
their  power  to  fine  and  imprison  as  bludg- 
42 


eon  and  because  New  Jersey's  Shield 
Law  is  being  ignored. 

“But  as  a  general  proposition,  1  have 
trouble  supporting  an  absolute  shield  at 
any  level.  It  would  lead,  I  hate  to  say,  to 
protection  of  non-existent  sources.  Some 
would  even  see  it  as  an  invitation. 
Neither  the  press  nor  the  public  can  af¬ 
ford  that.  They  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
judges  Arnold  and  Trautwein  either,  but 
that's  another  question." 

Steve  Sasanow,  editor.  Up  the  Creek. 
Denver,  Colorado:  “Yes,  but  revelation 
about  the  book  contract  creates  doubts. 
Will  there  be  anything  of  an  exculpatory 
nature  in  the  book  that  would  help  Dr. 
Jascalevich's  defense?" 

Ronald  Wishart,  assistant  production 
manager.  New  York  News:  “The  Con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  freedom  of  the  press 
gives  journalists  no  more  right  to  with¬ 
hold  information  from  the  courts  than 
freedom  of  speech  gives  individuals. 
However,  I  think  laws  or  judicial  prece¬ 
dents  should  protect  journalists  from 
having  to  disclose  information  they  have 
gathered  through  investigation.  1  do  not 
think  they  should  have  any  special  right 
to  withhold  what  they  know  from  their 
own  eyewitness  participation  in  an  event 
or  from  having  been  at  the  scene." 

Bill  Shover,  communications  director, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette:  “If 
an  answer  must  be  given  it  can  only  be 
yes.  That  is  the  issue  but  Farber  is  taking 
advantage  of  First  Amendment  rights. 
Such  opportunisia  will  eventually 
weaken  our  position.  His  martyrdom 
leads  to  the  book." 

OPPOSE  FARBER 

William  Loeb,  president  &.  publisher, 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader:  “The 
right  to  a  fair  trial  supersedes  a  reporter's 
right  to  privacy.  A  reporter  is  a  citizen 
first  and  a  reporter  second.  When  duly 
appointed  civil  authority  indicates  that 
access  to  a  reporter's  notes  will  assist  a 
defendant  and  perhaps  save  his  life,  or 
the  state  or  apprehend  a  criminal,  any 
reporter  with  a  stronger  sense  of  citizen¬ 
ship  than  ego  should  be  willing  to  turn 
over  his  notes  to  duly  appointed  au¬ 
thorities. 

“Much  of  the  present  uproar  by  the 
press,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  exercise  in 
egotism  and  an  attempt  to  allocate  to 
themselves  special  privileges  never  in¬ 
tended  by  the  First  Amendment  or  the 
Founding  Fathers." 

James  Taylor,  former  reporter,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch:  “When  a  reporter 
implicates  himself  by  digging  for  secre¬ 
tive  information,  he  becomes  an  inves¬ 
tigator  for  profitable  ends  and  in  the 
interest  of  justice  should  reveal  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  can  have  a  bearing  on  the 
case.  Too  many  reporters  today  are 
watching  'Lou  Grant'  on  the  tube.  Also, 
the  reason  they  have  for  withholding 
sources  is  the  risk  of  physical  danger.  If 
reporters  are  involved — they  become  a 


party  to  the  fact." 

Fred  Lister,  president  &  publisher, 
Batesville  (Ind.)  Herald-Tribune:  “If  the 
files  can  help  prove  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  a  person,  then  they  should  be 
turned  over." 

John  Austin,  West  Coast  editor. 
Screen  International,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  “As  1  understand  it,  these  notes 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  a  judge  for  his 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
relevant  to  the  trial  and  defense  of  the 
doctor.  Every  defendent  is  entitled  to 
have  the  best  defense  possible  and  if 
these  notes,  as  decided  by  the  judge, 
would  provide  additional  evidence,  then 
they  should  have  been  turned  over." 

John  Stark,  regional  editor.  Automo¬ 
tive  Industries  magazine:  “In  this  case, 
Farber  compromised  his  integrity  as  a 
journalist  by  making  a  deal  to  benefit 
monetarily  from  the  misfortune  of  the 
victim  he  reported  about.  This  greed 
smacks  of  Nixonian  mentality." 

Wilson  McGee,  attorney-at-law,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida  and  former  newsman  with 
the  Miami  Herald,  Miami  News,  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel  Star,  Nashville  Banner 
and  Nashville  Tennessean:  “The  fact 
that  I  am  now  an  attorney  does  not  color 
my  opinion.  Doctors,  clergymen  and  at¬ 
torneys  have  a  legal  shield  privilege 
granted  not  to  them,  but  to  their  patients, 
parishoners  and  clients.  Here  we  have  a 
conflict  between  the  First  and  the  Sixth 
Amendments  and  asserted  attendant 
rights  on  both  sides. 

“Since  it  is  the  public’s  right  to  know, 
is  it  the  right  of  a  newspaper  or  reporter 
to  conceal  information  it,  or  he,  has  pub¬ 
lished  openly  in  pursuit  of  the  public 
right  to  know?  I  think  not.  I  think  the 
public  and  particularly  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  may  be  aggrieved  by  being 
denied  the  right  of  freepress  and  fair 
trial,  has  a  right  to  know  what  the  news¬ 
paper  or  its  employee  knows  in  so  far  as 
it  is  pertinent  to  a  proper  defense. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  some  publishers 
want,  and  assert,  their  right  to  the  First 
Amendment  cake,  but  they  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  legal  gastric  pains  that 
follow  their  surfeit. 

“As  for  Shield  Laws,  they  are  only  a 
legal  placebo  for  sloppy  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  and  management  responsibility.  The 
danger  of  a  placebo  is  it  may  lull  one  into 
ignoring  a  real  disease  which  may  pro- 
gree  to  terminal. 

“In  my  years  as  a  newsman,  I  never 
once  asserted  the  plea  of  confidentiality, 
nor  was  1  called  upon  to.  When  your 
story  is  factual,  written  as  straight  news 
and  documented  by  the  record  it  is  un¬ 
assailable.” 

D.N.  Ehart,  publisher.  Suburban  & 
Wayne  Times,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania: 
“Jascalevich  might  be  innocent.  My  files 
are  open  to  the  cops,  why  not  those  of 
the  N.Y.  Times?  What  is  Farber  holding 
out  for — his  book?” 
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odvortising  in  Porodo  or  Fomily  Woobly,  opproiimoto  linogo  oi  follow!: 
‘Porodo— 50,887  tFomily  Woobly— 55,735 


1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

Amoricon  Ntws-o .  600,579  13,824  643,760 

tAmtricon  How-S  .  415,675  18,732  338,286 

Grond  Totol .  1,016,254  32,556  982,046 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Boocon  Joumol-o .  2,284,048  6,720  2,249,321  41,280 

‘Btocon  Joumol-5  .  1,436,230  119,376  1,300,848  76,068 

Grond  Totol .  3,720,278  126,096  3,550,169  117,348 

NOTE:  Boocon  Journol-t&5  chongod  from  oight  to  six-column  Juno  2, 1975. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Conslitution-m  .  2,442,795  2,361,620 

Journol-o .  3,249,857  141,798  3,116,313  135,106 

Journol  8  Constitution-5  .  1,773,816 _ 1,815,818 _ 

Grond  Totol .  7,466,468  141,798  7,293,751  135,106 

NOTE:  Constitution-m  &  Journol-o  hovo  o  combinod  5ot  odition;  tho  linogo 

is  only  shown  in  tho  Journol-t. 

BALTIAAORE,  AAO. 

‘Ntws  Amoricon-5  .  735,121  221,928  633,677  102,876 

Nows  Amoricon-o .  1,056,044  45,076  1,178,799  68,112 

5un-m .  1,423,626  5,056  1,604,084 

5un-o  .  1,807,530  20,400  1,807,831  47,628 

Suo-5  .  2,318,660  143,944  2,081,199  9,216 

Grond  Totol .  7,340,981  436,404  7,305,590  227,832 

NOTE:  5un-o  &  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  5opt.  6,  1976.  Ntws 
Amtricon-t  8  5  chongtd  from  oight  to  nino  column  Oct.  25,  1976. 
BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Rocord-t  .  1,923,395  367,192  1,805,226  300,294 

•Rocord-5  .  1,445,727  318,080  1,258,324  246,576 

Grond  Totol .  3,369,122  685,272  3,063,550  546,870 

NOTE:  Rtcord-o  8  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Jon.  1,  1977. 

BOCA  RATON,  FLA. 

Nows-o  .  625,073  6,918  581,865 

tNows-5  .  395,913 _ 383,680 

Grond  Totol .  1,020,986  6,918  965,545 

NOTE:  Nows-t  pubbshod  5  days  o  wook  only. 

BOSTON,  AAASS. 

Htrold  Amoricnn-m .  751,471  196,492  1,031,958  86,640 

Horold  Amoricnn-5  .  576,599  199,961  647,007  181,277 

Gbbo-o .  1,499,684  95,632  1,540,218  47,952 

Globo-m  .  1,973,740  129,812  2,028,427  56,784 

•Globo-5  .  2,153,967  171,920  2,002,501  175,832 

Grond  Totol .  6,955,461  793,817  7,250,111  548,485 


NOTE:  Globt-o  pubkshod  5  days  o  wtok  only. 

NOTE:  Horold  Amoricon-m  8  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Oct  18, 
1976.  Globo  oHoctivo  Fob.  27,  1977. 


BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comoro-o .  1,842,384  20,224  1,609,018  34,888 

Canioro-5  .  642,485  566,448 _ 

Grond  Totol .  2,484,869  20,224  2,175,466  34,888 

BRADENTON,  FLA. 

Horold-e  .  941,218  871,807 

tHtrald-5  .  611,773  506,938 

Grond  Totol .  1,552,991  1,378,745 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courior  Eipross-m .  725,167  23,666  706,483  31,089 

'Couritr  Expross-S .  1,097,046  13,920  925,035  33,600 

Nows-o  .  2,260,873  44,440  2,419,811  56,340 

Nows-S  .  310,101 _ 

Grond  Totol .  4,393,187  82,026  4,051,329  121,029 

NOTE:  Nows-S  first  pubicotion  Nov.  13,  1977. 

CAAADEN,  N.J. 

Courior  Post-o  .  2,184,836  276,324  2,344,023  176,260 

NOTE:  Couritr  Post-t  chongtd  from  oight  to  six  column  Doc.  1,  1975. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Ntws-t  .  1,664,807  39,600  1,592,876  17,376 

Obsorvtr-m  .  1,901,316  82,115  1,749,270  40,512 

*0bsorsor-S .  1,000,674  118,732  888,477  74,736 

Grand  Totol .  4,566,797  240,447  4,230,623  132,624 

NOTE:  Obsorvor-m  &  5  ond  Ntws-o  chongtd  from  oight  to  six  column  Juno 
2,  1975. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuno-m  .  3,142,123  2,817,024  3,014,594  2,379,069 

Tribunt-S .  2,641,282  1,099,117  2,219,856  911,441 

Nows-t  .  1,406,118  442,762 

Sun  Timts-m  .  2,634,250  475,258  2,536,138  378,210 

•Sun  Timts-S .  1,076,595  550,329  944,143  525,900 

Grond  Total .  9,494,250  4,941,72810,120,849  4,637,382 


NOTE:  Tribuno-m  &  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column  July  1,  1975. 

Nows-o  offoctivo  Sopt.  12,  1977. 

NOTE:  Nows  coosod  pubicotion  Mar.  4,  1978. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enguirtr-m  .  2,808,384  2,794,740 

Enquiror-S .  2,004,058  1,809,127 

Post-o  .  1,847,823  191,735  1,976,934  110,086 


Grond  Totol .  6,660,265  191,735  6,580,801  110,086 


NOTE:  Post-o  offoctivo  Juno  2,  1975  and  Enquiror-m  8  5  offoctivo  Juno  3, 
1975,  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-cohtmn. 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  Dtolor-m .  3,112,161  409,318  2,962,681  293,620 

Ploin  Doolor-S  .  2,006,477  43,632  1,728,906  23,923 

Pross-o  .  1,634,115  390,074  1,733,391  413,032 

Grond  Totol .  6,752,753  843,024  6,424,978  730,575 

NOTE:  Effoctivo  Sopt.  1, 1975,  Iho  Ploin  Dooltr-m  &  5  chongod  from  tight 

to  nint-column.  Pross-o  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column. 

COLUAABUS,  GA. 

Enquirtr  (Soo  Nolo)  ....  1,203,109  21,130  1,174,860  45,657 

‘Itdgor  Enquiror-S .  627,082  _ 601,600 _ 

Grond  Totol .  1,830,191  21,130  1,776,460  45,657 

NOTE:  Enquirtr-m  &  lodgor-o  sold  in  combination;  linogo  of  ono  odition, 
Enquiror-m  is  shown. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispolch-o  .  2,376,207  133,275  2,520,681  47,215 

Dispolch-S  .  1,934,010  84,488  1,842,002  69,288 

Ciliion  Journol-m .  1,033,166  1,060,543 

Grand  Totol .  5,343,383  217,763  5,423,226  IUIm 

NOTE:  Dispotch-o  &  5  and  Cilixon  Journol-m  chongod  from  oight  to 
nint-column  Jon.  13,  1976. 

DALLAS,  TEJCAS 

Ntws-m .  3,874,192  241,516  3,709,816  235,108 

Nows-S  .  2,005,307  372,976  1,712379  166,636 

Timos  Horold-o  .  3,615,847  149,213  3,365,812  77,320 

•Timos  Horold-S  .  2,059,919  59,896  1,732,193  66,816 

Grond  Totol .  11,555,365  823,601  10,520,400  535,880 

NOTE:  Nows-m  &  5  chongtd  from  tight  to  nino-column  Doc.  29,  1975. 
Timos  Htrold-t  &  5  chongtd  from  tight  to  nino-column  Doc.  29,  1975. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journol  Horold-m .  1,967,766  88,701  2,065,929  103,281 

Nows-t  .  2,006,896  98,367  2,093,140  137,266 

•Ntws-S  .  1,033,643 _ 970,499 _ 

Grond  Totol .  5,008,305  187,068  5,129,568  240,547 

NOTE:  Journol  Htrold-m  8  Nows-o  &  5  chongod  Irom  oight  to  nino-column 
Oct.  6,  1975. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Nows-m .  3,993,632  3,523,774 

•Rocky  Ml.  Nows-S .  1,110,493  1,010,771 

Posl-o  .  3,224,394  107,865  3,107,505  103,726 

Posl-S .  2,235,493 _ 1,941,111 _ 

Grond  Totol .  10,554,012  107,865  9,583,161  103,726 

NOTE:  Post-t  &  5  chongtd  from  tight  to  nino-column  Oct.  6,  1975. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

(Not*  Two  Listings) 

Froo  Pross-m .  2,102,259  309,075  1,974,327  318,650 

•Froo  Pross-S  .  783,348  220,518  654,810  252,435 

Nows-t  .  3,017,067  686,915  2,774,243  575,227 

Htws-S  .  1,868,936  357,286  1,634,752  217,789 

Grand  Totol .  7,771,610  1,573,794  7,038,132  1,364,101 

NOTE:  Nows-t  &  5  chongtd  Irom  oight  to  nint-column  Dtc.  29,  1975.  Ntws 
figurts  obovt  rtfitct  actual  nino  column  mtosuromonts. 

Froo  Prtss-m .  2,102,259  309,075  1,974,327  318,650 

•Froo  Pross-S  .  783,348  220,518  654,810  252,435 

Ntws-t  .  2,812,444  636,196  2,564.858  541,594 

Ntws-S  .  1,783,646  346,556  1,559,726  211,931 

Grond  Totol .  7,481,697  1,512,345  6,753,721  1,324,610 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 
DULUTH,  IWINN. 


Horold-o  .  911,993  12,240  861,175 

Nows  Tribunt-m .  1,003,815  12,240  942,090 

•Nows  Tribuno-S  .  769,075  60,432  633,841  23,712 

Grond  Totol .  2,684,883  84,912  2,437,106  23,712 


NOTE:  Horold-o  pubkshod  5  doys  o  wook  only. 

NOTE:  Nows  Tribuno-m  B  5  ond  Horold-o  chongod  from  oight  to  six  column 


Moy  5.  1975. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Timos  (Soo  Nolo) .  1,368,449  5,056  1,333,895 

•Timos  Nows-S  .  875,218  6,560  777,917 

Grond  Totol .  2,243,667  11,616  2,111,812 

NOTE:  Timos-o  &  Nows-m  sold  in  combinoticn;  linogo  of  ono  odtion 
Timos-t  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Ntws-o  .  3,395.773  243,922  3,190,786  148,538 

•Ntws  Stniintl-S .  1,775,187  106,941  1,583,831  154,219 

Ntws  Stniintl-Sol .  1,347,864 _ 1,169,882 _ 

Grand  Totol .  6,518,824  350,863  5,944,499  302,757 

NOTE:  Nows-o  pubkshod  5  days  o  wook  only. 

NOTE:  Nows-o,  5  &  Sot  chongod  from  oight  to  six-column  May  12,  1975. 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribuno-o .  1,765,816  274,084  1,656,665  192,475 

tPosI  Tribuno-S .  1,005,072  52,638  953,476 _ 

Grond  Total .  2,770,888  326,722  2,610,141  192,475 

NOTE:  Post  Tribuno  is  o  nino  column  format  and  is  moosurod  accordingly. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.O. 

Horold-t  .  808,595  17,600  791,475  1,792 

tHorold-S  .  558,021  51,208  449,393  12,600 

Grond  Totol .  1,366,616  68,808  1,240,868  14,392 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Couront-m .  2,440,164  172,467  2,466,073  62,158 

•Couronl-S  .  1,233,541  368,456  1,143,933  311,340 

Grond  Totol .  3,673,705  540,923  3,610,006  373,498 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advortisor-m  .  2,551,275  2,660,830 

5tor  Bulblin-t .  2,555,161  2,729,217 

•Star  Bullotin  & 

Advortisor-S .  1,411,798  1,318,222 

Grond  Totol .  6,518,234  6,708,269 

NOTE:  Advortisor-m,  Star  Bullotin-o  &  5tor  Bullotin  &  Advortisor-5 
chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  May  3,  1976. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicit-t  .  5,422,016  464,922  4,749,936  454,934 

Chroniclo-S  .  3,772,125  314,116  2,909,513  285,632 

Posl-m .  4,429,803  419,874  3,846,067  429,076 

•Posl-S .  2,325,456  219,336  1,741,522  176,760 

Grond  Totol .  15,949,400  1,418,248  13,247,038  1,346,402 

NOTE:  Chroniclo-o  &  5  &  Post-m  &  5  chongtd  from  tight  to  nino-column 
July  1,  1975. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Htrold  (Soo  Nott) .  1,917,851  130,672  1,863,514  20,832 

•Htrold  Ltodor-S  .  1,140,780  44,904  1,053,264  23,232 

Grond  Totol .  3,058,631  175,576  2,916,778  44,064 


NOTE:  Horold-m  &  Ltodtr-t  sold  in  combination;  linogo  ol  ono  odition 
Horold-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Horold-m,  Itodtr-o  &  Htrold  Itodtr-S  chongtd  from  tight  to  nino 
column  Sopt.  20,  1976. 


NOTE:  Nows-t  &  5  chongtd  from  oight  to  nino-column  Doc.  29,  1975.  Ntws 
figurts  obovt  rtfitct  converted  tight  column  moosurtmonts.  {CoiltilUlcd  tHi  44) 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
July  1978 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1978 

1977 

Dollar  Change 

Classifications 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

July  . $ 

271,303 

236,731 

+  34,572 

+  14.6 

First  Seven  Months 

2,009,905 

1,753,469 

+  256,436 

+  14.6 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

July  . 

63,285 

55,646 

+  7,639 

+  13.7 

First  Seven  Months 

480,466 

430,365 

+  50,101 

+  11.6 

General 

July  . 

50,944 

48,443 

+  2,501 

+  5.2 

First  Seven  Months 

491,661 

448,280 

+  43,381 

+  9.7 

Automotive 

July  . 

10,942 

10,951 

9 

-  0.1 

First  Seven  Months 

92,308 

91,376 

+  932 

+  1.0 

Financial 

July  . 

17,149 

13,282 

+  3,867 

+29.1 

First  Seven  Months 

125,245 

90,361 

+  34,884 

+  38.6 

Classified 

July  . 

172,898 

140,921 

+  31,977 

+22.7 

First  Seven  Months 

1,106,272 

902,045 

+  204,227 

+22.6 

Total  Advertising 

July  . 

523,236 

450,328 

+  72,908 

+  16.2 

First  Seven  Months 

3,825,391 

3,285,531 

+  539,860 

+  16.4 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  23,  1978 
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UnBQB— i Coni’ d  from  puf>e  43) 

1978  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PARI  RUN 

lITTLI  NOCK,  ARK. 

Arluinsos  G<>»n*-in .  1,584,438  1,549,926 

'Atlonsos  Gonita-S  ...  884,821  813,880 

Arhanfoi  Dcmocrot-t  ....  484,861  120,021  594,519 

tArhonsoi  Dtnwciol-S  . .  .  316,144  26,056  449,023  12,000 

Gtond  Totol  3,270,264  146,077  3,407,348  12,000 

LONG  BIACH,  CALIF. 

IndtiMndOTl  (5««  Nat«) .  .  2,060,353  465,267  2,123,204  607,554 

‘IndtptfidMl  Prass 

1tb9tom-5  .  863,684  41,792  798,117  65,560 

Gtond  Totol  2,924,037  507,059  2,921,321  673,114 

NOTE:  Indopondonl-m  8  Pross  Tologrofn.#  sold  in  combinotion;  bnogo  of 
ono  odilion  Indopondont-m  is  shown. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.T. 

Newsdoy-t .  2,068,632  540,503  2,127,285  552,666 

Nowsdoy-S .  1,177,904  399,740  941,204  222,773 

Gtond  Totol .  3,246,536  940,243  3,068,489  775,439 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timos-m .  4,833,842  2,669,758  4,716,816  2,324,258 

limos  S  .  3,473,749  1,509,384  2,844,089  1,287,625 

Hotold  bomintt.t .  835,362  57,044  600,283 

Hotold  Eioininot.5  .  316,452 _ 170,225 _ 

Gtond  Totol .  9,459,405  4,236,186  8,331,413  3,611,883 

IMACON,  GA. 

lologtoph  (Son  Nolo)  . .  1,094,695  35,254  1,198,035 

•ToUgioph  8  Nows-S  . .  .  574,731  13,075  525,504 

Gtond  Totol .  1,669,426  48,329  1,723,539 

NOTE:  Tologtoftb-m  8  Nows-o  sold  in  combinotion;  bnogo  of  ono  odition 
Tologtooh-m  is  shown  in  1976.  Fot  lost  yoot  Nows-o  bgutos  oto  shown. 

IWANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  loodot-d  1,220,254  1,108,215 

"Now  Hompshito  Nows-5  .  536,721  563,466 

Gtond  Totol .  1,756,975  1,671,681 

AAEAAPHIS,  FENN. 

Commotciol  Appool-m  .  . .  2,276,164  64,892  2,193,350  37,904 

Commotciol  Appool-S  ...  1,290,883  8,928  1,145,584  34,120 

Ptoss-Scimilot-o .  1,605,491  95,145  1,495,102  92,044 

Gtond  Totol .  5,172338  168,965  4,834,036  164,068 

NOTE:  Commotciol  Appool-m  8  58  Ptoss  5cimitot-o  chongod  ftom  oight  to 
nino  column  July  1,  1975. 

AAIAINI,  FLA. 

Hotold-m .  3,310,388  711,927  3,412,316  514,074 

Hotold-S  .  1,918336  589,960  1,978,200  287,188 

Naws-a  .  1,623,967 _ 1,633,029 _ 

Gtond  Total .  6,852,891  1,301,887  7,023,545  801,262 

NOTE:  Hotold-m  8  5  8  Nows-o  chongod  ftom  oight  to  sis-column  Mot.  3, 
1975 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


PATERSON,  NJ. 

Naws-d  .  797,405  8,832  841,604  20,656 

NOTE:  Nows-m  chongod  ftom  oight  to  nino  column  Sopt  19,  1977. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joutnol  Slot-d .  1,712,843  72,440  1,702,754  52,224 

"Joutnol  Slot-S  .  912,061  46,488  779,682  35,856 

Gtond  Totol .  2,624,904  118,928  2,482,436  88,080 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullotin-o .  1,662,574  480,006  1,668,554  709,792 

*Bunotia-5  .  737,808  335,508  733,089  355,748 

Inguitot-m .  1,933,715  123,456  1,709,703  166,592 

lnguitot.5  .  1,862,564  482,692  1,879344  457,684 

Nows-o  .  923,417 _ 947,014 _ 

Gtond  Totol .  7,120,078  1,421,662  6,937,904  1,689,816 

NOTE:  8ullotin-o  8  5  chongod  ftom  oight  to  sis-column  May  19,  1975. 


Inguitot-m  &  5  chongod  from  oight  to  sis  column  AAoy  19,  1975.  Nows-o 
chongod  from  sis  to  fivo-column  Moy  19,  1975.  Tho  doto  in  this  roport 
covoring  tho  Nows-o  roflocts  tho  convortod  bnogo  to  sis-column  format. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gosollo-m  .  959,733  170,672  920,863 

Ptoss-o  .  1,755,989  231,047  1,628,923  56,768 

‘Ptoss-5  .  2,028,599 _ 1,893,351 _ 

Gtond  Totol .  4,744,321  401,719  4,U3,137  56,768 

NOTE:  Post  Gozotto-m  &  Pross-o  &  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column 
Sopt.  1,  1975. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

huEotin-o .  1336,395  278,213  1,571,017  291,544 

Journol-m  .  1,393,967  244,780  1,447,108  196,262 

Joutnol-5  .  1,195,483  87,200  1,106,061  35,528 

Gtond  Totol .  4,125,845  610,193  4,124,186  523,334 


NOTE:  Bu8otin-o  8  Journol-m  hovo  o  combinod  Sot  ^tion  tho  bnogo  is 
only  shown  in  tho  Bullotin-o. 

NOTE:  Bullotin-o  8  Journol-m  8  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  July 
I,  1977. 

ROCHESTER  NoY* 

Domocrot  8  Chroniclo-m  .  1,554,531  '  105,004  1,688,161  116320 
Domoctol  8  ChronicU-S  . .  1,134,912  90,856  1,059,313  125,236 


TimosUnion.0  .  1,628,776  77,588  1,703,097  125,936 

Gtond  Totol .  4,318,219  273,448  4,450,571  367,492 

NOTE:  Domocrot  8  Chroniclo-m  8  5  8  rimos  Union-o  chongod  from  oight 
to  nino-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 

SACRAAAENTO,  CALIF. 

Boo-o  .  2,686.578  544,616  2,591,081  439,320 

"Bca-S  .  1,124,781  303,748  1,042,015  245,164 

Union-m  .  2,023,874  363,156  1,842,023  163,536 

tUnion-S .  592,272  71,788  391,799  25,344 

Gtond  Totol .  6,427,505  1,283,308  5,866,918  873,364 


NOTE:  Boo-o  8  5  8  Union-m  8  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column  ^pt. 
I,  1975. 


AAILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

Sontinol-m .  1,636.318  1,466,519 

Joutnol-o .  2,778,954  638.630  2,783,976  497,578 

Joutnol-S .  2,291,273  518,032  1,893,941  388,376 

Gtond  Totol .  6,706,545  1,156,662  6,144,436  885,954 

JMINNEAPOLIS,  IMINN. 

Itibuno-m  .  1,538,422  35,374  1,753,811  42,916 

Irihuno-S .  2,117,585  378,172  1,888,024  336,171 

Slot-o  .  2,232,736  347,744  2,201,041  284,911 

Gtond  Totol .  5888.743  761,290  5,842,876  663.998 


NOTE:  Tribuno-m  8  Stor-o  has  o  combinod  Sot  odition  offoctivo  Aug.  27, 
1977.  Tho  bnogo  is  shown  in  tho  Stor-o. 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  8  Stor-o  hos  o  combinod  Sot  odition  offoctivo  Aug.  27, 
1977.  Tho  bnogo  is  shovm  in  tho  Stor-o. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Bonnot-o .  1,983,796  75,096  1,974,491  68,692 

lonnossaon-m  .  2,007,976  86,040  2,044,322  75,976 

"Tonoossoon-S .  1,227,056  19,728  1,078,805  46,496 

Gtond  Totol .  5,218,828  180,864  5,097,618  191,164 

NOTE:  Tonnossoon-m  8  5  8  Bonnor-o  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column 
Jon.  2,  1978 

NEW  YORK,  N.T. 

Timos-m .  2,139,018  43,200  2,170,361 

Timos-S  .  2,564,794  962,322  2,444,629  907,270 

Nows-m .  1,154,115  1,039,501  1,112,021  1,084,372 

Nows-S  .  808,258  1,092,201  834,888  1,139,806 

Post-o  .  865,323 _ 805,937 _ 

Gtond  Totol .  7S31.S08  3,137,224  7,367,836  3,131,448 


NOTE:  Timos-m  8  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Sopt.  7,  1976. 

Nows-m  8  5  chongod  from  hvo  to  sis  column  Sopt.  6,  1976. 

NOTE:  Duo  to  blocbout  conditions  Tho  Now  Yorb  Post  did  not  pubbsh  July 


13,  1977 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

Slot  Lodgot-m .  2,433,577  85,620  2,474,534  76,660 

"Slot  lodgot-S  .  2,140884  92,696  1,967,034  92,688 

Gtond  Totol .  4874,461  178,316  4,441,568  169,348 

NOTE:  Star  lodgor-m  8  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Sopt.  7, 
1976 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribuno-o .  1,946,487  81,149 

"Itihuno-S .  1,213,821 

Gtond  Totol .  3,160,308  81,149 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1977. 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Rogistor-o  .  4,955,911  47,552 

tRogolor-S  .  2,104,878 _ 

Gtond  Totol .  7,060.789  47,552 


NOTE:  Rogistor-m  8  o  sold  in  combinotion;  bnogo  of  ono  odition  Rogistor-o 
is  shown. 

NOTE:  Not  moosurod  hy  Modio  Rocords  in  1977. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


Slot  Nows-d  .  1,088,091  175,047  986,555  183,865 

"Slot  Nows-S  .  477,636  16,751  349,421  56,979 

Gtond  Totol .  1,565,727  191,798  1,335,976  240,844 

PASSAIC,  NJ. 

HoroU  Nows-o .  913,827  96,054  1,039,187  164,117 

tHorold  Nows-S .  431,473  42,912  359,495  14,400 

Gtond  Totol .  1,345,300  138,966  1,398,682  178,517 


NOTE:  Harold  Nows  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  0^.  6,  1976. 


ST  LOUIS,  AAO. 


Globa  Domoctot-m .  1,308,778  166,697  1,180,669  208,201 

Globo  Oomocrot-wa .  888,926  45,056  814,158  18,072 

Post  Oispotch-o  .  1,803,973  45,703  1,595,913  47,614 

"Post  Dispolch-S  .  2,212,961  18,720  1,939,761  54.904 

Gtond  Totol .  6,214,638  276,176  5,530,501  328,791 


NOTE:  Globo  Domocrot-ffl  pubbshod  5  doys  o  woob  only. 

NOTE:  Post  Dispotch-o  &  5  4  Globo  Domocrot-m  8  Woobond  chongod  from 
oight  to  nino  column  April  5,  1976. 

ST.  PAUL,  fWINN. 


Pionoar  Ptoss-m .  1,075,125  1,291,751 

"Pionoot  Ptass-S .  1,531,968  1,387,382 

Dispolch-o  .  1,880,408  253,059  1,871,087  248,003 

Gtond  Totol .  4,487,501  253,059  4,550,220  248,003 


NOTE:  Pionoot  Ptass-m  8  5  8  Dispotch-o  chongod  from  oight  to  sii  column 
Moy  5,  1975. 

NOTE:  Pionoot  Pross-m  8  Dispotch-o  hos  o  comhinod  Sot.  odition  offoctivo 
Sopt.  10,  1977;  tho  bnogo  is  only  shown  in  tho  Dispotch-o. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indopandanl-o  .  2,017,841  6,800  2,035,884  11,456 

Timos-m .  2,566,657  718,065  2,478,281  733,483 

"Timos-S  .  1,383,343  434,717  1,299,950  291,332 

Gtond  Totol .  5,967,841  1,159,582  5,814,115  1, 03^271 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Eipross-m  .  2,057498  132,364  2,110,092  193,240 

tEspross-Nows-S .  1,267,314  103,200  1,205,546  123,828 

Expross-Nows-sot .  617,060  543,806 

Nows-o  .  1,875,683  111,096  1482,562  153,096 

lighl-o .  2,346,082  69,587  2,392,264  50,529 

"lights .  1,414,243  1,429,584 

Light-sol  .  470,945  443,746 _ 

Grand  Totol .  10,048,925  416,24710,007,600  520,693 


NOTE:  Expross-m,  Nows-o  8  Light-o  pubbshod  5  days  o  woob  only. 
NOTE:  Expross-m,  Expross  Nows-S  8  sot,  Nows-o  8  light-o,  S  8  sot 
chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Expross-m,  5  8  sot  Jon.  19,  1977, 
Nows-o  Jon.  18,  1977  8  Light-o,  5  8  sot  Juno  IS,  1976. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,264,068  99,683  2,883,106  111,318 

"Union-S .  1,713,973  1,435,054  8,064 

Itibuno-o .  3448,837  129,789  3,172,101  121,941 

Grand  Totol .  8,526478  229,472  7,490,261  241,323 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chtoniclo-m .  1,998479  702,916  1,963,842  390,748 

Exominor-o  .  2,012,087  693,072  1,948,690  392,540 

Exominot  8  Chroniclo-S  . .  1,366,010  301,392  1,220,005 

Grand  Totol .  5.376,476  1,697,380  5,132,537  783,288 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Matcuty-m .  4,977,308  152,338  4,793,468  220,926 

Nows-o  .  3,955,133  138,965  3,893,995  220,928 

"NUtcuty-Nows-S  .  2,161,601  12,432  1,828,581  33,348 

Grand  Totol .  11,094,042  303,73510,516,044  475,202 

NOTE:  NIorcury-m  8  Nows-o  hos  o  combinod  sot  odition;  tho  linogo  is  only 
shown  in  tho  bAorcury-m. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

Gozotto-m  .  1,820476 


NOTE:  Not  moosurod  by  Modio  Rocords  in  1977. 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PARI  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joutnol-o .  1,455,080  94,244  1  425,614  58,208 

Timos-m .  2,151,671  88,016  2,060487  86,528 

"limos-S  .  1,080,629  8,400  1,083,829  45,736 

Grand  Totol .  4,687,380  190,660  4,670,030  190,472 

N01E:  Timos-m  8  58  Joutnol-o  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Jon.  2, 
1977 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

HaroU  Journol-o .  1,577,066  3,916  1,686,954  6,453 

"Hotold  Amoticon-S .  1,200,525  10,247  1,098,102  10,603 

Post  Sloodotd-m  .  974,098  53,857  1,035,757  10,532 

Grand  Totol .  3,751,689  68,020  3,820,813  27,588 

NOTE:  Post  Stondord-m,  Harold  Journol-o  8  Harold  Amoricon-S  chongod 
from  oight  to  nino  column  Sopt.  1,  1976. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Damoctol-m .  1,392,168  1,423,968 

"Domoctol-S  .  698,575  693,224 

Gtond  Totol .  2,090,743  2,117,192 

NOTE:  Domocrat-m  8  S  chongod  from  oight  to  six  column  Aug.  1,  1976. 

TAJMPA,  FLA. 

Ttihuno-m  .  2,627,129  619,992  2,655,936  461,739 

"Ttihuno-S .  1,487,819  93,492  1,414,739  20,640 

Timos-o .  1,785,657 _ 1,770,607 _ 

Gtond  Totol .  5,900,605  713.484  5,841,282  482,379 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  8  5  8  Timos-o  chongod  from  oight  to  nino-column  Oct. 
27,1975 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m .  4,296406  309,175  4,404,036  182,64u 

"Post  s  .  2,468,892  350,256  2,098,303  435,884 

5tot-a  .  1,623,125  269,490  1,929,768  228,548 

Stot-S  .  678,597  114,896  730,205  76,296 

Gtond  Totol .  9,067,120  1,043,817  9,162,312  923,376 

NOTE:  Post-m  8  5  8  Stor-o  8  5  chongod  from  oight  to  nino  column  Aug  2, 
1976 

WEST  PALAA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m .  2,281,577  56,164  2,264,948  76,775 

Timos-o  .  1,930,676  61,349  1,949,093  76,895 

"Post  Timos-S  .  1,353,672  33,632  1,157,284 _ 

Gtond  Totol .  5,565,925  151,145  5,371,325  153,670 


NOTE:  Posl-m  8  Timos-o  hovo  o  combinod  sot  odition;  tho  bnogo  is  only 
shown  in  tho  Post-m. 

NOTE;  Post-m,  Timos-o  8  Post  Timos-S  chongod  from  oight  to  six-cofumn 
Oct.  1,  1975. 


R«port«r  Dispotch-*  . 
tR«port«r  Dispatch-S 

WHITE  PLAINS. 

....  1,104,102 
. .  . .  527,302 

,  N.Y. 
123,341 
19,360 

1,040,254 

328,580 

128,483 

35,312 

Grond  Total . 

...  1,631,404 

142,701 

1,368,834 

163,795 

WITCHITA,  KANS. 

loglo-m . 

....  2,123,784 

273,992 

2,146,701 

211,571 

Boocon-t  . 

. . . .  946,211 

8,456 

949,992 

101,025 

*  Eoglo  Boocon-S  . .  . 

....  885,803 

161,400 

807,570 

101,680 

Grand  Totol .  3,955,798  443,848  3,904,263  414,276 

NOTE:  Eoglo-m  8  Boocon-o  hos  o  combinod  sot  odition;  tho  bnogo  is  only 
shown  in  tho  Eoglo-m. 

NOTE:  Eoglo-m,  Boocon-o  8  Eoglo  Boocon-S  chongod  from  oight  to  six 
column  Sopt.  1,  1975. 


JULY  I97B/1977 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Timos-Union-m .  1,407,717  1,497,190 

Knicborbockr  Naws-o  .  . .  945,369  974,145 

Timos-Union-S  .  612,016  678,202 

Grand  Totol  .  2,965,102  3,149,536 

BANGOR,  AAAINE 

Naws-m .  1,233,596  1,164,726 

BIRMINGHJUM,  ALA. 

Nows-a  .  2,224,488  2,213,456 

Nows-S  .  1,357,160  1,290,436 

Posl-Harold-m  .  1,416,282  1,487,654 

Gtond  Total  .  4,997,930  4,991,546 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Froo  Pross-m-S  .  2,222,360  2,094,988 

CJLSPER,  WYO. 

Slot-Trihuna-mS .  1,70SJ28  1,422,680 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts:  109,550  Enos  in  1978;  86,968  Enos  in  1977.  Family 
woobly  not  inchidod:  63,721  bnos  in  1978;  54,740  Enos  in  1977. 
COLUAABUS,  NEB. 

lologrom-o  .  754,152  647,920 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-City  Timos-o/m  ....  2,759,694  2,730,560 

Quod-City  Timos-5  .  809,508  702,296 

Grand  Totol  .  3,569,202  3,432,856 

DES  AAOINES,  IOWA 

Rogislar-m .  792,975  202,007  732,305  228,080 

Tribuno-o .  1,154,791  1,136,341 

Rogistor-S  .  856,124  107,200  763,042  99,872 

Grand  Totol  .  2,803,890  309,207  2,631,688  327,952 

DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Dolawora  Stota  Nows-oS  .  1,046,864  1,141,701 

NOTE:  Figuros  shown  obovo  oro  on  8-column  bosis. 

EDAAONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-o .  4,448,170  4,083,139 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journol-Gosono-m  .  1,909,894  1,444,716 

Nows-Sontinoira .  2,406,964  1,900,584 

Journol-GoioMo-S  .  776,902  757,974 

Grand  Totol  .  5,093,760  4,103,274 

NOTE:  1978  figuros  roportod  on  bosis  of  5-4-4  quortor;  1977  figuros  on  o 
monthly  bosis. 

FORT  WORTH 

Stor-Talagrom-m  .  2,603,356  2,524,690 

5tor-Tolograinra .  2,566,102  2,488,780 

5lar-Talagram-S .  1,668,898  1,563,450 

Grand  Totol  .  6,838,356  6,576,920 
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H78  1977 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 

INOIAPUPOLIS,  INO. 


Slor-m .  2,477,444  2,437,987 

N.W-.  .  1,987,419  2,071,497 

Slor-S  .  1,453322  1,498,844 

GrondTolol  .  4,118,587  4,008348 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timts-m .  2,485,444  2,554,454 

5lar-«  .  1,121,951  84,019  1,244,221  78,312 

Sloi-5  .  2,011,285  1,448,877 

Grand  Total  .  5318,882  84,019  5,449352  78,312 


NOTE:  ROP  display  hnogo  is  pubKsliad  on  o  O-column  basis  but  is  convartad 
to  8  column  bosis  obovo.  Clnssifiod  is  pubEsbod  and  roportod  on  n 
9-column  basis. 

KITCHENEN/WATINIOO,  ONT. 

Rocoid-o  .  2,273,755  2,274,140 

LETHBRIDGI,  ALTA. 

Horold-o  .  1.214,440  1,148,378 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Slor-dtS  .  2,057,048  2,107,028 

NOTE:  Includos  insorts-247.240  Inns  in  1978;  229,278  tnos  in  1977. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Coutior-Journol-m  .  2,048,431  2,013,244 

louisvillo  Timos-o .  2,179,954  2,144,878 

Courior-Jouraol  S  Timos-S  1,583,145  1,521,794 

Grand  Total  .  5,831,530  5,499,914 

NOTE:  ROP  display  linogo  pubKshod  on  4-column  bosis  but  convortod  to 
8-column  bosis.  Clossifiod  pubKshod  and  roportod  on  10-column  bosis. 


MADISON,  Wise. 

Copifol  . 

...  2,002,441 

2,090,753 

Stott  Jouniol>m . 

.  .  2,041,144 

2,144,171 

Stott  iournoUS  . 

. .  .  1,040,441 

814,148 

Grond  Totoi  . 

...  5,104,244 

5,073,092 

NOTE:  6-colufnn  pogts  convtrttd  to  8-column  bosis;  clossifiod  9-column. 
Includos  Itgols. 

MERIDIN,  CONN. 

Rtcord-Journol-m  .  .  .  . 

951,848 

MONROI,  LA. 

955,744 

World-m  . 

1499,144 

1,455,494 

Nows-Stor-o . 

...  1,450,204 

1,321,544 

Wotid-S . 

...  722,778 

449,110 

Grond  Totol  .... 

.  3,772,146 

MONTREAL,  QUE 

3,424,150 

Goiottt-m . 

.  . .  .  2,483,815 

977,043 

Stor-o . 

2,275,342 

lo  Oovoir-m . 

...  370,904 

293,842 

lo  Oimoncho  Motin-S 

. .  413,413 

284,033 

NOTE:  lo  Dimoncho  Motin  includos  porspoctivos  ond  insorts — 113,552 
Knos  in  1978;  18,049  Knos  in  1977. 

NOTE:  Stor-o  did  not  pubKsh  lor  tbo  month  of  July,  1978. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Tologroph-o . 

.  .  1.407,896 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

1,248,173 

Fra»-m . 

.  . .  .  1,910,140 

1,978,102 

Timos-HoroU-o  .  . .  . 

.  ,  1,718,598 

1,741,732 

FrofZ-5  . 

. .  ..  1,318,924 

1,100;302 

Grond  Totol  .  .  .  . 

....  4,947,484 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

4,840,134 

Virginion-Pilot-ffl  .  . . 

2,434,149 

2,594,057 

lo^or  Stor-o  . 

Virginion  Pilot  ond 

....  2,480,448 

2,482,825 

iodgor  Stor-S  .  . . 

.  . .  .  1,925,303 

1,829,477 

Grond  Total  . .  . . 

. .  . .  7,042,120 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

4,904,559 

Nuggot-o . 

942,081 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

901,090 

Tologroph-o-sot.m  .  . 

.  819,199 

811,738 

NOH:  Includos  Fomily  Wookly.42.079  Knos  in  1978;  53,481  Knos  in  1977. 
OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Eiominor-o 

. .  1,414,950 

1,523,088 

$tondord-Eiominor-S 

....  754,120 

415,884 

Grond  Totol  . .  . . 

....  2,349,070 

2,138,974 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Family  Woobly-63,728  linos 
1977. 

in  1978,  55,244  Knos  ii 

1978  1977 

FUll  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 

OKLAHOAAA  CITY,  OKLA. 


OUohomon-m .  2,133,584  492,243  2,024,754  580,420 

rimos-o  .  1,947,945  448,577  1,872,342  448,530 

Oblohomon-5  .  1,385,004  1.211.U7 

Grand  Total  .  5,484,555  940,840  5.100343  1,029,150 

OAAAHA,  NEB. 

World  Horold-m-o-S  3,433,070  3,258,440 

ORLANDO,  PLA. 

Sontinol  Stor-AII  Doy/S  .  .  3,534,540  425,828  3,333,274  481,944 

OTTAWA,  OPn. 

lo  Droit-o  .  1,541,415  1,734,318 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

RopubKc-m  .  3,702,958  3,484,074 

Goiotto-o  .  3,524,414  3,594,054 

RopubKc-S .  1,943,424  1,758,804 

Grand  Totol  .  9,191,000  9,040,934 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Ptoss-Horold-m  .  1,312,489  1,390,053 

Eipross-o .  1,244,248  1,342,790 

Tologrom-S  .  755,121  724,800 

Grand  Total  .  3,332,058  3,459,443 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Orogonion-mSS  .  5,294.422  4,897,382 

Orogon  Journol-o .  I,580j30  1,497,524 

Grand  Totol  .  4,874,952  4,394,904 

READING,  PA. 

Timos-m/Eoglo-o  .  1,344,885  1,288,244 

Eoglo-S  .  493,897  454,704 

Grand  Totol  .  2,038,702  1,944,972 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timos-Dispotcb-m .  1,494,180  1,727,040 

Nows-loodor-o .  1,580,941  1,532,714 

Timos  Dispotch-S .  1,240,419  1,380,517 

Grand  Total  .  4,515,540  4,440,273 

NOTE:  Port  run  ond  comics  not  includod. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Entorpriso-m  .  2,020,900  1,878,422 

Pross-o  .  1,783,292  1,440,330 

Pross-Entorpriso-5  .  401,384  499,422 

Grand  Total  .  4,405,574  4,038,174 

NOTE:  Porodo  Knogo  or  proprintod  insorts  not  includod. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

Nows-Pross-o-5  .  2,480,237  2,531,914 

NOTE:  Porodo  Knogo  not  includod. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Stor-Horold-m-S .  852,471  831,484 

NOTE:  Includos  Fomily  WooKly-57,548  Knos  1978;  53,705  Knos  in  1977. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-IntolKgoncor-m .  1,450,907  1,317,074 

Post-IntolKgoncor-S  .  755,958  494,120 

Grand  Totol  .  2,204,845  1,813,194 

Timos-o-S  .  3,772,930  3,305,512 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE),  CALIF. 

South  Boy  Broozo-o .  3,510,290  3,421,470 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokosmon  Roviow-m  ....  1,445,2^  1,451,801 

Chroniclo-o  .  1,535,390  1,490,474 

Spokosmon  Roviow-S  ....  927,309  847410 

GrondTolol  .  3,907,943  3,809.787 

NOTE:  Sundoy  ond  Grand  Total  includos  Porodo  Knogo. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Nows  Tribuno-o  and 

Tribuno  S  lodgor-S  . . .  3,315,444  2,981,444 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blodo-o .  1,890,919  2,014,459 

Blodo-S  .  1,240,395  1,212,878 

Grand  Total  .  3,131,314  3,229,337 
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TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Doily  Copitol-m  .  1,115,408  1,094,193 

Stata  JournoLo .  785,470  784,882 

Copital-JournaLS .  592472  493,570 

Grand  Total  .  2,493,750  2,374,445 

NOTE:  Figuros  ora  bosod  on  4-column  (ormot. 

NOTE:  Stata  Journol-o  now  pubKsbing  ono  loss  odition  por  wook. 

TOROP4TO,  OP4T. 

Star-0  .  3,753,041  3,817,939 

Sun-mSS .  1,884,728  1,442,781 

TRENTON,  N  J. 

Timos-d .  1,484,470  1,539,933 

Timos  Advortisor-S .  850,043  724,500 

Grand  Totol  .  2,334,533  2,244,433 

NOTE:  4-column  pogos  convortod  to  8-column  basis. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Sloi-m  .  1,054,800  900.147 

Citiion-o  .  2,975,028  2,915,234 

Sloi-S  .  2,930,942  2,839,294 

Grand  Totol  .  4,942,770  4.454,475 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Porodo  Knogo. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m  .  1,782,440  1,712,815 

Tribuno-o .  1,745,981  1,489,504 

World-S .  987,791  884,849 

Grand  Total  .  4,534,412  4,289,148 

NOTE:  Figuros  bosod  on  4-column  formot  ond  9-column  clossifiod. 


VAPKOUVER,  B.C. 


Sun-0  . 

3,374,174 

3,804,075 

NOTE:  Includos  Wookond  Mogoxino.  All  figuros  on 

6-column  formot. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Nows-Sun-o . 

...  1,843,884 

1,757,848 

WILKES-RARRE,  PA. 

Timos-loodor-Nows 

Rocord-AII  Ooy  .  . . 

...  1,115,148 

1,124,219 

Indopondont-S . 

.  550,143 

530,244 

Grond  Totol  ... 

.  1,445,331 

1,454,485 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includos  Porodo— 51,595  Knos  in  1978;  48,545  Knos  in  1977. 
Supplomont  Advortrsing  for  July  1978  not  includod — Timos-loodor- 
Nows-Rocord  174,374  linos.  Moosurod  by  Advortising  Chocking 
Buroou — Nowstodt  Roports  Division. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Nows/ Jou  mol 

(mSo-mon  to  Iri.) _  1,712,498  1,890,944 

Nows  Journol-S  .  459,118  311,139 

Grand  Total  .  2,171,814  2,202,105 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Storm .  1,055,124  1,034,994 

Slor-Nows-S .  353,220  304,458 

Grand  Total  .  1,408,344  1,341,452 

WINDSOR,  ONT 

Stor-o  .  1,993,494  2,018,740 

WINNIPEG,  IWAN. 

Tribuno-o .  2,445,923  2,484,374 

Froo  Pross-o  .  2,898,554  2,779,218 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journol-m  .  1,457,390  1,599,500 

Sontinol-o  .  1,275,174  1,312,094 

Journol  SonlinoLS .  788,214  802,774 

Grand  Total  .  3,720,780  3,714,348 

NOTE:  Port  run  and  comics  not  includod. 

WORCESTER,  AAASS. 

ToUgrom-m .  872,011  955,941 

Gozotto-o  .  843,134  932,288 

Tologrom-S  .  792,981  774,945 

Grand  Total  .  2,508,128  2,445,194 


Waite  named  publisher 
of  Landmark  daily 

Dean  Waite  of  Leesburg,  Florida,  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Californian ,  a  15,000  circulation,  six  day 
newspaper  in  El  Cajon. 

The  Daily  Californian  is  a  division  of 
Community  Dailies,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

Waite,  publisher  since  1975  of  the  New 
York  Times-owned  Leesharfi  Commer¬ 
cial,  assumes  his  new  duties  October  2, 
according  to  Kelso  Gillenwater,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Community  Dailies. 

Before  1975,  Waite  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sehrinfi  (Fla.)  News  and  clas¬ 
sified  account  representative  for  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  San,  also  members  of 


the  New  York  Times  Affiliated  Newspa¬ 
per  Group. 

Fie  succeeds  Gillenwater  in  El  Cajon. 
Gillenwater  will  return  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  resume  on  a  full-time  basis  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  Community  Dailies 
division,  which  includes,  in  addition  to 
El  Cajon,  dailies  in  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 
and  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 

Vega  to  direct 
circulation 

Frank  J.  Vega,  29,  has  been  named 
circulation  director  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune . 

Vega  replaces  William  Ortman  who 
has  accepted  a  post  at  the  Monterey, 
California,  Peninsula  Herald. 

Immediately  prior  to  joining  the 
Tribune,  Vega  was  corporate  manager. 


distribution  services  for  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc.,  San  Antonio. 

Fie  also  was  associated  for  two  years 
with  the  circulation  department  of 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News . 

Preceding  that,  Vega  had  nearly  seven 
years’  tenure  with  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

Book  review  section 
to  appear  monthly 

Beginning  September  18,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  is  publishing  a  Monthly 
Book  Review  section  featuring  literary 
views  and  reviews.  The  monthly  pull-out 
will  include  book  reviews,  interviews 
with  authors,  and  special  articles  and 
columns  about  the  publishing  world. 
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Publisher  Loeb  sued 
by  U.S.  over  pensions 


The  federal  government  has  filed  a  suit 
against  William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader,  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  violating  laws  dealing  with 
employe  retirement  funds. 

The  suit  by  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Mar¬ 
shall  alleges  that  the  Union  Leader  Re¬ 
tirement  Profit  Sharing  Plan  illegally  sold 
a  printing  press  to  the  Union  Leader 
Corp.  for  more  than  $500,000. 

Also  named  as  defendants  in  the  suit 
are  the  corporation  and  the  ad- 
minstrators  of  the  pension  plan,  Robert 
E.  Ellis,  Henry  J.  De  Nies  and  William  J. 
Hybsch. 

The  civil  suit  charges  that  the  adminis¬ 
trators  and  the  corporation  allowed  the 
sale  of  the  press  “on  terms  that  failed  to 
protect  adequately  the  interests  of  the 


Tarpley  heads 
Harte-Hanks 
editor’s  group 

Dick  Tarpley  of  the  Abilene  (Texas) 
Reporter-News  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Harte-Hanks  Editorial  Task 
Group. 

The  ETG  held  its  organization  meeting 
August  12  in  Cincinnati  as  a  prelude  to 
the  second  annual  Harte-Hanks  Editorial 
Conference  (E&P,  September  16). 

Other  members  of  the  ETG  are: 

Jim  Blount,  editor,  Journal-News, 
Hamilton-Fairfield,  Ohio. 

Dick  Gorrell,  executive  editor.  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Daily  Mail,  Anderson.  S.C. 

Bob  Armistead,  editor.  Daily  Siin, 
Corsicana.  Texas. 

Steve  Kent,  managing  editor, 
Herald-Republic,  Yakima,  Washington. 

Tarpley,  managing  editor  of  the 
Reporter-News,  was  elected  chairman 
by  members  of  the  ETG. 

The  editorial  committee  was  formed  to 
develop  systems  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information  similar  to  those 
already  in  existence  for  managers  of 
Harte-Hanks  advertising  and  circulation 
departments. 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications.  Inc.,  emphasized  in  two 
speeches  during  the  editorial  conference 
that  formation  of  the  ETG  does  not  mean 
that  Harte-Hanks  is  abandoning  its  pol¬ 
icy  of  local  autonomy  in  editorial  policy 
and  operations. 

Marbut  stressed  that  Harte-Hanks  pol¬ 
icy  expects  its  newspapers  operating  in 
eleven  states  to  “be  suited  to  their  com¬ 
munities,  not  carbon  copies  of  each 
other.” 


plan.” 

The  suit  also  alleges  that  Loeb  “knew 
or  should  have  known”  that  the  sale  vio¬ 
lated  the  Employe  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974,  noting  that  the  “di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  lending  of  money  or  other 
extension  of  credit  between  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  retirement  plan  and  a  party 
in  interest”  violated  the  law. 

The  federal  government  said  Loeb  is 
the  sole  trustee  of  the  retirement  plan 
and  president  and  controlling  sharehold¬ 
er  of  the  corporation. 

The  government  asked  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Concord  to  remove  the  de¬ 
fendants  as  fiduciaries  of  the  plan  for  five 
years. 

The  government  also  sought  that  the 
defendants  reimburse  the  plan  for  un¬ 
specified  losses. 


Murdoch 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


“At  the  Post,  for  example,  there  is  no 
pressman  that  works  more  than  a  half 
shift,”  he  said.  He  added  that  there  is  a 
night  clean-up  shift  which  he  contends 
“is  a  job  that  should  be  done  by  the  day 
shift  and  is  done  by  the  day  shift  at  other 
papers.” 

Murdoch  said  in  the  publishers’  review 
of  work  logs  it  was  found  that  one 
pressman  in  1977  had  been  paid  for  work¬ 
ing  full  shifts  at  both  the  Post  and  the 
Times.  He  said  that  was  the  extreme 
case. 

Murdoch  said  the  publishers  will  com¬ 
promise  no  further  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  pressmen.  “There  have  been 
prior  situations  in  New  York  where  there 
has  been  compromise,”  he  said,  and  it 
has  always  been  to  the  detriment  of  the 
publishers. 

Murdoch  also  blasted  labor  lawyer 
Theodore  Kheel,  who  has  acted  as 
mediator  in  past  newspaper  negotiations 
in  New  York  and  who  recently  entered 
the  negotiations  as  an  “observer  and  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  pressmen  at  the  request  of 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Union,  the 
umbrella  group  representing  nine  news¬ 
paper  unions  in  New  York. 

Kheel  had  recently  asked  if  he  could 
take  on  the  role  of  mediator  in  the  talks 
and  the  publishers  refused. 

“He’s  already  been  hired  by  the  Allied 
Printing  Trade  Union  and  this  precludes 
him  from  putting  himself  forward  as 
judge  and  jury,”  Murdoch  said.  “He 
cannot  work  both  sides  of  the  street.” 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Kheel’s  previous 
roles  as  mediator,  Murdoch  said,  “he 
has  presided  over.the  negotiations  for  the 
past  15  years  and  the  results  have  always 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Paul  Janensch 
has  been  named  managing  editor  of 
Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  effective 
October  1.  He  succeeds  Michael 
Davies,  who  left  to  become  editor  of 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Times.  Janensch 
has  been  managing  editor  of  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  for  two  years  since  rejoin¬ 
ing  the  paper  from  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  where  he  was  managing 
editor.  His  wife,  Gail  Evans,  is  a  report¬ 
er  for  Consumer  Extra,  a  new  supple¬ 
ment  published  by  the  Louisville 
newspapers. 


been  disastrous.  The  goal  of  any 
mediator  is  a  settlement  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  any  settlement.  The  result  for  a 
publisher  can  mean  life  or  death.” 

Speaking  about  the  Post,  Murdoch 
said  “there’s  never  been  a  thought  of  not 
bringing  the  Post  back”  once  the  strike  is 
settled. 

“To  be  realistic,  we’ve  all  got  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  damage  to  our  home  delivery 
operations,”  he  said.  “Luckily,  the 
majority  of  our  circulation  comes  from 
newsstand  sales,”  he  said,  pointing  out 
that  80%  of  the  Post  and  News  circula¬ 
tion  is  from  newsstand  copy  sales  and 
60%  of  the  Times  circulation  is  from 
newsstand  sales. 

“With  the  right  promotion,  we  will  not 
lose  any  newsstand  sales,”  he  said. 
“People  are  hungry  for  us  to  come 
back.” 

Murdoch  also  said  he  does  not  see  any 
problem  in  getting  retail  advertisers  to 
come  back  into  the  three  dailies. 

“They  (retail  advertisers)  are  very  an¬ 
xious  for  us  to  get  back,”  he  said.  “They 
need  us  and  we  need  them.” 

Murdoch  said  the  tv  stations  “have 
behaved  disgracefully”  and  have  ’’done 
nothing  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  retail¬ 
ers,”  He  said  tv  stations  were  boosing 
their  rates  by  100%  to  200%  and  telling 
retail  advertisers  they  would  have  to 
book  time  a  month  in  advance  in  order  to 
be  assured  of  air  time.  He  said  one  retail 
advertiser  told  him  he  was  paying  $3,000 
for  a  spot  that  cost  him  $6Cio  prior  to  the 
strike. 
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Tony  Curtis 


Contact  Jerry  Evenson 

“Sen^  the  MJan’M  faNfti*— wf  NtviMpM” 

WORLD  (^'SYNDIGtTE 

PHONE  (702)  642-2232 
P.O.  Box  1257, 

V  Las  Vegas,  NV  8910^ 


Z'  A  COMPLETE  N 
TYPE-SET  &  SCREENED 

FEATURE 

SERVICE 


For  Local  Entertamment^Oriented 

WEEKLY 

PIWUCATIONS  ^ 


BONUS  PROMOTION 


We  furnish  you  with  a  repro  proof  of 
a  full-page  (tabloid  size)  and  a  half- 
page  promotional  Numbers  Game 
contest  which  you  can  run  as  a  week¬ 
ly  feature  in  your  publication  and 
your  readers  can  win  front  $2$  to 
$1 .000  in  cash  (no  cost  to  you  or  your 
readers)— and  we  take  care  of  all 
entries!  (if  you  use  newsracks  to 
sell  your  publication,  rack  cards 
featuring  this  promo  are  available 
in  two-color  ready  for  your  news¬ 
paper  logo  imprint. 


GET  AN  EXCLUSIVE  FOR  YOUR  AREA! 


Publishmg  a  Weekly  Entertamment  TMrloid 
is  easy  mid  profitable  when  professhnMIy 
prepared  material  is  available  and  you 
just  have  to  sell  Ads  &  Circulation! 


Over  500  investors  own 
shares  in  strike  daiiy 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Madison  (Wise.)  Press  Connection. 
published  by  members  of  five  striking 
unions,  is  attempting  to  make  a  go  of  it  as 
a  cooperative  enterprise. 

The  Monday  through  Saturday  a.m. 
paper,  begun  last  October  by  members  of 
unions  striking  against  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Madison  Capital-Times, 
and  Madison  Newspapers  Inc.,  became  a 
for-profit  cooperative  in  late  June. 

Since  then.  $50,000  worth  of  stock 
representing  500  stockholders  has  been 
sold,  according  to  Press  Connection 
editor  Ron  McCrea.  The  cut  off  point  has 
been  set  at  $150,000. 

Under  the  Co-op's  charter,  each  stock¬ 
holder  is  entitled  to  one  vote,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  shares  he  or  she  may 
hold. 

“Madison  is  the  center  of  the  co-op 
movement,"  McCrea  said.  “And  one  of 
the  points  we're  trying  to  make  with  this 
co-op  is  to  see  if  it  can  be  a  model  for 
how  community  papers  can  be  con¬ 
ceived." 

About  one-fourth  of  the  stock  is 
employee  held,  McCrea  said. 

Staffers,  who  until  the  paper's  new 
status  “volunteered"  their  services  so 
that  profits  could  be  fed  back  into  the 
paper,  are  now  earning  $150  a  week — 
plus  whole  medical  coverage. 

This  represents  nearly  a  $100  a  week 
raise  for  Guild  members  whose  strike 
benefits  before  totaled  $55  a  week. 

A  board  of  directors  was  elected  in 
July  and  includes  three  community 
members  considered  experts  in  coopera¬ 
tives  and  credit  unions,  and  six  Press 
Connection  staffers. 

First  on  the  new  board  of  directors' 
agenda  was  the  creation  of  a  one-year 
budget. 

The  editorial  staff  was  reduced  from  48 
to  26.  Circulation  lists  and  business  and 
advertising  records  were  computerized. 
Subscriptions  were  limited  to  paid-in¬ 
advance.  And  a  $15,000  promotional 
campaign — including  radio  and  tv 
spots — kicked  off  this  month. 

“We  hope  to  break  even  by  the  third 
quarter,"  McCrea  reported.  Their  fiscal 
year  began  in  July. 

Right  now  the  Press  Connection  is 
running  between  20  and  24  pages,  with  a 
509r  advertising  ratio.  The  Monday  edi¬ 
tion  was  added  September  1 1 . 

Paid  circulation  is  hovering  between 
10,500  and  11.000,  McCrea  said.  “Our 
goal  is  to  reach  15,000  by  Thanksgiving 
so  that  our  advertising  cost-per-thousand 
will  be  competitive  with  MNl." 

While  the  fledgling  paper  has  not  af¬ 
fected  circulation  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
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Journal,  the  Capital-Times  has  lost  about 
4.500  readers,  Robert  Meloon,  Capital- 
Times  executive  editor,  said. 

Meanwhile,  United  Press  International 
has  finally  agreed  to  service  the  new 
daily,  McCrea  said. 

Both  UPl  and  Associated  Press  had 
ignored  Press  Connection  requests  re¬ 
garding  possible  service  until  Justice  De¬ 
partment  officials  paid  a  visit  to  the 
newspaper  to  investigate  possible  anti¬ 
trust  violations. 

It  was  not  long  after  that,  McCrea 
said,  that  “we  received  a  very  friendly 
letter  from  UPl.  The  whole  executive 
committee  of  UPl  greeted  our  person  in 
New  York." 

The  latest  experiment  at  the  paper  is 
an  editorial  page  board  composed  of 
members  elected  from  each  sector. 

“We've  got  a  lot  of  divergent  opinions 
around  her,"  McCrea  said.  “Editorial 
people  tend  to  be  left  to  progressive.  The 
production  people  are  more  conserva¬ 
tive. 

“Each  board  member  will  get  his 
chance  to  write  editorials. 

“We're  also  trying  to  see  whether  a 
work  democracy  can  work  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  office.  We’re  holding  work  area 
council  meetings  in  each  department, 
with  an  elected  member  who  reports 
back  to  the  main  production  council. 

“We  feel  that  the  best  ideas  come  from 
the  grass-roots  up  instead  of  from  man¬ 
agement  down.” 

The  almost  one-year-old  labor  dispute 
began  October  1  when  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  Editorial  Association  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
declared  a  strike  against  Madison  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  the  non-editorial  agent  for 
both  papers,  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  representing 
Capital-Times  staffers,  joined  the 
pressmen  and  mailers  the  same  day  in  a 
sympathy  walkout. 

A  collective  charge  against  both  pa¬ 
pers  and  MNl,  alleging  unfair  bargaining 
practices  has  been  filed  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  A  hearing  has 
been  set  for  January  8  in  Milwaukee  or 
Madison  before  ad  adminstrative  law 
Judge. 

The  NLRB  complaint,  issued  by  re¬ 
gional  director,  CJeorge  Squillacote, 
listed  18  separate  violations  and  called 
them  the  products  of  “commonly  formu¬ 
lated  and  administered  labor  relations 
policies,"  of  the  three  employers. 

“Respondents  are  collectively  respon¬ 
sible  for  each  and  every  act  of  any  and/or 
all  of  them,"  the  complaint  states. 

All  strikers  at  the  3  papers  have  been 
replaced  in  their  Jobs. 


The  Capital-Times  has  consistently 
maintained  that  it  is  an  independent  en¬ 
tity  as  far  as  labor  relations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Its  editorial  employees  struck  in 
sympathy  against  the  State  Journal  and 
MNL  Capital-Times  management  there¬ 
fore  contends  that  it  was  free  to  hire 
replacements — which  it  did. 

A  separate  unfair  bargaining  complaint 
against  the  Capital-Times  was  dropped 
last  month  by  the  NLRB. 

But  the  NLRB’s  September  charge 
accuses  all  three  entities,  maintaining 
that  the  Capital-Times  is  a  co-employer 
along  with  MNl  and  the  State  Journal. 

The  complaint  also  outlines  the  ways 
in  which  they  are  linked  together.  These 
include:  shared  facilities  and  operations, 
equal  share  of  the  Joint  profits,  common 
management  personnel  and  “commonly 
formulated  and  administered  labor  rela¬ 
tions  policy." 

Robert  Meloon,  executive  editor  of  the 
Capital  Times,  said  his  paper  will  fight 
this  charge  on  the  ground  that  it  has  “al¬ 
ways  handled  its  labor  relations  inde¬ 
pendently." 

McCrea,  said  the  Board's  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  could  have  an  effect  on  Joint 
operating  arrangements  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Meloon  pointed  out,  however,  that  his 
paper  is  not  involved  in  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement. 

"MNl  owns  both  paper  and  contracts 
editorially  with  the  Capital-Times  and 
State  Journal,"  Meloon  said. 

The  NLRB  complaint  charges  the 
newspapers  and  MNl  with  bad  faith  bar¬ 
gaining,  violations  of  workers'  rights  by 
threatening  and  coercing  them,  and  re¬ 
fusal  to  reinstate  the  strikers  when  they 
agreed  to  return  to  work  in  June. 

The  NLRB  issued  the  complaint  after 
the  three  parties  refused  to  accept  a  gov¬ 
ernment  settlement  proposal  demanding 
good  faith  bargaining  and  the  immediate 
reinstatement  of  more  than  160  strikers. 

Meloon  called  the  settlement  proposal 
“unacceptable  because  we  would  have 
had  two  full  staffs.  And  it  was  the  re¬ 
placements  that  kept  this  paper  from 
going  under." 

McCrea  said  all  complaints  against  the 
unions  have  been  dropped. 


Comic  to  be  made 
into  motion  picture 

“Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  which  was 
discontinued  as  a  newspaper  comic  strip, 
will  be  made  into  a  major  motion  picture 
by  Avco  Embassy  and  Tower  Produc¬ 
tions. 

The  $9  million  picture  is  the  fourth  film 
from  a  comic  strip.  The  $30  million  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Superman"  is  due  to  be  re¬ 
leased  soon.  Large  budget  films  of  “Dick 
Tracy"  and  “Flash  Gordon"  are  also  in 
the  works. 
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"Richard  Leakey  is  bddly 
lewritii^  the  history  of  man." 

^  —Newsweek 


THIS  NEW  NATIONAL 
BESTSELLER  IS  NOW  A 
SCANNER-READY  FEATURE 
SERIES.  Anthropologist 
Richard  E.  Leakey  (Time  cover, 
11/7/77)  and  Roger  Lewin  have 
written  a  "gripping  scientific 
detective  story... the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  a  small  apelike 
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^  —Newsweek 

animal  into  Homo  sapiens'.' 
—Publishers  Weekly.  In  People 
V  OF  THE  Lake,  they  piece 
together  not  only  the  anat- 
omy  of  our  ancient  ances¬ 
tors,  but  their  social,  emo¬ 
tional,  sexual  and  intellectual 
lives  as  well.  AVAILABLE 
WITH  PHOTOS. 


PEOPLE  OF  THE  lAKE 


MAIL  TO: 

DOUBLEDAY  SYNDICATE 
245  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
OR  CALL:  212-953-4451 


□  THEMALPRACTITIONERS 

Award-winning  investigative  reporter  John 
Guinther  tells  how  medical  malpractice 
became  a  crisis  and  wher  benefits  from 
it. .  .why  every  year  we  pay  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary'  medical 
bills... and  how  the  spiraling  costs  can  be 
stopped. 


□  AMERICA  FOR  SALE 

Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Kenneth  C.  Crowe's 
alarming  report  on  how  foreign  money  is 
buying  up  America— our  real  estate,  natu¬ 
ral  resources  and  corporations... the  first 
full-scale  investigation  of  this  controversial 
phenomenon. 


□  BACK  IN  THE  SADDLE  AGAIN 

Gene  Autry's  autobiography.  The  original 
"Singing  Cowboy"  looks  back  on  the 
glory'  years  of  radio,  film,  and  television 
and  on  a  life  that  touched  the  hearts  of 
millions. 


□  GO  HIRE  YOURSELF  AN 
EMPLOYER 

A  survival  guide  of  the  70's  for  anyone 
who  works  or  is  looking  for  a  new  job,  by 
Richard  Irish. 


□  THE  MANAGERIAL  WOMAN 

The  runaway,  long-term  national  bestseller 
by  M.  Hennig  and  A.  jardim— essential 
reading  for  working  women  and  men  who 
work  with  them. 
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□  PLEASE  ADD  ME  TO  YOUR  MAIL¬ 
ING  LIST. 

I  am  interested  in  the  scanner-ready 
series  checked  below: 


□  PEOPLE  OF  THE  LAKE 

□  PRISONER  AT  WAR 

Scott  Blakey's  extraordinary  true  story  of 
Lt.  Commander  Richard  Stratton,  whose 
bowing  photograph  as  a  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  POW  became  a  world-famous  symbol 
of  the  bitter  Vietnam  conflict.  Covering 
both  Commander  Stratton  and  his  wife's 
six-year  ordeal,  this  is  a  harrowing  story  of 
torture  and  survival,  faith  and  love. 
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And  check  these  other  circulation-building  features: 
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Design  elements 

(Continued  from  puf’c  15) 

The  sketch  in  C-l  dramatizes  the  ragged  format  while  the 
dotted  lines  in  C-2  indicate  how  you  can  create  three  modu¬ 
lar  blocks  in  the  same  format.  Within  each  block,  more 
modules  can  be  created.  The  result  would  be  a  page  which 
offers  a  bolder  presentation  of  the  news  controlled  by  the 
editorial,  rather  than  the  advertising  department. 

The  layouts  in  C-3  and  C-4  illustrate  how  a  newspaper  can 
block  off  ads  in  the  pyramid  format.  In  C-5.  the  dotted  lines 
show  some  of  the  options  a  layout  person  has  in  creating 
modules  off  the  ads. 

An  effective  way  to  practice  this  layout  is  to  take  a  dummy 
and  sketch  modular  shapes  as  in  A- 1 .  After  you’ve  done  that, 
try  to  visualize  what  kind  of  package  might  fit  into  each  of 
the  shapes.  Don’t,  however,  lay  out  a  page  and  then  fit  the 
news  to  it. 

A  good  way  to  get  started  is  to  take  several  pages  from  a 


paper  using  the  modular  format,  such  as  St.  Petersburg, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Minneapolis  Tribune  or  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  among  many,  and  reproduce  a  dummy  sketch. 

Now  that  you  can  see  the  forest,  next  we  will  talk  about 
working  with  some  of  the  trees:  How  to  package  stories  and 
pictures. 


Gannett  editor  goes  to  Rome 
with  Pope’s  U.S.  relatives 

The  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald  around  Rome  and  wrote  five  exclusive  front  page  of  the  Times-Herald  on  Sep- 
went  to  great  lengths  to  follow  up  on  a  stories  for  Port  Huron  about  the  visit.  As  tember  4.  In  addition,  he  wrote  two  gen- 
local  angle  when  Albino  Luciani  was  in-  it  happened,  there  was  some  drama:  Syl-  eral  stories  for  Gannett  News  Service, 
stalled  as  Pope  John  Paul  I  earlier  this  via  Luciani  was  overcome  by  the  heat  one  on  the  coronation,  and  an  analysis  of 
month.  and  fainted  just  before  he  was  to  receive  the  reaction  to  the  choice  of  the  Pope  in 

Sylvia  Luciani.  79,  of  Port  Huron,  communion  from  his  cousin,  the  Pope.  Italy, 

the  Pope’s  first  cousin  and  closest  Luciani  recovered  in  a  few  minutes  and  “It  was  about  as  close  coverage  as 
American  relative,  and  his  son  Richard,  was  able  to  receive  the  sacrament.  you’re  going  to  get  of  a  family  on  that 

47,  of  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.,  attended  the  Mazzarella  arranged  for  exclusive  kind  of  a  special  visit,’’  said  Bob  Dubill, 

coronation  September  3.  photographs  of  the  Lucianis  taking  executive  editor  of  Gannett  News  Ser- 

Mike  CoJeman,  executive  editor  at  communion,  and  one  picture  ran  on  the  vice. 

Port  Huron,  wondered  if  there  was  some 
way  he  could  get  exclusive  coverage  of 
the  Lucianis’  visit.  After  Coleman  called 
Gannett  News  Service  in  Washington, 
arrangements  were  made  for  Dave  Maz¬ 
zarella,  the  editor  of  the  Bridgewater 
(N.J.)  Courier-News,  to  accompany  the 
Lucianis  to  Rome. 

Mazzarella  is  an  old  Rome  hand.  He 
covered  Rome  and  the  Vatican  for  the 
Associated  Press  for  four  years,  and  is  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Rome 
Daily  American,  the  Italian-English 
language  newspaper. 

Mazzarella  speaks  Italian,  and  that 
was  essential,  because  Italian  is  Sylvia 
Luciani’s  primary  language.  Mazzarella 
helped  the  Lucianis  find  their  way 
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Salute  for  top  U.S.  salesman 


TRIBUTE — More  than  800  marketing 
;and  publishing  guests  attended  a  tri¬ 


bute  for  Red  Motley,  retired  publisher  of  I 
Parade,  on  September  8,  held  in  the! 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York.  Motley,  left,  is 
greeted  by  Dean  L.  Osmundson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Broadcasting  radio  station  in  Memphis, 
and  president  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives  International,  which  co¬ 
hosted  the  event  with  the  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  of  N.Y.  Motley,  who  was 
hailed  as  the  "symbol  of  American 
salesmanship,"  retired  last  year  and 
now  lives  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
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Business  news  contest  winners  posted 


Winners  of  the  14th  annual  Missouri 
Business  Journalism  Awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dean  Roy  Fisher  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
Each  of  the  category  award  winners  re¬ 
ceived  a  $1,000  prize,  runners-up  a  $150 
prize. 

First  place  award  for  newspapers  with 
less  than  100,000  circulation  went  to 
Polly  Ross  and  Bill  Coats  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  (S.C.)  Independent  and  Daily  Mail 
for  their  article  on  “Duke  Power  Co.  and 
the  South  Carolina  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission.”  Runner-up  was  Larry  Birger 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  for  his  six-part 
series,  “Miami’s  Latin  Business.” 

The  top  award  for  newspapers  with 
more  than  100,000  circulation  went  to  R. 
C.  Longworth  and  Bill  Niekirk  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  their  six-part  series, 
“World  Trade.”  Bill  Voekler  of  the  New 
Orleans  Tinies-Picayune  was  runner-up 
for  an  in-depth  series,  “Louisiana’s 
Computergate,” 

General  circulation  magazine  award 
winners  were  Business  Week’s  Gordon 
Williams,  William  Wolman  and  team  for 
“The  Great  Government  Inflation 
Machine.”  Mike  Mallowe  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Magazine  was  runner-up  with  “Go¬ 
ing  for  Broke.” 

Special  interest  magazine  winners 


were  Brian  Ketcham  and  Stan  Pinkwas 
of  New  Engineer  Magazine  for  “Diesels 
and  Man.”  Runner-up  was  Ann  Pelham 
of  the  Congressional  Quarterly  for  her 
article  “Government  Tackles  Tricky 
Question  of  How  to  Regulate  Carcino¬ 
gens.” 

Competition  judges  were  John  Berry 
of  the  Washington  Post:  Richard  Elliott 
of  Finance  Magazine;  Keith  Felcyn  of 
Business  WccA  ;  Soma  Golden  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Greg  Nokes  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

The  award  winners,  selected  from 
over  200  competitors,  will  be  honored 
November  16-17  during  the  annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Journalism  Workshop  in  Columbia. 
The  banquet  workshop  will  also  be  the 
third  lecture  in  the  ITT  Key  Lectures 
Series.  Keynote  speaker  will  be  Lewis 
W.  Foy,  chairman  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  Missouri  Business  Journalism 
Awards  Competition  and  Workshop  are 
funded  through  an  annual  educational 
grant  from  the  Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Association  of  America.  The  grant  also 
provides  scholarships  to  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  careers  as  business  and 
economics  reporters  and  gives  partial 
support  to  a  core  of  courses  in  eco¬ 
nomics  and  business  for  journalism 
students. 


Business  and  travel  sections  expanded 


Fourteen  months  after  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspapers  made  major 
changes  in  their  Monday-Saturday 
newspapers,  the  Sunday  Minneapolis 
Tribune  is  being  realigned  and  revitalized 
to  reflect  changes  in  reader  interest. 

The  changes,  beginning  October  29, 
will  increase  the  number  of  sections  from 
8  to  9. 

The  Outdoors/Leisure/Travel  section 
is  being  eliminated.  Outdoors  will  be  a 
section  inside  the  Sports  section.  Leisure 
news  will  be  a  part  of  the  Home/Garden 
section,  which  is  derived  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  Farm/Home  section.  Travel  will  ex¬ 
pand  into  a  separate  Travel/Adventure 
section  with  an  editor  who  will  travel 
extensively. 

Business,  which  has  been  a  section  in¬ 
side  Sports,  will  run  separately  with  in¬ 
creased  agribusiness  news  coverage.  Its 
new  name  will  be  Marketplace. 

Remaining  basically  unchanged  are  the 
2  general  news  sections,  the  Family/ 
Living  section  and  the  Entertainment/ 
Arts  section. 

Donald  R.  Dwight,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  said  the  increased 
visibility  and  expanded  content  of  the 
business  and  travel  sections  “reflect  im¬ 
portant  interests  of  our  Upper  Midwest 
readership.”  He  added; 

“Business  is  central  to  the  economic 
life  here,  while  the  general  prosperity  of 


the  area  along  with  an  outward-looking 
populace  make  travel  news  a  high  prior¬ 
ity.” 

Shortly  before  the  new  introductions, 
an  audio-visual  presentation  will  be 
shown  to  local  advertisers  and  to  travel 
accounts  in  other  major  markets. 

Substantial  changes  in  the  two  Min¬ 
neapolis  Monday-Friday  newspapers 
were  introduced  in  August  of  1977.  The 
morning  Tribune  added  2  sections: 
Thursday/ Food  and  the  Special  section 
on  dining,  dancing  and  having  fun.  The 
Minneapolis  Star  (evening)  added  2  sec¬ 
tions:  YOU,  an  advice-oriented  section, 
and  the  Preview  entertainment  section, 
plus  weekly  travel  and  fashion  pages. 

At  that  time,  the  two  newspapers  were 
combined  into  one  Saturday  morning 
newspaper,  called  Saturday,  with  new 
Neighbors  and  Shelter  sections  produced 
by  the  Tribune  news  staff  and  a  new 
magazine-like  tabloid  produced  by  the 
Star  Staff. 

Magazine  started 

National  Bowlers  Journal  Inc.  in 
Chicago  has  started  a  bi-monthly 
magazine  for  pool  players,  called  Bil¬ 
liards  Dif>est.  The  initial  circulation  of 
8,000  is  mostly  to  the  trade.  Larry  Breck- 
enridge,  26.,  a  sportswriter  for  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  from  1972  to  1976 
is  editor.  He  was  tour  press  director  for 
the  Professional  Bowlers  Association. 
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N.C.  Senator  introduces 
estate  tax  bill 

North  Carolina  Senator  Robert  Mor¬ 
gan  has  introduced  legislation  that  would 
give  estate  tax  relief  to  the  owners  of 
independent  newspapers. 

The  bill — S.  3441 — is  nearly  identical 
to  one  introduced  in  the  House  last  year 
by  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (D.-Ariz.).  The 
Morgan  bill  was  assigned  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  bills  introduced  by  Udall  and 
Morgan  would  allow  the  owners  of  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  who  qualify  to  put 
money  from  profits  into  a  tax-exempt 
trust  account  for  payment  of  estate 
taxes.  The  money  in  the  account  could 
be  deducted  by  the  newspaper  for  income 
tax  purposes. 

In  addition,  the  bills  would  permit 
heirs  to  defer  estate  taxes  not  covered  by 
the  trust  for  a  limited  period  after  the 
owners’  death.  Newspaper  chains  whose 
newspapers  are  published  in  a  single 
state  and  whose  stock  is  not  traded  in  an 
established  securities  market  could  also 
take  advantage  of  the  bills’  provisions. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANECDOTES 

HUMOR 

STORIETTES— Sparkling,  well-re- 

searched  weekly  tales  of  little  known 
facts  of  history,  bizarre  encounters,  in¬ 
ventions,  biographical  sketches  by  vete¬ 
ran  writer.  Ideal  feature  material.  About 
500  words.  Send  for  FREE  samples,  low 
rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson.  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton.  Buffalo,  NY  14202. 

SHE'S  BRIGHT,  she's  witty,  she's  wild 
...  and  her  "SUNNY  SIDE  UP"  col¬ 
umns  are  the  talk  of  the  town.  She's 
Marie  Prestom.  Copy  pre-set  ready  to 
paste  up.  Free  samples  and  prices  on 
request.  NEW  ERA  ASSOC.,  14  Bay  26 
Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11214. 

ART 

"ART  questions  and  answers"  published 
weekly  in  metropolitan  newspaper.  Now 
being  offered  to  other  publications.  Re¬ 
sponse  and  testimonials  attest  the  need 
for  such  a  column.  Samples:  Esther 

ers.  Assignments:  Politics,  Travel,  Relig¬ 
ion.  TV-Radio,  Photos.  PR.  New  York 
Rep:  C.  Levine,  6437  Ellwell  Cres., 
Forest  Hills,  NY  11374. 

13078. 

MONEY 

AUTOMOTIVE 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY'  -Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran- 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob- 

Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee.  Wise.  53217. 

$MONEY. -Successful  Wall  Street 
analyst  gives  secrets  of  personal 
money-management.  Weekly.  Low  rates. 
Free  samples.  Adeptus  Inc.,  41  Jorale¬ 
mon  St.,  Brooklyn  Heights,  NY  11201. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

CONSUMER  AIDS— weekly  guide  to 

BOOKVIEWS.  $1  per  week.  $50  per  year. 
500  books  annually  reviewed  in  award¬ 
winning  column.  Get  October, 
November,  December  free  with  this  ad. 
Write  Interlude  Productions  Box  40, 

sources  and  services.  Fits  any  page. 
Camera-ready,  Samples:  News  Research 
Service,  Box  16147,  San  Diego,  CA 
92116. 

Maplewood,  NJ  07040,  or  call  (201) 
763-6392. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

CBING 

MOVIES  78 

HOT  NEW  COLUMN  by  career  newspa¬ 
per  man,  veteran  CBer.  Breezy  writing, 
packed  with  valuable  information  for 
new  and  long-time  CBers.  20  million  CB 
owners.  Send  for  FREE  samples, 
rates— Flager  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo.  NY  14202. 

views.  Bi-^weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAMPLESand  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton.  FL  33432. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  on  entertain- 

COMIC  STRIPS 

ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 

O.O.— Wit,  comment,  humour  and  satire 
in  an  ultra-unique  way.  Free  samples: 

Box  5346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REAL  ESTATE 

GARDENING 

HOUSE  CALLS  answers  readers'  queries 
on  buying  and  selling  homes.  Informa- 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 

five,  lively,  reliable  anywhere  in  US.  4th 
year,  50  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  col¬ 
lege  instructor.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 

sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson, 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 

GENERAL 

Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95()03. 

AWAROWINNING  columns  by  12  top 
columnists  ranging  from  politics  to  jazz. 
Available  from  News  World  Syndicate, 
401  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016. 

"YOU  ASKED  FOR  THIS!”  Consumer- 
Oriented  Travel  Question  and  Answer. 
Weekly,  $5.  For  samples:  B.  Burtoff,  2 
Hawthorne  PI.,  Boston,  MA  02114. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


“How  to  start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper,”  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 

FOR  SALE 

CENTRAL  PRINTING  PLANT,  Zone  9.  Over 
$1  million  gross  sales.  Financially  qualified 
only.  445  W.  Rapa  PL,  Tucson,  AZ  85704, 

PUBLISHER  of  Auto-Buyers  weekly  seek¬ 
ing  local  associates  in  several  key  cities. 
Over  10  million  copies  sold.  Tremendous 
market  waiting.  We  set  up  business  while 
training  you  completely.  Immediate  in¬ 
come  assured. 

Are  you  interested  in  above  average  in¬ 
come?  Capable  of  running  a  growing  busi¬ 
ness?  Able  to  make  an  investment  of 
$12,000?  If  answers  are  yes,  send  person¬ 
nel  financial  information  {include  phone 
number)  to  Box  5649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential. 

ENTERTAINER® 

An  Entertainment.  Music  and  Leisure 
oriented  publication  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  major  markets  is  now  available  to 
distributors  in  Zones  1,2,3, 4  and  5.  You 
can  now  own  your  own  Entertainment 
Newspaper  without  all  the  production  has¬ 
sles.  WE  MAKE  IT  EASY!  The  Entertainer  is 
proven— not  new.  Four  figure  investment 
required.  No  Writing,  Printing,  or  Art  Ex¬ 
perience  Necessary.  Write  The  Enter¬ 
tainer.  1347  So.  3rd  St.,  Louisville,  KY 
40208;  or  call  (502)  636-2541.  Perfect  one 
or  two  person  operation. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89.  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE— Why  not?  More 
people  own  and  love  more  horses  than 
ever  before.  It's  a  special  interest  with  a 
broad  appeal,  especially  for  young 
women  readers.  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA  92112. 


UNEXPLAINED  PHENOMENA 


“CAN  YOU  EXPLAIN  IT?”— Nationally 
syndicated  weekly  encounters  with 
strange  phenomena.  Low  rates.  Free 
samples.  Adeptus  Inc.,  41  Joralemon 
St.,  Brooklyn  Heights.  NY  11201. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala,  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  (Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office.” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407, 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission. 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 
HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. _ 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.  0. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St..  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

$100,000  DOWN 

$400,000  gross,  California  suburban 
weekly.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers,  P.O. 
Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247,  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  Kenneth  A.  Snyder. 
Salesman. 


LARGE  CALIFORNIA  weekly  $40,000 
down— rapid  growth  22  miles  from  larger 
town.  Need  financially  strong  publisher  to 
build  paper.  Fine  climate.  Snyder  News¬ 
paper  Brokers,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Ca 
92347. 


The  "NOTHING  HAPPENED  TODAY" 
newspaper.  The  Flagstaff  News  is  for  sale. 
Originally  asking  $120,000.  Due  to  illness 
asking  $70,(XD0.  ^nd  your  replies  to  P.O. 
Box  1296,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86001  or  call 
(602)  774-6868  or  774-1259. 


TWO  NORTH  TEXAS  Weeklies  in  nearby 
towns,  $130, (XJO  and  $20,000  gross  class. 
New  equipment.  Sale  includes  interest  in 
central  plant.  Will  sell  as  package  only; 
with  29%  down.  Box  5140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  MONTHLY  country  music  pub¬ 
lication  5  years  old.  Lack  national  market¬ 
ing  experience  to  handle.  Box  5623,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TWO  COAL-AREA  weekly  newspapers  for 
sale.  Separate  markets.  Both  good  com¬ 
munities  to  live  and  work.  One  with  4800 
paid  circulation,  gross  $144,000  with 
$38,000  cash  flow  for  owner-operator. 
Cash  $155,000  or  with  terms  $190,0CXJ. 
Second  weekly,  3600  paid  circulation, 
gross  $115,(X)(j  with  $32,0(X)cash  flow  for 
owner-operator.  Cash  $90,000  or  with 
terms  $130,000.  Box  5649,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly  and 
printing  operation  in  well  known  popular, 
attractive  area.  Total  annual  volume  close 
to  $400,000.  Fully  equipped  plant.  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20045. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  23,  1978 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED  1-week  —  $1.90  per  line 

(Payment  must  accompany  order)  2-weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 

Add  $1.50  for  box  service  and  count  3-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 

as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy.  4-weeks  $1.40  per  line  per  issue 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  1-week  —  $2.60  per  line 

Add  $1.50  per  insertion  for  box  service  2-weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 

and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  3-weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 

4-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line  per  issue 

PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available. News¬ 
papers  for  Sale. Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decora¬ 
tions,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$4.75  per  agate  line  $66.00  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Clossiliad  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher.  575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  Zone  9  back  country  weekly.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  area,  near  Yolla  Bolly  Wilderness. 
Now  grossing  $24,000.  Make  offer.  Box 
5684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  suburban  weekly  gross  over 
$120,000.  Priced  $90,000,  29°o  down. 
Building  sells  separately.  $44,000.  Con¬ 
tact  Dale  L.  Gaston  &  Associates,  Broker. 
10  Burnam  Rd.,  Columbia,  MO  65201. 


MONTFILY  Entertainment  Tabloid  — 150M 
paid  subscriptions.  Other  interests  make 
part  or  all  available.  Seek  good  home  for  4 
year  old  growth  oriented  winner.  Innova¬ 
tive  concept,  many  spin-offs,  can  be  relo¬ 
cated.  Box  5703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,000 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Profitable  or  not.  Prefer  Midwest  or  Mid¬ 
south  location,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  5584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER  WITH  HAND- 
FLY  TABLE  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY. 
Box  5352.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  MULLER  INSERTER  with  6  sta¬ 
tions.  Reconditioned.  Excellent  condition. 
Graphic  Management  Associates.,  Circula¬ 
tion  &  Mailroom  Systems  Div.,  1 1  Main  St., 
Southboro,  MA  01772  (617)  481-8562. 


:  (617)  481-8562. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediatelood  condition.  Box 
3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV  COUNTER 
STACKER.  Excellent  condition.  Box  4536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write.  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las.  TX  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS -All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard.  Aberdeen.  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


Order  Blank 


Address - 


Authorized  by. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


.Weeks. 


.Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER  •  575  Lexington  Ave.*  New  York,  N  Y.  10022 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  23,  1978 


I  AM  SEEKING  medium  weekly  and/or 
shopper  with  profitability  record.  Finan¬ 
cially  stable,  references.  Prefer  Zone  9. 
Box  5668.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


DIRECT  ADVERTISING  PUBLICATION 
(80°o  mail.  20%  carrier),  established  11 
years,  circulation  34.000,  sales  $330,000, 
located  in  fast  growing  Hemet,  California 
trading  area  100.000  excellent  living  area, 
selling  price  $190,000,  30%  down,  terms 
negotiable,  office  building  available:  Box 
1045.  Hemet,  CA  92343. 


ZONE  8  weekly  TV  guide,  shopper,  9,000 
circulation,  first  year  money  maker, 
20,000  gross,  one  man  operation.  Area 
and  paper  growing.  $8,000  down,  will 
carry.  1  (800)  352-8744. 


NATIONAL  grower  publication  relating  to 
specialty  branch  of  fruit  growing  industry. 
Established  1936.  Knowledge  of  culture 
not  necessary.  Limited  circulation,  but 
good  potential  for  growth.  ISC.  P.O.  Box  J, 
Kingston,  MA  02364. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


NUARC  SST  2024  camera.  In  storage  2 
years.  Best  offer,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

(303)  542-4468 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


2  FAIRCHILD  TPE  214  non-count  per¬ 
forators,  2  tables  and  winders,  good  condi¬ 
tion  package— $250.  ALSO  1  Vandercook 
Universal  Test  Press— power  drive- 
adjustable  bed— vacuum  base— custom 
quartz  dryer.  Serial  #23152— $500.  Call 
Martin  Schroeder  (312)  741-2400. 


NEWSPAPER  BOXES 


400  BERKELEY-SMALL  armored  hood 
metro  street  boxes,  $60  each,  FOB 
Chicago.  Newly  repainted,  spares  avail¬ 
able.  (312)  525-0288. 


COMPUTERS 


FOR  SALE-LE8  WA  LINE  PRINTER.  132 
column,  96  character,  with  interface  to 
PDP8E—il5V/60  cycle.  Like  new,  very  few 
hours  of  use,  under  continuous  DEC  ser¬ 
vice  contract.  8K  or  best  offer.  Contact 
Frank  Damgaard  or  Dick  Tanner,  Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald.  P.O.  Box  271 ,  Monterey. 
CA  93940  or  telephone  (408)  372-3311. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT-ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  3305  W.  Warner.  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PASTE-UP  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE  -Hamilton  paste  up  tables  in 
excellent  condition.  4  have  a  double  light 
and  4  have  a  single  light  for  color  imposi¬ 
tion.  All  have  copy  bars  with  peg  board. 
$250  each  or  make  an  offer. 

Also  4  plain  paste-up  tables  with  no  light. 
One  is  metal,  3  are  wooden.  $75  each  or 
best  offer. 

Phone  (312)  755-6161.  Ask  for  Henry 
Savino. 


E&P  Classifieds 

Programmed  for  Selling 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961 -$2300.  Keyboards-$1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products.  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPLETE  HENDRIX  OCR  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Includes  1  OCR.  5700  controller.  2 
5700  terminals,  Decitek  tape  reader.  2 
Royal  typewriters.  Make  offer  to  Dave 
Hardy  or  George  Uhland.  (303)  275-2323. 
Daily  Record,  Box  111,  Canon  City,  CO 
81212. 


DYNAFLEX  PROCESSOR:  Process  Dryer:  4 
Fairchild  TTS  electronic  perforators;  2 
Compugraphic  2961  HS  computer:  film 
dryer:  48  saddles  with  4  racks  and  3  saddle 
stands:  metal  cutter;  hot  metal  proof 
press.  Evening  Independent.  P.O.  Box 
581,  Massillon,  OH  44646,  (216)  833- 
2631.  Contact  Robert  W.  Hoff. 

TEXT  PACKAGE-CG2961HS,  spare  parts, 
reader:  two  automix  keyboards.  The 
Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News.  David  Mark 
Brown.  (208)  785-1100. 

TWO  COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL  s  com¬ 
plete  with  parts  kit.  spare  reader  and  four 
font  strips,  $2895  each.  Three  Electro- Set 
430  Keyboards,  $950  each.  One  Photo 
Typositor,  Model  K,  $850.  One  Fotorite  14' 
processor,  $125.  One  Photo  Rapid  Copy 
System.  $3()0.  Contact;  Harry  Kirchhardt, 
Lakeland  Newspapers  (312)  223-8161. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


LIKE  NEW  Compugraphic  Jr.  tor  sale  plus 
1500  type  tont  collection.  Take  over  pay¬ 
ments.  Call  Mike  (314)  449-8121  tor  more 
intormation. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  si,  spare  reader, 
wire  stripper,  gears,  $1,600;  2  Electro  Set 
430  pertorators,  $1,500  each.  The  Gallon 
Inquirer.  Gallon,  OH,  call  (419)  468-3233. 


2  Linotron  505  phototypesetters.  Excel¬ 
lent  operating  condition.  Complete  with  12 
grids  and  spare  parts.  Available  In 
November.  Contact:  Olen  bell,  (405)  231- 
3438. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961.  Dual  image.  All 
accessories  and  supplies.  3  keyboards. 
Working  order.  $2.1(10.  Max  Hale,  Flashes 
Publishers,  Inc,,  Box  147,  Allegan,  Ml 
49010.  (616)  673-2141. 


FOR  SALE  —Compugraphic  4961  TL.  Make 
otter.  Phone  Phil  Schoenwether  (616) 
637-1104  South  Haven  (Michigan) 
Tribune. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL  with  wire  strip¬ 
per,  spare  reader,  4961  keyboard  and 
spare  parts,  extras.  $4,000.  Lee  May  (408) 
475-4355. 


PLATEMAKING 


TWO  SETS  Lettertlex  I  Processing  Units  I 
plus  approximately  150  K  &  F  saddles  (or 
55  inch  web  and  plate  preparation  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately.  Box  5602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSES 


3  UNIT  COHRELL  V-15A  With  '2 

and  V4  folder  2  units  1 969. 1  unit  1 973. 
Like  new  condition-very  little  use 

7  UNIT  ATF  COLOR  KING  with  v, 

and  '4  totder  Completely  rebuilt-all 
new  rollers  (copper  and  urethane), 
new  100HP  GE  motor,  new  Fincor 
drive,  accumeter  glue  system.  4 
position  roll  stand  with  electric  roll 
hoist  new  air  shatts  and  many  other 
extras  Very  clean-like  new  condition 

BALDWIN  MODEL  104  COUNT- 

O-VEYOR  recently  rebuilt,  very  good 
condition 

Above  equipment  can  be  seen  m 
operation,  available  immediately 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  SALES 

1836  Woodward  Street 
Orlando,  Ft  32803 
(305)  8K-4330 


GOSS  URBANITE  available.  4  to  8  units 
with  multiple  tolders,  drives  and  color. 
Contact:  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
1975  KING  PRESS.  5  UNIT  DAILY  KING.  7 
years  lett  on  10  year  lease.  Write  tor 
turther  intormation  to:  Press,  P.O.  Box 
15(193,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 


S/C  COMBINATION  (older  with  double 
parallel. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St, 

Chicago.  IL  60612 

PH:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GREGG  IMPRINTER  22%  inch  tor  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845.  No  reasonable  otter  re¬ 
fused.  Contact  IPEC  inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt.  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  V4  AND  Vz 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


3  UNIT  COLOR  KING  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  60  day  warr.inty  parts  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
K.W.  LANGLEY 
7432  Hadley 

Overland  Park.  KS  66204 
913-432-8276 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED 
3  HIGH  PRODUCTION  HOE 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  PRESSES 
23  Units  Hoe  Presses  Available 
23  9/16"  Cutott 
90‘  Stagger 

Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Note:  2  Presses  Have  Goss  3:2  Imperial 
Folders 

Available  Spring  ot  1980 
Web  #3105—9  units  with  4  color  humps, 
single  Goss  3:2  Imperial  (older  with  double 
tormers  and  double  upper  tormers.  Reels, 
tensions  and  pasters. 

Web  #3038—7  unit  with  3  color  humps, 
single  Goss  3:2  Imperial  (older  with  double 
tormers  and  double  upper  tormers.  Reels, 
tensions  and  pasters. 

Web  #3173 — 7  units  with  3  color  humps, 
Hoe  double  2:1  (older  with  double  tormers 
and  double  upper  tormers.  Reels,  tensions 
and  pasters. 

All  units  manutactured  in  the  50’s.  (3oss 
tolders  manutactured  in  the  70's. 
Excellent  color  tlexibility  on  all  presses.  All 
equipment  maintained  extremely  well. 
Located:  Edmonton  Journal,  Edmonton, 
Canada. 

Exclusive  Ottering 
For  Further  Intormation 
Call.  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
Telephone:  A.C.  913  492-9050 
TELEX  42362 


RECENTLY  RECONDITIONED  4-Unit  Color 
King  with  (k)lor  King  (older  and  4-triction 
rollstand.  40HP  General  Electric  drive. 
Extra  book  tormer  tor  (older.  Phone  Mr. 
Anderson,  Panax  Pub.,  (312)  895-3700. 


FAIRCHILD  News  King  4  units,  web  ottset 
newspaper  with  Color  King  V2"  and  Va" 
(older.  Available  immediately.  Call  Mr. 
Koravos  (617)  475-3210. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  tolders 
Goss  SU  (older 
Goss  Suburban  (older 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  (older 
Gregg  (lying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Va  (older 
Color  King,  2  units  (older  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 
.2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 
Goss  Urbanite  units,  1970 
Goss  Signature  23  9/16  "  x  38  ",  5  unit, 
1971 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


8  UNIT  Folders  (Joss  Universal  presently 
twined  3  and  5 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  21V2  cutott 
4UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  (older 
4  Goss  Headliner  units  23  9/60 
2  Goss  Headliner  Units  22% 

2  Angle  Bar  rests 
4  Unit  Wood  22% 

Bramble  Protessional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^0  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
(older  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTER 
Minimum  3  stations 
Box  5163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Box  5164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Duplex  Unitubular  Stereo 
equipment  for  800  series. 
We  buy  and  sell  used 
letter  press  newspaper 
equipment. 

P.O.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  4050.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
in  very  good  condition. 

Box  4538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
Advise  price  and  availability. 
Box  4499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  SYTLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation 
Box  4537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


50HP  DC  GE  type  drives  needed  im¬ 
mediately  tor  6  unit  and  (older  Goss  Head¬ 
liner,  Ignitron  tube  controls.  Brader  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  37-28  27th  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  NY  11101. 


FERAG  H-500  STACKER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Box  5381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathes.  Will  pay  top  prices  and  pick 
up  at  your  establishment.  Call  (404)  873- 
3257— Mr.  Greenway. 


ONE  GOSS  Anti-triction  unit,  22%" cutott, 
preter  82"  inside  trame  width  but  will  con¬ 
sider  80".  Need  color  hump  tor  either  unit 
ppus  reel,  (loating  roller,  margin  and  ten¬ 
sion  electrical  controls.  Box  5689.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED— Videosetter  Universal,  would 
consider  Unisetter.  Union  City  Daily  Mass¬ 
inger,  Box  567,  Union  City,  TN  38261. 
Phone  (901)  845-0744. 


HAVE  A  DELIVERY  PROBLEM? 
Midwest  Circulation  Systems  can  solve  any 
distribution  problems  tast!  We  handle  all 
phases  of  circulation— little  merchant,  op¬ 
tional  pay,  mail  conversion,  tree  distribu¬ 
tion.  promotions,  personnel,  trucking, 
consultation,  analysis,  etc.  Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Systems.  15711  S.  Madison  Ave., 
Dolton,  IL  60419,  (312)  995-1385. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 


IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion!  CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clip  art 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  tor  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns,  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  AL  36606,  (205)  476-6600. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


JOB  LEADS 


RADIO-TV  Jobs — Stations  hiring  nation¬ 
wide!  Free  sample:  "Job  Leads  Newslet¬ 
ter,"  1680-HL  Vine,  Hollywood,  CA  90028. 


RESEARCH 


ACADEMIC  INFORMATION  SCIENTISTS  to 
conduct  research  on  news  topics.  Send 
paragraph  describing  topic,  get  a  call  pro¬ 
viding  cost.  No  obligation,  samples  avail¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Academic 
News  Research,  1017  Waban  Hill,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wl  53711. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEW!  WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE  .  .  . 
especially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers!  Ways 
to  increase  revenue,  boost  circulation, 
promote  ad  space  .  .  .  plus  legal  up¬ 
date  .  . .  plus  a  special  section  of  original, 
ready-to-use  art  tor  your  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Call  or  write  tor  details  including 
our  Double  Guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Alabama  36606,  (205)  476- 
6600. 


DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSORSHIP  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

Position  expected  to  start  January  1, 1979.  Duties  of  the  professor¬ 
ship  include  the  organizing  and  promoting  of  unique  new  program  in 
newspaper  production  management.  Applicants  should  therefore  have 
substantial  experience  in  the  various  phases  of  newspaper  production 
management  with  special  emphasis  on  the  new  technologies  related  to 
editing  and  news  production. 

Advanced  academic  degree  preferred. 

WRITE:  Professor  Walter  A.  Campbell 

Chairman:  Newspaper  Search  Committee 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
School  of  Printing 
One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14623 

An  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  23,  1978 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN  CAIRO 
has  three  faculty  vacancies  in  Mass  Com¬ 
munication:  1)  Begin  February  1979  (pref¬ 
erable)  or  September  1979,  2‘2-year  or 
2-year  (depending  on  starting  date)  ap¬ 
pointment  to  teach  public  relations  theory 
and  practice,  persuasion  and  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  mass  media  in  society;  2)  two-year 
appointment  beginning  September  1979 
to  teach  mass  media  newswriting,  report¬ 
ing,  and  editing,  and  survey  of  mass  com¬ 
munication.  photojournalism  capability  a 
plus;  3)  two-year  appointment  beginning 
September  1979  to  teach  mass  communi¬ 
cation  theory  and  research,  mass  media 
and  national  development,  and  mass 
media  and  society.  All  involve  teaching,  in 
English,  on  undergrad  and  grad  levels.  9 
hours  per  semester.  All  require  PhD. 
teaching  experience,  and  ability  to  adapt 
courses  to  the  needs  and  perspectives  of 
students  in  a  developing  country.  Rank, 
salary  depend  on  qualifications.  Housing, 
travel  provided  foreign  nationals  hired  out¬ 
side  Egypt.  Write,  with  resume,  tO:  Dean  of 
the  Faculties.  The  American  IJniversity  in 
Cairo.  866  United  Nations  Plaza,  New 
York.  NY  10017. 


DUAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  as  head  of 
Agricultural  Journalism  Department  and 
director  of  communications  for  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Extension  Service.  PhD  required 
with  five  years'  experience  in  professional 
journalism,  journalism  education  or  exten¬ 
sion  communications.  Must  demonstrate 
potential  to  administer  teaching,  research 
and  extension  programs.  Salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  highly  competitive.  Application  dead¬ 
line  November  1.  1978.  Write  Pat  Borich; 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  University 
of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  MN  55108.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


‘PUBLISHER  FOR  UNIVERSITY  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER:  To  direct  production  and 
business  side  of  the  award-winning  IN¬ 
DIANA  DAILY  STUDENT,  a  $750,000  op¬ 
eration  with  a  fulltime  professional  staff  of 
15.  Applicants  must  be  qualified  to  advise, 
write  post-publication  critiques,  and  guide 
student  editorial  staff  of  120.  Should  be 
able  to  build  close  cooperation  between 
student  newspaper  staff  and  journalism 
faculty.  Should  have  understanding  of 
goals  of  journalism  education,  both 
academic  and  applied.  No  regular  class¬ 
room  teaching  required. 

Faculty  rank  and  salary  open,  depending 
upon  qualifications.  Preferred  age  30-50 
years  old.  Outstanding  fringe  benefit 
package  of  about  21“o  in  addition  to  salary 
with  TIAA  CREF  retirement  plan.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  application  and  full  resume  to:  Floyd 
Arpan,  Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Commit¬ 
tee.  Indiana  University.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Bloomington,  In.  47401.  Indiana 
University  is  an  Affirmative  Action.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  December  1.  1978. 


THE  HENRY  W.  GRADY  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  is  seeking  a  person  at  the 
assistant  or  associate  professor  level  who 
can  teach  courses  in  mass  communication 
theory  and  methodology  as  well  as  basic 
courses  in  writing  and  editing  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  He/she  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  qualify  for  the  school's  liberal 
program  of  released  time  for  research.  The 
person  would  be  employed  on  an 
academic-year  basis  beginning  September 
1.  1979.  Salary  would  be  commensurate 
with  education  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Deadline  for  applications  has  been 
extended  to  November  1.  1978.  The  Grady 
School  has  modern  labs  for  all  areas  of 
teaching  and  its  own  computer  terminals 
tor  research  projects.  The  University  of 
Georgia  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
and  invites  applications  from  minority  and 
women  candidates.  Write:  Dr.  Ernest  C. 
Hynds.  chairman,  search  committee.  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication.  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens.  Georgia  30602. 


To  answer  box  numbers  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  575 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTOR  or  Assistant  Professor  with 
media  experience,  to  teach  basic  reporting 
and  editing.  MA  required,  PhD  preferred. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Contact; 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Buchanan,  Chairman 
Department  of  Communication 
Florida  Technological  University 
Box  25000 

Orlando,  Florida  32816 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-for  South  Caro¬ 
lina  daily  newspaper.  Morning  and  after¬ 
noon  publications  with  52.(X)0  combined 
circulation.  Our  newspaper  is  part  of 
a  dynamic  national  group.  The  candidate 
we  seek  will  be  responsible  for  administer¬ 
ing  all  business  office  functions,  coor¬ 
dinating  our  planning  programs,  credit 
functions  and  several  other  service  de¬ 
partments.  The  successful  candidate  will 
probably  have  newspaper  business  office 
experience  and  an  academic  background 
in  accounting.  This  position  offers  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  right  candi¬ 
date,  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Box  5570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER -TO  $22,000 
Rapidly  growing  youth-oriented  newspaper 
chain  (New  York,  Florida  and  Ohio)  seeks 
extremely  hard-working  general  manager 
to  oversee  entire  operation.  Knowledge  in 
ad  sales,  promotion,  layout  and  production 
and  editorial.  Staff  of  21.  IS^o  travel  to 
help  set  up  and  co-ordinate  new  papers. 
Resume  and  strong  letter  to  Good  Times, 
230  Arlington  Circle.  East  Hills,  NY  11548. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  dynamic 
take-charge  person  to  head  young  daily 
newspaper  in  rapidly  expanding  market. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  and  will  be  extremely  community 
oriented.  Zone  6.  Write  Box  5669,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Central  Indiana 
group  owned  4,000  circulation  daily.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  strong 
advertising,  marketing  and  public  relations 
background  with  an  ability  to  motivate  and 
tram  people.  Position  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  for  the  right  candidate.  Send 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  Box 
5728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  a 
newspaper  person  with  a  financial  back¬ 
ground  and  an  eye  on  becoming  a  general 
manager  or  publisher  in  one  of  the  nation's 
most  respected  communications  groups. 
Our  rapid  growth  makes  it  mandatory  that 
the  individual  in  this  job  as  financial  direc¬ 
tor  be  capable  of  assuming  broader  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities.  Contact  Tucker 
Sutherland.  Publisher,  Standard-Times, 
P.O.  Box  5111,  San  Angelo,  TX  76902. 


TV  NEWS  DIRECTOR 
Small  market  VHF  network  affiliate  in  Zone 
4  IS  looking  for  someone  to  organize  and 
direct  8  member  staff.  We  are  tired  of 
stars -want  someone  who  knows  news. 
Editor  experience  required.  Great  chal¬ 
lenge  matched  with  good  pay.  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer.  Box  5702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
New  Position  in  sales,  promotion,  product 
improvement  and  development  on  expand¬ 
ing  and  growing  32,000  AM  daily.  Reports 
to  president.  Write:  John  Hager,  P.O.  Box 
1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42301. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  salesperson 
sought  by  growing  weekly  newspaper  in 
southern  California.  Good  commission, 
flexible  hours,  be  your  own  boss.  For  more 
information  write:  The  Valley  Sentinel,  c/o 
Ovid  Goode,  1066  N.  Maclay  Ave.,  San 
Fernando,  CA  91340  or  call  (213)  365- 
9550. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  three  prize- 
winning  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Wyoming  mountains.  We're  looking  for  po¬ 
tential  ad  managers.  We  want  aggressive, 
creative  people  who  believe  in  themselves 
and  in  good  newspapering.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Bill  Sniffin,  Wyoming  State 
Journal,  Box  J.  Lander,  WY  82520. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


SALESMAN  FIRST 
MANAGER  SECOND 

If  advertising  is  your  first  love 
and  you  have  successfully  combin¬ 
ed  sales  with  management  know¬ 
how,  an  excellent  opportunity 
awaits  you  in  business  paper 
publishing. 

As  a  guideline  check  out  the 
following: 

(1)  You  should  be  a  self  starter. 

(2)  You  should  know  good  layout 
and  copy  sufficiently  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  idea  in  rough  form 
for  comprehensive. 

(3)  You  should  be  detailed 
enough  to  research  market  in¬ 
formation  for  potential  adver¬ 
tisers. 

(4)  You  should  be  able  to  handle 
sales  by  phone  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  contact. 

(5)  You  should  be  organized  in 
your  own  work  as  well  as 
organizing  and  supervising 
others. 

(6)  You  should  be  prepared  to  do 
some  traveling  — not  ex¬ 
cessive,  but  enough  to  make 
it  interesting. 

(7)  You  should  be  prepared  to 
grow  with  the  company  by 
proving  your  worth  with  salary 
plus  commission. 

You  will  be  associated  with  a 
"working  publisher"  who  came  up 
through  the  newspaper  editorial 
route  and  by  necessity  switched  to 
advertising  sales  to  build  two 
4-color  business  papers  that  today 
stand  number  one  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields. 

You  will  be  located  in  the  Sun 
Belt  — a  bedroom  community  just 
across  the  lake  from  fabulous  New 
Orleans— a  wonderful  place  to 
raise  a  family  (excellent  schools). 
Come,  join  a  team  that  works 
together  and  everyone  enjoys 
what  he  is  doing.  We're  dedicated. 

Write  Box  5705,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  (or  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper.  Expect  to  have  an  opening  in 
the  near  future.  Opportunity  for  second 
man  to  step  up  in  one  of  the  larger  news¬ 
paper  groups.  If  you  are  aggressive  and 
experienced,  please  send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Scott  Fischer,  c/o 
Playground  Daily  News,  P.  0.  Box  1307, 
Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL  32548. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
PORTLAND  OREGON 
Must  have  proven  track  record.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  person— selling 
for  highly  regarded  outdoors  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Income  potential  unlimited.  We  pay  all 
expenses.  Send  resume  or  call:  Bruce  Hal¬ 
verson,  511  Eastlake  Ave.  E.,  Seattle,  WA 
98109  (206)  624-3845. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  advertising 
manager:  10,000  Zone  5  business  journal 
seeks  advertising  manager  for  newspaper 
plus  two  other  ad  sales  promotions.  Will  be 
responsible  for  developing  sales  force  and 
contacting  advertisers.  Growth  potential 
unlimited,  market  area  includes  entire 
state.  Unusually  high  commission  plus 
override— salary  later  depending  on  per¬ 
formance.  Send  resume  to  Box  5646, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (317)  453-3855. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ARTIST 

Region  5  daily  newspaper  has  a  fantastic 
opening  in  its  art  department  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  with  capabilities  as  a 
layout-designer,  illustrator-cartoonist.  The 
ideal  candidate  should  have  a  college  or 
art  school  degree  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  editorial  or  commercial  experience 
gained  through  magazine,  newspaper, 
studio  or  agency  employment.  In  addition 
the  candidate  should  be  creative  and  have 
the  ability  to  work  rapidly  and  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  working  with  black 
and  white  and  color  reproduction.  If  you 
meet  these  specifications,  send  a  resume 
in  confidence  outlinging  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  salary  history  to:  Box  5672, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST  WANTED-Syndicate  is 
looking  for  new  strip  and  one  panel  car¬ 
toons  for  daily  or  weekly  distribution.  Send 
samples  to:  Richmond  Syndicate,  1295 
Gulf  Life  Drive,  Suite  15,  Jacksonville,  FL 
32207. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  circulation  promoter,  out¬ 
side  sales,  crewing,  bookkeeping,  mail- 
room  knowledge.  If  you  can  handle  all  of 
the  above  write  Box  C.  c/o  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  Mt.  Vernon.  WA  98273.  State 
salary-bonus  requirements. 


SALES  MANAGER— We’re  searching  for 
someone  who  is  very  good  at  directing 
telephone  sales,  door-to-door  crews,  pay- 
in-advance  and  district  manager  or  carrier 
promotions.  If  you  generate  enthusiasm, 
and  are  intelligent  and  hardworking,  this  is 
a  career  opportunity  for  you.  We  are  a 
52,000  •  daily  in  Zone  4,  prepared  to  offer 
an  excellent  compensation  package  to 
qualified  candidates.  Please  address  your 
reply  to  Box  5605,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your 
inquiry  will  be  held  in  confidence. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  bright,  energetic 
and  creative  circulation  manager  for  our 
lOOM  weekly.  If  you  can  manager  people 
well,  can  develop  and  meet  a  budget,  and 
are  familiar  with  voluntary  paid  and  TMC 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  location,  salary  and  benefits  in  a  very 
dynamic  organization.  Write:  Albuquerque 
News.,  Att:  Ruth  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  25526, 
Albuquerque.  NM  87125  giving  complete 
employment  and  earnings  history. 


WE  ARE  LCXJKING  for  a  bright,  energetic 
individual,  experienced  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  to  manage  one  of  our  zones.  The 
right  individual  must  be  a  strong  leader, 
and  must  be  capable  of  handling  all  re¬ 
sponsibilities  delegated  to  him.  We  are  a 
fast  growing  suburban  daily  in  Zone  5.  and 
offer  a  good  starting  salary  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efit  package.  Send  resume  to  Box  5629, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  experienced  circulation 
manager  needed  for  6-day  daily  newspaper 
in  Central  Iowa  area.  Position  requires 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
generous  benefits.  Reply  tO;  David 
McCammon,  Nevada  Evening  Journal, 
1133  6th  St.,  Nevada,  lA  50201. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  needed  for 
Zones  1  and  2.  Ideal  spots  for  sales- 
minded  circulators  looking  to  move  ahead 
with  group  operation.  If  you're  an  aggres¬ 
sive  #2  person,  or  #1  with  no  place  to  go, 
these  medium— small-sized  dailies  may  be 
for  you.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
5648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


WILL  LEASE  circulation  of  over  7,200 
home  delivered  Northern  California  AM 
six-day  daily  to  energetic  and  responsible 
party.  Very  easy  to  deliver  paper  commun¬ 
ity.  All  replies  will  be  answered.  Box  5632, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  AGGRESSIVE,  sales  oriented  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  fora  12,000  PM  Illinois  6-day 
paper.  Salary  negotiable,  good  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5674.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  on  4,000  Ohio  daily 
for  beginner  to  develop  circulation  skills 
while  enjoying  small  town  surroundings. 
Send  resume  tO:  Gary  Hirt,  Bellevue 
Gazette,  107  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Bellevue, 
OH  44811,  or  phone  (419)  483-4190. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
circulator  on  upstate  New  York  daily.  Great 
opportunity  for  second  person  to  run  own 
show:  to  advance  in  group  operation. 
Complete  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
5667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER— Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  circulation  professional  with 
proven  track  record.  Major  Northeast 
Daily. 

Must  be  able  to  increase  sales  and  pene¬ 
tration  in  prime  target  areas.  Supervise  of¬ 
fice  staff  of  three.  Prefer  degree,  2-5 
years’  experience  with  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits 
with  top  notch  organization.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  D.V.  Donohue. 
Personnel  Administrator,  Providence 
Journal  Co.,  75  Fountain  St.,  Providence, 
Rl  02902. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


ZONE  8  WEEKLY  at  foot  of  the  Rockies 
needs  enthusiastic,  aggressive  individual 
to  manage  total  distribution  systems.  Spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  promotions  to  develop 
paid  circulation.  If  you  have  the  energy 
and  ideas,  we  offer  an  opportunity  to  run 
your  own  show  in  a  10%  annual  growth 
market.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  5678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

HOME  DELIVERY 

#  1  direct  mail  house  in  metro  Washington. 
DC  needs  hard-working,  bright,  individual 
to  develop  expanding  private  delivery  bus¬ 
iness.  Our  company  is  delivering  5  national 
weekly  and  5  national  monthly  magazines. 
This  is  a  dynamic  new  business  division 
with  our  established  company.  All  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  pension  program, 
hospitalization  and  major  medical  plus 
stock  purchase.  All  responses  to  Norman 
Schultz,  President,  ADW  Computer  Mail 
Services,  10700  Hanna  St..  Beltsville,  MD 
20705. 


EXPAND  YOUR  HORIZONS.  Be  a  part  of 
our  75,(XX)  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2.  We 
are  looking  for  an  enthusiastic,  aggressive 
individual  with  good  sales,  service  and  col¬ 
lection  background,  able  to  supervise  car¬ 
riers  and  interested  in  a  circulation  career. 
Excellent  benefits,  salary  and  company  car 
after  training.  Write  Box  5725.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  newspaper  group 
needs  experienced,  aggressive,  group- 
level  circulator  capable  of  designing  and 
implementing  winning  circulation  pro¬ 
grams  for  our  community  newspapers  in  8 
states.  Reports  directly  to  the  Vice- 
president  of  Operations.  Hard  work,  much 
travel  but  we  are  growing  rapidly  and  our 
new  circulator  will  grow  with  us.  Write  Box 
5708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  SALES 
Small  circulation  sales  company  will  hire 
State  Supervisor  for  Oklahoma.  Sales 
background  a  must.  I  offer  5  day  work 
week  (6  hours  per  day).  $3CK).(X)  per  week 
to  start.  Resumes  to  Bob  Bond,  2417  Mar¬ 
shall  Dr.,  Edmond,  OK  73034. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  needed 
for  rapidly  growing  6-day  operation.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  District  Manager 
looking  to  get  ahead.  Must  be  sales 
oriented.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Circula¬ 
tion  Director,  News  Chronicle,  P.O.  Box 
3129,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91359. 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED,  proven  track  record  and 
competitive  situation  vs.  dailies,  pen- 
nysavers.  etc.  Must  be  able  to  hire,  train, 
motivate.  We  offer  major  chain  ownership, 
aggressive  incentive  system,  warm 
California  coastline,  and  the  opportunity  to 
row.  Weekly  suburban  newspaper,  part  of 
uburban  Group.  Send  resume  and  salary 
demands  to  Box  5011.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  Classified  sales  person.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  stepping  up  to  managerial  posi¬ 
tion  on  growing  Northern  California  daily 
which  values  classified  as  major  ‘asset. 
Salary  plus  commission  and  usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Call  (916)  782-5744. 


TELEPHONE  SALES 
SUPERVISOR 

MOVE  UP  by  joining  the  staff  of  Florida's 
best  Newspapers,  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  and  The  Evening  Independent. 

We  re  looking  tor  an  experienced  Tele¬ 
phone  Sales  Supervisor.  You’ll  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  phases  of  soliciting  and  con¬ 
tinuing  account  development  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  telephone  sales  position  and  will 
assist  in  sales  PLANNING  AND  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION. 

You’ll  earn  a  good  starting  salary  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  one  of  the  finest  "extras"  pro¬ 
grams  available  such  as  cost  of  living  allo¬ 
wance.  profit  sharing,  paid  vacation,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  health  and  life  insurance  and 
more! 

If  you  feel  you  have  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations  then  send  a  resume  to: 

Employment  Manager 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
machinery,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the 
right  spot  to  advance  your  career— put  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  23M  daily.  Will  assist 
with  layout.  VDT  experience  helpful.  Ex¬ 
perience  desired  but  not  essential  if  you 
have  what  it  takes.  Send  complete  resume, 
references,  clips  to:  Sports  Editor.  The 
Register-Mail,  Galesburg,  IL  61401. 


RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  Rocky  Mountain 
daily  has  openings  for  a  copy  editor  and 
swing  editor.  This  is  a  chance  to  develop 
your  skills  working  with  a  young  staff  in  a 
boom  area.  Experience  preferred  but  not 
mandatory.  Send  resumes  to  P.O.  Box  80, 
Casper,  WY  82601. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  head  2-person  staff  on 
13.0006-day  daily  in  university  city.  Prefer 
2-3  years’  experience  with  editing,  layout 
and  VDT  knowledge.  Write  or  call  Karl  Hen- 
richs,  Vidette-Messenger,  Valparaiso,  IN 
46383.  (219)  462-5151. 


SEVEN-MEMBER  editorial  staff  needs 
strong  editor-leader.  Zone  9  offset  daily. 
Chance  for  assistant  editor  or  experienced 
reporter  to  move  up.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N  EEDED  AT  ONCE,  seasoned  sports  writer 
with  photographic  abilities.  Room  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Fast  growing  morning  daily. 
Call  collect  (216)  424-9541  ext.  201  or 
Write:  Len  Cowey,  Buckeye  Publishing  Co., 
308  W.  Maple  St.,  Lisbon,  OH  44432. 

ASSISTANT  NATIONAL  EDITOR 
The  Charlotte  Observer  is  looking  for  an 
Assitant  National  Editor. 

Our  National  Desk  selects  the  best  from  a 
variety  of  wire  services,  stresses  rewriting 
to  get  a  brighter,  more  complete  story,  and 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  local  angles 
and  inserts. 

You’ll  need  to  be  well  grounded  in 
national’intemational  news,  a  superb  word 
editor  and  have  at  least  two  years  of  edit¬ 
ing  experience. 

Start  by  sending  us  a  letter  telling  us  why 
you  want  this  job  and  include  the  names 
and  telephone  numbers  of  three  profes¬ 
sional  references  we  can  call  immediately. 
Write  to  Dick  Stilley,  The  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  P.O.  Box  32188,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina  28232. 


DATA  PROCESSING  \ 

DATA  PROCESSING  \ 

DATA  PROCESSING 

REPORTER:  Small  daily  in  heart  of  the 
Colorado  Rockies  needs  an  experienced 
reporter  for  county  government,  environ- 

•  • 

DATA  PROCESSOR  MANAGER 

Aggressive,  growth  oriented  company  is  seeking  an  experienced  professional  Data 
Processing  Manager.  Individual  we  are  seeking  should  be  experienced  in  systems 
analysis  and  have  intimate  knowledge  of  hardware  and  software.  He/she  will  be  a 
"hands  on  manager"  on  DEC  11/70  and  IBM  33  Mod  12.  Knowledge  in  RPG  II, 
Fourtran  and  Cobol  required.  Newspaper  systems  would  be  a  plus!  The  individual 
should  have  supervisory  skills  and  the  ability  to  interface  with  non-technical 
personnel.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  someone  seeking  a  challenge  with 
personal  and  professional  growth.  If  you  feel  you  meet  these  requirements  then 
please  forward  your  complete  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  the  attention  of: 

John  Reddy 

General  Manager 

Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers 

36251  Schoolcraft  Road 

Livonia,  Ml  48150 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

mental,  and  political  coverage.  Starting 
salary  $185/week.  Exceptional  location. 
The  Glenwood  Post,  Box  550,  Glenwood 
Springs,  CO  81601;  (303)  945-8515. 

EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 

National  newspaper  seeking  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional  with  newspaper  experience  for 
Long  Island  based  publication.  Salary 
$25-$30,000  plus  benefits.  Box  5729, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOOD-CONSUMER  EDITOR 
Metropolitan  daily  seeking  experienced 
food  editor,  who  can  also  handle  consumer 
news.  L^out  ability,  flair  for  graphics  es¬ 
sential.  Good  company  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Mildred  Whiteaker,  San  Antonio 
Express-News,  P.O.  Box  2171,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  TX  78297.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

LIFESTYLE/FEATURES  editor  to  guide 
staff  of  five  with  spirit  and  imagination. 
Aggressive.  7-day  daily  in  highly  desirable 
Southern  California  community.  Position 
requires  proved  leadership,  demonstrated 
flair  for  graphics  and  ability  to  stay  with 
today’s  trends  without  forsaking  local 
focus.  Good  pay,  excellent  benefits.  Open 
January  1.  Box  5604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^ _ 

• 

SPORTS  writer-general  assignment  situa¬ 
tion  available  immediately.  Hardin  Herald, 
Hardin,  MT  59034. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

REPORTERS  wanted  for  rapidly  growing 
Rocky  Mountain  daily.  Experience  prefer¬ 
red  but  not  mandatory.  This  is  a  chance  to 
grow  with  a  young  staff  and  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  a  variety  of  assignments. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  to  The  Casper  Star 
Tribune,  P.O.  Box  80.  Casper,  WY  82601 

EXPERIENCED  Display  salesperson  ca¬ 
pable  of  stepping  up  to  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  5-day  Northern  California  daily. 
Salary  plus  commission  and  usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Call  (916)  782-5744. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Challenging  position  offering  career  with 
progressive  newspaper  group.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  strong  #2  person  with  5 
years  advertising  sales  experience.  Zone  5. 
10,000  daily  and  shopper.  Send  resumes 
to:  Bill  Shufflebarger,  Park  Newspapers. 
P.O.  Box  550,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  tor  an  outstanding  ad¬ 
vertising  salesperson  to  take  charge  of  the 
display  department  of  our  twice  weekly 
newspajjer.  Must  be  promotion  minded, 
competent  on  layouts  and  eager.  Include 
all  experience,  ^ucation,  present  salary 
and  wage  expectations  in  first  letter.  Mark 
McMahon.  Humboldt  Sun.  Box  912,  Win- 
nemucca,  NV  89445. 

When  answering  an  E&P  Box 
number  be  sure  to  include 
only  non-returnable  clips 
and  samples. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


CAN  YOU  MAKE 
THE  SWITCH? 

Our  experience  of  over  36  years 
in  magazine  publishing  has  shown 
that  only  one  out  of  five  editorial 
persons  can  make  the  switch  from 
newspaper  editorial  to  magazine 
editorial. 

As  surprising  as  this  may  seem 
to  you,  we  have  found  that  the  one 
person  in  five  to  make  the  switch 
has  been  most  successful  in  his  or 
her  new  endeavor  with  much  great¬ 
er  satisfaction  both  from  the  point 
of  diversification  (handling  many 
phases  of  editorial  coverage)  as 
well  as  its  financial  rewards. 

We  are  looking  for  that  one  in 
five  odds  to  join  a  growing  staff  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  busi¬ 
ness  paper  publishers. 

This  diversification,  of  which  we 
speak,  includes  writing,  editing, 
layout,  photograph,  editorial  pro¬ 
duction  (putting  a  magazine 
together)  and  everything  that 
makes  one  become  part  of  the 
whole  staff. 

If  you  feel  that  you  can  make  the 
switch  and  would  be  willing  to 
relocate  to  the  Sun  Belt,  send  us 
your  complete  resume  including 
salary  history  and  we  will  tell  you 
more  about  our  Company  and  the 
position  we  have  to  offer. 

Write  Box  5706,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  STATES  News  Service  is  looking  for 
reporters.  The  work  is  still  hard  and  the 
pay  is  still  low.  105  Second  St.,  N.E., 
Washington,  DC  20002. 


EXPERIENCED  Copy  Editor  for  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  (AM.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  Don  O'Grady,  Assistant  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press,  55  E.  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101. 


REPORTER  who  thrives  on  hard  news  diet 
for  40,000  AM  daily  in  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  No  specialist  or  feature  writers, 
please.  Ideal  candidate  has  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  daily.  Outstanding 
community  for  family.  Long-range  career 
opportunity  in  a  prosperous  growth  area. 
Write  promptly  sending  resume  and  3  best 
clips  to  Box  5606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR/FEATURES 
We  are  a  Zone  2,  20,000  circulation  daily 
seeking  an  experienced  copy  editor  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  our  new  weekend 
magazine  in  addition  to  helping  out  on  our 
three-man  city  desk.  You  will  have  to  in¬ 
itiate  story  ideas  and  then  bring  them 
home  in  a  thoroughly  professional  manner. 
You  will  work  four  mornings  on  the  city 
desk  and  Friday  nights.  In  addition  to  a 
resume  and  references,  submit  the  best  of 
your  layouts  and  any  other  material  you 
feel  will  convince  us  that  you're  the  person 
for  the  job  to  Box  5685,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS— COPY  EDITOR  Zone  7, 
7-day  daily,  member  of  group  is  accepting 
applications  for  2  reporters  and  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor.  Reporter  applicants 
must  be  thorough  with  dedication  to  accu¬ 
racy.  Copy  editor  must  be  pro.  who  be¬ 
lieves  copy  should  be  fat  with  facts  and 
lean  with  words.  Will  work  directly  under 
city  editor  to  upgrade  writing  quality  of 
local  staff.  A  Guild  paper.  Send  resumes 
and/or  clips  to  Box  5654,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone. 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Prefer  with  copy  desk  experience.  Zone  3 
weekly.  Flemingsburg  Times  Democrat, 
^x  112,  Flemingsburg,  KY  41041. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER-Looking  for 
aggressive  beginner  who  can  shoot  pic¬ 
tures  and  write  clear  accurate  copy  for 
small  Ohio  daily  in  Lake  Erie  recreation 
area.  J-degree  preferred,  but  not  essential. 
Send  resume  and  any  non-returnable  clips 
tO:  Bill  Meyer.  Editor,  Bellevue  Gazette. 
107  N.  Sandusky  St..  Bellevue,  OH  44811. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Suburban  weekly  in  Rocky  Mountain  West 
desires  sports  writer/editor  with  hustle. 
Take  own  photos  and  cover  wide  variety  of 
high  school  and  recreational  sports.  Great 
deal  of  editorial  freedom  to  call  the  shots 
as  you  see  them.  Experience  preferred, 
but  will  consider  top  notch  recent  grad. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  needed  for  25.000 
circulation  twice-weekly  Maryland 
Gazette.  Combination  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  position.  Layout,  editing  and  headline 
experience  mandatory.  Write  Robert 
Goodman.  Editor,  Maryland  Gazette.  306 
Crain  Highway  S.W.,  Glen  Burnie,  MD 
21061. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT  -rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  PM  daily,  seasonal  peak  30,000  Naples 
Florida;  modern  operation  with  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  ahead.  Looking  for  top  grade 
management  person.  Unique  opportunity 
for  managing  ^itor  or  qualified  city  editor 
to  give  effective  leadership  to  news  staff  of 
22  producing  average  of  50  pages  daily 
including  120  pages  Sunday.  Attractive 
area  with  ideal  climate  directly  on  the  Gulf. 
Full  benefits.  Top  references  required. 
Send  full  resume  first  letter  to;  Timothy 
O'Connor,  Publisher,  Naples  Daily  News, 
1075  Central  Ave.,  Naples,  FL  33940. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Competitive  Zone  8  morning  metro  needs 
an  experienced  hand  to  guide  and  moti¬ 
vate  staff,  anticipate  news  development. 
Include  work  history,  references  in  first 
letter  to  Box  5670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKPERSON  for  medium-sized  Zone  5 
daily.  Professional  newspaper  experience 
required,  some  desk  work  preferred,  but 
will  train.  Front  end  system  being  installed 
now.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Box  5647, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEADERSHIP,  judgement,  organization. 
These  are  the  qualities  we  expect  in  our 
city  editor.  If  you  have  them  and  want  a  job 
with  a  60,000  plus  Texas  Gulf  Coast  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  you  should  drop  us  a  line.  We  are 
seeking  a  person  with  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  experience  who  can  direct,  develop, 
and  inspire  our  energetic  staff.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  and  tearsheets  to:  R.M.  Morre,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  Caller,  P.O.  Box  9136.  Corpus 
Christi,  TX  78408. 


WRITER  WANTED — Syndicate  is  looking 
for  new.  fresh  talent  from  all  parts  of  USA. 
Send  samples  tO:  RICHMOND  SYNDI¬ 
CATE,  1295  Gulf  Life  Drive,  Suite  15, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32207. 


REPORTER  needed  immediately  for  small 
daily  in  great  outdoor  recreation  area.  Call 
The  Managing  Editor,  Kingman  (Arizona) 
Daily  Miner,  (602)  753-2121. 


REPORTER,  minimum  2  years  professional 
experience  for  aggressive  daily  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Write  to:  Tom  Marquardt. 
Managing  Editor,  Evening  Capital,  Box 
911,  Annapolis,  MD  21401. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Leesburg  Commercial,  a  9,0(X)  PM  6 
day  daily,  is  seeking  an  organized,  aggres¬ 
sive  individual  to  assume  the  #2  position 
in  our  editorial  department.  Minimum  3 
years  reporting  and  1  year  newsroom  man¬ 
agement  a  must. 

Last  year  we  had  the  highest  increase  in 
circulation  of  any  newspaper  under  18.(X)0 
in  the  nation,  due  primarily  to  an  extensive 
Product  Improvement  Program.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  MUST  be  dedicated  to 
producing  a  quality  community  daily 
newspaper  in  a  tough  competitive  market. 
As  a  member  of  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  we  offer  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  excellent  group  benefits  and 
the  opportunity  for  advancement. 

If  you  think  you're  good  enough,  please 
forward  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to;  Allan  Smith,  Editor,  PO  Drawer, 
7,  Leesburgh,  FL  32748. 


EXPANDING  SOUTH  FLORIDA  PAPER 
SEEKS  TOP  WRITERS,  EDITORS 

We  are  currently  seeking  highly  skilled ,  experienced 
journalists  to  join  our  rapidly  expanding  newspaper. 
This  established  morning  daily  is  in  South 
Florida — a  great  place  to  live  and  work. 

A  variety  of  positions  are  presently  available  for 
reporters  and  writers  with  at  least  2-3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  assignment,  investigative,  munici¬ 
pal  beats,  sports,  and  lifestyle.  Positions  also  exist 
for  copy  editors  and  layout  personnel.  We  are  only 
interested  in  enthusiastic,  highly  motivated  people 
who  wish  to  contribute  in  a  demanding  professional 
environment.  In  return,  we  offer  the  best  career 
opportunity  in  Journalism  today.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  to  Box  5663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


New  consumer  home  craft  magazine  needs  a  top,  professional 
editor  to  plan,  direct  and  guide  from  start-up  through  regular  pro¬ 
duction.  This  Is  a  new  magazine  from  RODALE  PRESS,  publishers  of 
ORGANIC  GARDENING,  PREVENTION,  BICYCLING,  THEATER 
CRAFTS,  and  THE  NEW  FORUM. 

The  ideal  parson  can  work  with  as  well  as  write  about  tools,  solar 
energy,  and  self-sufficiency.  You  will  have  to  relocate  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  about  an  hour  from  Philadelphia  and  two  from  New  York  Qty. 
Close  enough  for  culture,  but  far  enough  from  hassle.  If  you  want  to 
bo  in  on  the  creation  of  an  editorial  product  you  and  the  world  can 
live  with,  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Robert 
Teufel,  President,  Rodale  Press  Inc.,  33  E.  Minor  SL,  Emmaus,  PA 
1S049. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad.  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  midwest  weekly  triat  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSFEATURES  REPORTER.  Sun  News¬ 
papers  of  Omaha  wants  a  talented  writer 
who  is  a  skilled  reporter,  a  stylist  with  a 
nose  for  news.  We  need  a  fiesty  yet  sensi¬ 
tive  newsperson.  If  you  fit  the  bill  and  can 
deliver,  send  cover  letter,  full  resume  and 
selected  clips  to:  Managing  Editor,  4875  F. 
St.,  Omaha,  NB  68117. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

We  want  a  deskperson  with  news  sense 
who  can  make  our  metro  pages  sparkle.  If 
you  think  you  have  these  qualities,  and  1-2 
years  of  daily  layout  experience,  write  and 
tell  us  why  you're  the  person  for  us.  Send 
along  the  names  and  telephone  numbers 
of  three  professional  references  we  can 
contact  now.  Write  to  Joe  Distelheim,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Editor,  The  Charlotte  Observer, 
Box  2138,  Charlotte.  North  Carolina. 
28232.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

with  daily  experience  for  progressive  daily 
to  direct  talented  staff  in  fast  growth  situ¬ 
ation.  Zone  5.  Write  Box  5722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TAKE  CHARGE  EDITOR  of  2  person  life¬ 
style  department.  Aggressive  30M  PM 
North  of  Boston.  Strong  layout  essential. 
Write  or  call:  John  Moran.  Managing 
Editor,  The  Item,  Lynn.  MA  01903,  (617) 
593-7700. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  direct  bureaus  and  lay 
out  page  one  on  Sun  Belt  daily.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Box  5720,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS/WRITERS 

Leading  national  computer  weekly  based 
in  Boston  area  has  2  immediate  openings; 
STAFF  WRITER  to  focus  on  computer 
hardware  developments  and  applications 
and  a  WEST  COAST  CORRESPONDENT. 
Staff  writer  must  have  familiarity  with  var¬ 
ious  manufacturer's  hardware  and  be  able 
to  write  accurately  to  meet  daily  deadlines. 
The  correspondent,  based  in  Palo  Alto 
California  area  must  file  daily  stories  on 
computer  applications,  new  product  de¬ 
velopments,  and  also  write  company  pro¬ 
files.  Some  travel  involved  in  both  jobs. 
Good  salai^  plus  profit  sharing  and  medi¬ 
cal  benefits.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to;  Editor.  Computerworld.  79/ 
Washington  St..  Newton,  MA  02160.  No 
calls  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CITY  EDITOR:  seeking  veteran  with  ambi¬ 
tion  to  grow  with  growing  newspaper 
group.  Must  be  experienced  and  skilled  at 
editing  and  layout.  Extensive  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Contact;  Harry  Wood, 
Executive  Editor.  The  News,  P.O.  Box  789. 
Port  Arthur,  TX  77640.  (713)  985-5541. 

THE  LARGEST  DAILY  in  Central  Washing¬ 
ton  is  seeking  a  reporter  for  a  suburban 
bureau  position.  We  are  a  morning- 
evening-Sunday  paper  emphasizing  depth 
reporting  and  excellent  writing.  Salary  in 
the  mid-teens.  If  you  have  clips  that  will 
speak  for  themselves  send  them  with  a  let¬ 
ter  telling  us  about  yourself  to;  Kay  Gause. 
Personnel  Manager.  Yakima  Herald- 
Republic.  P.O.  Box  9668,  Yakima.  WA 
98909.  We  are  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer:  minorities  and  women  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 

EDITOR  for  large  Arizona  weekly.  Must  be 
proficient  in  writing,  photography,  editing, 
head  writing,  page  layout,  etc.  Box  5603. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  23,  1978 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBUC  INFORMATION 


SPORTS  WRITER  EDITOR  .  .  .  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  needs  an  aggressive,  self- 
starting  sports  person  to  head  up  sports 
coverage  for  its  satellite  tabloid.  Some 
sports  experience  required.  This  is  a 
growth  potential  position.  Please  write  Box 
5716.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS 

Our  (Fortune  SOO)  clients  Zones  2. 3.5. 6.9 
seek  versatile  financial/business  writers 
with  newspaper  or  magazine  background 
to  write  features— press  releases— and 
speeches.  Salary  based  on  experience 
$25.000-$40.000.  Send  confidential  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
EPM.  The  Cantor  Concern.  39  W.  55th  St., 
New  York.  NY  10019. 


STAFFING  UP— New  business  weekly 
newspaper  seeks  experienced  reporters 
and  editors.  New  York  City  headquarters 
and  San  Francisco  bureau.  Fleavy  coast- 
to-coast  travel.  Daily  newspaper  or  wire 
service  experience  a  must:  business  writ¬ 
ing  background  helpful.  Pay  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  Box  5711.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  -enthusiasm  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  experience  but  must  be  excellent 
speller,  have  good  command  of  English 
and  must  know  what  copy  editing  is  all 
about.  We  are  a  twice-weekly  and  we  cover 
everything  from  county  government  to 
chicken  suppers.  For  appointment  call: 
Fran  Roberts.  Executive  Editor.  The 
Forum.  106  E.  Moore  St..  Hackettstown. 
NJ  07840.  This  is  a  non-smoking  environ¬ 
ment. 


IF  YOU'RE  AT  HOME  in  the  world  of 
Stravinsky  and  Sondheim.  Monet  and 
Meatloaf  ...  If  you  think  the  arts/ 
entertainment  beat  deserves  fine  writing 
and  fine  thinking  ...  If  you  can  produce 
those  qualities  from  a  staff  of  critics  and 
feature  writers  on  a  large  metro  daily  ...  If 
you  won’t  settle  for  easy  story  ideas  .  .  . 
Then  you  may  be  the  arts/entertainment 
editor  we're  after.  Responsibilities  include 
a  tab  "weekend"  section.  Sunday  arts  sec¬ 
tion.  and  daily  TV  and  entertainment 
coverage.  Submit  resumes  and  samples  of 
writing  and/or  editing  tO;  Ben  Burns,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor,  The  Detroit  News, 
61 5  W.  Lafayette  Blvd..  Detroit,  Ml  48231. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

To  run  8  person  24  hour  copy  desk  opera¬ 
tion  of  fast-growing  daily  in  Chicago  metro 
area.  Management,  VDT,  desk  know  how. 
Journalism  degree  helpful.  Looking  for  a 
pro.  Excellent  pay.  benefits,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  to  Box  5723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  is  looking  tor  a 
bright,  creative  and  thoroughly  profes¬ 
sional  person  to  head  its  Life-Style  De¬ 
partment. 

We  want  someone  with  at  least  five  years 
experience  in  news,  including  two  years  in 
a  supervisory  role.  VDT  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  person  who  fills  this  job  will  have 
to  direct  reporters,  edit  copy,  lay  out  im¬ 
aginative  pages  and  come  up  with  dyna¬ 
mite  stories  that  could  find  their  way  onto 
Page  1  regularly. 

The  philosophy  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
section  is  simple  but  basic:  Help  readers 
cope  with  realities  of  daily  living  such  as 
family  issues,  health,  consumer,  fashions, 
food.  fads.  The  section  is  heavily  how-to 
oriented.  We  want  someone  who  is  not  af¬ 
raid  of  a  section  aimed  primarily  at  women 
and  families. 

If  interested,  send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Sue  Reisinger.  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  Dayton.  Ohio  45401. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

60.000  ^  daily,  1(X),000  ^  Sunday  seeks 
strong  writer  with  layout  skills  and  organi¬ 
zational  ability  to  head  5-man  staff.  Ex¬ 
perience  as  sports  editor  strongly  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO:  Steve  Jacob,  Ft.  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette.  6(K)  W.  Main  St.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  IN  46802. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR:  National  hunting 
magazine.  Knowledge  of  hunting  required. 
English  or  Journalism  degree  desireable. 
Must  locate  in  Washington,  DC  area.  Send 
resume  and  letter  stating  why  you  want  to 
work  for  hunting  magazine  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  5700,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 

South  Florida  afternoon  daily 
has  opening  for  an  editorial 
writer  with  top  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills.  Our  newspaper  takes 
a  moderate  political  position. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  local  and 
state  issues.  Send  resume  with 
editorial  writing  samples  to: 

Employee 
Relations  Director, 

Ft.  Lauderdaie  News, 

P.O.  Box  14430, 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  sought  for  quality  AM  in 
Zone  8.  Must  be  top-notch  editor  and  wri¬ 
ter  who  possesses  the  managerial  skills  to 
administer  a  large,  young  staff.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  5717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESTIMATOR /CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 


DES  PLAINES  PUBLISHING  is  looking  for 
an  individual  to  serve  in  commercial  print¬ 
ing  estimating,  with  some  responsibility  for 
customer  service.  The  individual  selected 
should  have  2-3  years  experience  in  es¬ 
timating.  Write  or  call: 

Sam  McMichael 
Des  Plaines  Publishing 
lOCX)  Executive  Way 
Des  Plaines.  Illinois  6(K)18 
(312)  824-1111 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
New  position  in  sales,  promotion,  product 
improvement  and  development  on  expand¬ 
ing  and  growing  32,000  AM  daily.  Reports 
to  president.  Write  John  Hager,  P.O.  Box 
1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42301. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Immediate  opening  on  semi-weekly,  noted 
for  photo  excellence.  Call:  Robert  Johan- 
son.  The  Review,  Plymouth,  Wl  53073. 
(414)  893-6411. 


PRESSROOM 


PROGRESSIVE  award-winning  daily  seek¬ 
ing  a  pressroom  foreman  who  has  the 
capability  of  managing  a  pressroom 
equipped  with  7  units  of  Harris  V-22. 

A  great  community,  excellent  schools,  new 
hospital,  accessibility  by  air  or  Interstate. 
Salary  negotiable,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  and  an  opportunity  to  advance.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  7  where  there  is  some  of  the 
greatest  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Send  resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Box  5120.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Goss  Community  press¬ 
man,  8-unit  2  folder  operation.  Some 
4-color  work.  (Contact  Mr.  Lesner:  (605) 
339-2383. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Progressive,  award-winning  daily  morning 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  pressroom  man¬ 
ager  in  Zone  4. 

Applicants  will  be  evaluated  on  theirability 
to  communicate  and  supervise  pressroom 
personnel;  efficiency  in  scheduling  work¬ 
loads  and  appreciate  the  need  for  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  for  metro  operation. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits  available— salary 
negotiable.  Please  send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  57()1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  in 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opportunity  for  an  individual  with 
progressive  supervisory  background  in  a 
newspaper  (letter  press)  pressroom.  The 
candidate  chosen  for  this  position  will 
have  a  demonstrated  track  record  in  a 
Union  environment  involving  multi-press 
operations. 

Qualified  candidates  should  contact:  John 
Kutzer,  Personnel  Director,  by  letter  in  c/o 
Bulletin  Co..  30th  and  Market  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101. 


GOSS  URBANITE  Pressman  experienced 
and  semi-experienced  for  high  volume, 
quality  shop.  Good  pay  and  excellent  com¬ 
pany  paid  fringe  package.  Area  2.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  5662,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED— experienced  web  offset 
pressman  for  commercial  shop.  Applicant 
must  be  quality  conscious,  mechanically 
inclined  and  minimum  6  years  experience. 
Company  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Box  5645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Need  strong  individual  for  81, (XX)  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  modern  production 
methods.  Getting  along  with  people  is  im¬ 
perative.  Please  send  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  desired  salary  to: 

ADVISOR  NEWSPAPER 
P.O.  Box  168 
Utica,  Ml  48087 
c/o  Donald  Dorsten 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  are  a  growing  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  in  New  England  looking  for  a 
production  manager  to  oversee  all  phases 
of  typesetting,  paste-up  and  camera  de¬ 
partments,  The  person  we  seek  is  probably 
an  assistant  manager  now  with  3-5  years 
production  department  experience,  earn¬ 
ing  $12,000  or  more,  and  ready  to  move 
up.  Degree  preferred.  Salary  range  to  start 
is  open.  Send  resume  to  Box  5726,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRINTING  Production  Manager  needed 
immediately.  Must  know  stripping, 
platemaking,  V25  offset  press.  Ability  to 
work  with  and  motivate  people  a  prerequi¬ 
site.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Call  Jerry  Gay  or  Larry  Redmond  at  (201) 
791-3000. 


PROMOTIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF  PROMOTION 
AND  RESEARCH 

New  Jersey’s  largest  newspaper  seeks  a 
talented,  hardworking  individual  to  direct 
its  Promotion  Department.  Creativity, 
strong  communicative  skills,  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  statistical  techniques  and 
applications  a  must.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package  for  the  right  person. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Personnel  Director 
The  Star-Ledger 
1  Star-Ledger  Plaza 
Newark,  N.J.  07101 


RESEARCH/PROMOTION 
Unique  opportunity  to  start  from  scratch 
building  a  research/promotion  plan  for 
strong  Southern  California  suburban  7-day 
daily. 

The  Right  individual  must  have  the  ability 
to  gather  research  and  marketing  informa¬ 
tion  and  collate  into  media  kits,  sales  kit 
aids,  etc. 

Additionally  he  or  she  will  be  responsible 
tor  creating  and  coordinating  promotions 
from  individual  departments  or  develop 
overall  newspaper  theme  image  cam¬ 
paigns. 

If  this  kind  of  opportunity  interests  you, 
send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Chuck  Rathan 
Tribune 
PO  Box  1259 
Covina,  CA  91722 


DIRECTOR  OFFICE  OF 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
The  responsibilities— directs  professional 
staff  in  providing  information  to  University 
publications  and  reports  directly  to  the 
president.  Desirable  to  have  media- 
management  abilities  and  sensitivity  to 
higher  education.  Required— degree  in 
journalism  or  related  fields:  advanced  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Appointment  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  on  or  about  January  5,  1979.  Send 
applications  by  September  30,  1978  to: 
William  G.  Slover,  Secretary  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  OH  45056. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NATIONAL  newspaper  syndicate  looking 
for  publicist.  Prefer  PR  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Contact:  J  Tara  (212)  557-5842. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


Positions 
Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMPETITIVE  PROFIT  PRODUCER. 
Strong  on  building  and  training  staff;  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  promotions; 
editorial  leadership,  management-by- 
objectives.  A  young  51,  I’m  experienced  in 
TMC,  printing,  both  mom/pop  and  major 
chain  selling  in  extremely  competitive 
market.  Thoroughly  responsible  and  ca¬ 
pable.  Impeccable  references.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  for  open-ended  opportunity.  Box 
5616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Knowledgable  all  departments;  heavy  in 
production,  news,  personnel,  purchasing, 
budgeting  and  data  processing.  Excellent 
cost  control  record.  Pro-people,  stable, 
principled.  Now  with  40K  area  4  daily. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Box  5688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREDIT  MANAGER  of  metro  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  similar  position  with  more 
overall  responsibility  and  potential. 
Member  AMCEA.  Has  personnel  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  experience.  Box  5661, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS! 

MAY  I  BE  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND? 
Extensive  experience  in  weekly  magazine 
production,  from  sales  (including  clas¬ 
sified  and  inserts)  to  production  (including 
impositions,  paste-up/mechanicals,  color 
control,  traffic,  etc)  to  accounting  (billing. 
A'R,  collections)  to  promotion  and  man¬ 
agement.  I  want  to  learn  the  weekly  or 
small  daily  newspaper  and/or  shopper  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  rurals  (or  cities)  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  or  Vermont.  Will  give  my  all  for 
right  challenge  and  opportunity.  College 
and  references.  Box  5710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WINNING  RECORD— Past  year’s  docu¬ 
mented  figures;  average  circulation  up 
18,0()0  (45%).  Ad  revenue  up  50%. 
Editorial  expense  DOWN  $45,0{X).  This 
editor-general  manager  can  get  your  paper 
moving  as  well.  Current  salary  $35,000- 
plus.  Would  weigh  right  offer  anywhere, 
any  paper.  Box  5721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


LOOKING  FOR  A 

BRIGHT  BEGINNER? 

I  am  a  college  graduate  with  1  year  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  (including  paste 
ups  and  mechanicals)  looking  for  an  entry 
level  position  where  I  can  learn  and  grow  in 
the  New  York  City  area.  Give  me  a  chance 
to  prove  what  I  can  do.  I  might  just  be  that 
beginner  of  your  dreams!!  Write  Box  5698, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADVERTISING 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER  for  medium 
Sunbelt  daily.  20  years  experience  in  re¬ 
tail,  classifi^,  national  promotion.  Chain, 
agency  selling  in  competitive  market.  Box 
5727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WORKED  WITH  YOU  FOR  6  YEARS  as 
Classified  Manager  at  E&P.  Now  I  want  to 
work  with  you  again  -at  your  place  this 
time.  You  got  to  know  me  pretty  well  during 
those  6  years.  But  there's  more  to  my  past, 
including  4  years  promotion/PR  (The  Hous¬ 
ton  Post),  weekly  newspaper,  ad  agency 
and  retail  copy  experience,  plus  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree.  My  talents  and  knowledge 
go  far  beyond  classified,  and  the  job  I  seek 
will  utilize  them  the  the  fullest  -perhaps 
assistant  ad  manager,  promotion  or  PR. 
Community  involvement  is  the  key,  loca¬ 
tion  is  secondary.  If  you've  got  that  type  of 
opening,  contact  Ginger  Stephenson,  Box 
5707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ARTIGRAPHICS 

AWARD  WINNER  seeks  large  metro  posi¬ 
tion.  News/feature  illustration,  graphics, 
cartoon,  editorial  art  experience.  BFA.  Re¬ 
sume,  samples  available.  Box  5671,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  editorial  cartoonist 
seeks  position  on  daily,  skilled  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  graphics,  all  phases  art,  MFA.  En¬ 
thusiastic.  versatile,  prefer  Zones  3-2-1. 
Portfolio  on  request.  Box  558,  Wildwood, 
NJ  08260. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Of  28,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  27  years  experience,  all 
phases.  Box  5611.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  30M  daily 
and  Sunday  wishes  to  relocate.  21  years 
experience  all  phases  circulation.  39  years 
old.  Quality  references.  Box  5620,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  Circulator.  Can  give  your  depart¬ 
ment  long-term  leadership.  Experienced. 
Top  references.  Box  5715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  REFERENCES -Available 
circulation  manager  for  group  or  private 
newspaper.  Salary  negotiable.  Box  5724, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BUGGED  BY  BIG  CITY  BUSTLE! 
Classified  Manager  for  respected  trade 
journal,  looking  for  challenge  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Have  shown  substantial  lineage  in¬ 
creases  in  first  year,  but  seek  the  joys  of 
the  wilderness  and  satisfaction  of  a  weekly 
or  small  daily  paper.  Other  experience  in¬ 
cludes  advertising  production,  sales,  print 
impositions,  extensive  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  some  exposure  to  comput¬ 
ers.  Challenge,  opportunity,  location  pri¬ 
mary.  salary  negotiable.  Box  5699,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

SUCCESSFUL  Classified  Account  Execu¬ 
tive  seeks  advancement  to  classified  ad 
manager  with  mid-size  daily  in  Florida  or 
Southern  Texas.  Proven  record,  creative 
layout,  dedicated  hard  worker.  Box  5704, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  and  editorial;  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  New  York  based  magazine; 
willing  to  relocate;  Box  5657,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MENCKENESQUE  editorial  writer- 
columnist  wasting  in  Tradesville.  Good 
teacher,  top  editor.  Box  5653,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_  EDITORIAL  I 


I  AM  29,  a  1972  J-grad  anxious  to  return  to  ' 
the  profession.  Can  do  hard  and  soft  news, 
rewrite,  edit,  write  heads,  do  columns  and 
reviews.  Am  intelligent  and  imaginative, 
will  relocate  and  consider  any  position. 

Box  5677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I'M  A  BRIGHT,  hardworking  J-grad,  former 
college  editor,  with  a  summer's  experience 
on  a  daily  paper.  I  write  tight,  highly  accu¬ 
rate  news  stories  and  snappy  features. 
Also  good  with  a  camera  and  familiar  with  , 
VDTs.  Seeking  reporter's  job  in  Zones 
1.2. 3,4.  Box  5665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  managing 
editor,  magazine  electronics/communi¬ 
cations  writer,  printer,  teacher,  49,  seeks 
newspaper  or  magazine  manage¬ 
ment.  J-grad.  Box  5660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HISTORY  GRAD  wants  to  learn  journalism 
on  the  job,  not  in  the  classroom  I  have 
summer  and  part-time  editing  and  report¬ 
ing  experience.  Box  5664,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 

AWARD-WINNING  news  pro,  a  self-starter 
with  13  years  metro  and  national  photo/ 
(■ournalism  experience.  Ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  relocation  to  Zone  4  daily.  Box 
5686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  looking  tor  sports  writ¬ 
ing  and/or  editing  job.  Prefer  Zones  1  and 
2,  but  will  consider  all  offers.  Contact  Box 
5659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  WRITER  who  can  find  people  with 
a  story?  Award  winning  J-grad  eager  to 
test  skills  with  small  daily  or  large  weekly, 
any  Zone.  Write;  Bill  Huddleston,  Box  114, 
Colfax,  IN  46035. 


HAVE  DONE  IT  ALL.  Prefer  desk.  Bureau, 
weekly  editor  satisfying.  Employed.  South 
Southwest.  Box  55/3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  job  as  news 
reporter  for  daily  or  semi-weekly.  Any  size, 
anywhere.  2  years  experience  as  reporter, 
one  as  editor  for  Ivy  School  daily.  Excellent 
skills.  Fast,  reliable  and  eager.  Box  5590, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  4  years  for  Zone  1  daily 
seeks  sports  reporting  or  desk  position  in 
any  Zone.  Strong  writer,  thorough  editor, 

food  eye  for  layout.  MSJ,  VDT-trained.  Box 
577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/FEATURE/EDITORIAL  WRIT- 
ER/copy  editor/photographer/news  service 
bureau  chief  seeks  responsibility  on  daily, 
weekly.  P.O.  Box  2062,  Ocean,  NJ  07712. 


EDITOR— 30  years'  experience  in  Zone  2, 
assistant  managing  editor  on  100,000-f, 
seeks  new  executive  challenge.  Demand¬ 
ing,  strong  on  layout,  packaging,  VDTs. 
Box  5386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  MOTIVATED  recent  J-grad  with 
high  honors  and  published  work  wants 
general  assignment  reporting  job.  Since 
graduation.  I've  been  employed  as  editor 
of  an  in-house  newspaper  and  PR  director. 
Feature  writing  is  my  forte  but  I’m  also 
experienced  in  hard  news  writing,  editing, 
photography,  advertising  and  layout.  Will 
I  relocate.  Resume  and  portfolio  upon  re- 
I  quest.  Box  5599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER,  young  writer/editor/critic  for  New 
England's  largest  college  daily  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  any  Zone.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
journalistic  studies  and  English.  Contact 
James  F.B.  Sawyer,  96  Fairview  Ave.,  West 
Springfield,  MA  01089,  (413)  734-4754. 


FOR  RENT;  Brains  and  reporting  instincts 
of  city  hall  reporter  with  5  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  explain  a  municipal  buget,  in¬ 
vestigate  government  hanky-panky  and 
make  sense  out  of  political  hoopla.  Write 
Box  5253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK,  writing,  or  any  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  sought  by  spoils  editor  of  circulation 
10,000  daily  who  wants  to  relocate.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  VDT  use,  in  layout,  photogra¬ 
phy,  general  assignment  and  sports  writ¬ 
ing.  Write  Box  5644.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  I 


WIRE  DESK  slotman  on  42,000  circulation 
daily  wants  similar  position,  but  on  paper 
that  rewards  hard  work,  encourages  fresh 
ideas  and  seeks  to  be  more  than  just 
adequate.  Eye<atching  headlines,  clean 
layouts,  VD'T  experience.  2  MAs  from  top 
schools.  Will  relocate.  Box  5655,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TALENTED,  but  frustrated  young  reporter, 
with  2  years  daily  experience,  and  J-school 
degree,  seeks  more  rewarding  position 
with  daily  or  large  weekly  in  Zones  1  or  2. 
Box  5712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  corporate  publications 
writer/editor  seeks  new  diversified  writing 
challenge  in  New  England.  Box  5713, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  SPORTS  WRITER;  5  years  major 
Northeastern  daily;  national  freelance 
work;  awards;  excellent  references.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  change,  bigger  challenge.  Box 
5709,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  SCIENCE  EDITOR/WRITER.  Keen  news 

I  sense.  Experienced  in  investigative  health 
reporting  including  Hill  coverage.  Any 
Zone.  Box  5714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  whose  diverse  skills  have 
been  honed  by  jamming  5-6  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  into  4  years  wants 
to  help  run  small  daily  or  help  edit  special 
sections,  picture  edit,  or  do  special  as¬ 
signment  for  bigger  paper  and  earn  salary 
to  support  a  family.  1309  Emerson,  Beloit, 
Wl  53511,  (608)  362-3877. 

REPORTER.  29,  with  MSJ  from  North¬ 
western  and  5  years  on  daily  newspaper 
covering  city  government,  police,  courts 
and  schools,  seeks  position  with  progres¬ 
sive,  hard-hitting  newspaper,  newsletter  or 
magazine.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Box  5466, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  OR  COPY  EDITOR  with  recent 
MS  in  Journalism  and  2  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  seeks  position  on 
small-medium  daily  or  weekly.  Capable, 
energetic  and  willing  to  persevere.  Will 
consider  all  Zones.  Resume,  clips  and  ref¬ 
erences  available.  Box  5719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  holding  down  large 
city  bureau  for  leading  international  news¬ 
paper  group.  Works  7  days  a  week.  Strong 
on  business,  consumer,  politics,  lifestyle. 
Will  consider  bureaus  or  home  offices  of 
dailies,  magazines.  Salary  requirement 
reasonable.  Contact  (713)  223-0194  or 
960-1685  and  leave  message. 


AWARD-WINNING  FEATURE  WRITER/ 
reporter  anxious  to  try  her  wings  at 
medium  to  large-size  aggressive  daily. 
Worked  as  news  editor,  reporter/ 
photographer  tor  twice  weekly  paper.  Not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Resume,  clips,  rec¬ 
ommendation  available  upon  request.  Box 
5718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  THIS! 

Intelligent,  creative,  personable,  young 
newspaperman  seeks  stimulating  work  on 
community  weekly,  chain  or  progressive 
trade.  Make  editorial  pages  and  ads  come 
alive  with  strong,  clean  design  (layout, 
type,  heads);  news  and  features  that 
breathe;  pro  photos  (plus  darkroom);  edit¬ 
ing;  production  (advertising  and  PR.  too!) 
Skeptical?  Box  5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Competent  in  electronic,  mechanical  and 
industrial  engineering,  data  processing 
and  financial  disciplines.  Extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  non-production  de¬ 
partments.  People  oriented  and  product 
sensitive.  Solid  record.  No  job  jumper. 
Presently  in  same  position.  Reply  in  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  to  Area  7,  Box  5687, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN-News- 
paper,  6  years  experience,  strong  leader¬ 
ship  abilities.  Knowledge  all  phases  of 
composing  room  operations.  Call  (214) 
436-4195  or  Write  Box  5566,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  Pressroom  supervisor  or  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager.  Highly  skilled 
professional  13  years  experience,  8  years 
management  experience.  Seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Willing  to  relocate.  (613) 
821-1778. 


WEB  PRESSMAN— Di-litho  experience 
which  includes  camera  and  platemaking. 
Day  work  only  areas  5-8.  Box  5575,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


EXPERIENCED  promotion  writer  for  inter¬ 
national  scientific  publisher,  previously 
with  major  Northeast .  sports  newspaper, 
wants  promotion  job  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box 
5651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  public  relaitons  and  infor¬ 
mation  director,  30,  seeks  position  with 
potential.  Proven  writing,  editing,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  managerial  ability.  Good  back¬ 
ground  in  media  relations  and  public 
speaking.  Willing  to  relocate  anywhere  in 
USA  or  abroad:  fluent  French,  fair  Ger¬ 
man.  Box  5658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  BJ  from  University  of  Missouri 
seeks  entry  level  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  position.  Features  and  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  Reliable  and  ambitious.  C. 
Workman,  3  Clayton  Terrace,  Frontenac, 
MO  63131,  (314)  994-0873. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Calif,  search  amendment 

It  seems  only  natural  that  district  at¬ 
torneys  would  welcome  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Stanford  Daily  case 
and  would  be  critical  of  any  attempt  to 
limit  their  powers  to  search  offices  (in¬ 
cluding  newspapers)  indiscriminately. 

Sure  enough,  Washington  counsel  for 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Associa¬ 
tion,  Paul  Perito,  told  a  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  his  organization  opposes  congres¬ 
sional  action  that  would  limit  prosecu¬ 
tors’  powers  to  conduct  searches  of  the 
kind  carried  out  against  the  California 
newspaper  in  1971. 

Most  people  don’t  realize  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  okayed  such 
searches  against  individuals  as  well  as 
media  organizations.  Sooner  or  later 
some  eager  beaver  D.A.  is  going  to  in¬ 
vade  a  doctor’s  office  with  a  search  war¬ 
rant.  If  that,  what  will  be  so  sacred  about 
an  attorney’s  office? 

Perito  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Constitutional  Subcommittee  in 
his  view  the  high  court  “simply  restates 
long-standing  constitutional  law  in  the 
area  of  search  seizure.’’ 

News  organizations  fear  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  may  use  the  court  de¬ 
cision  to  obtain  search  warrants  to  sift 
through  reporters’  files  and  notes,  thus 
jeopardizing  confidential  sources. 

Perito  maintains  that  where  material 
sought  by  law  enforcement  officials 
“may  be  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  the  preconditions  of  a  warrant — 
probable  cause  and  specificity  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  place  to  be  searched  and 
things  to  be  seized — should  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  against  harms  that  are 
assertedly  threatened  by  warrants  for 
searching  newspaper  offices.’’ 

The  bills  pending  before  the  Senate 
and  the  House  would  prohibit  or  se¬ 
verely  restrict  the  issuance  of  such 
search  warrants  against  so-called  third 
parties.  The  bills  would  require  that  law 
enforcement  officials  subpoena  the  in¬ 
formation  sought,  so  that  third-parties 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  contest 
the  subpoena  in  court. 

If  such  proposals  become  law,  Perito 
said,  it  would  have  “a  severe  crippling 
effect  on  reasonable  law  enforcement  ac¬ 
tivities  and  on  the  efforts  of  prosecutors 
to  gain  oftentimes  critical  evidence  in 
their  investigation  of  criminal  ac¬ 
tivities.’’ 

Perito  said  the  NDAA  believes  that 
such  legislation  should  not  be  applied  to 
state  and  local  officials. 

In  California,  meanwhile,  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  are  not  standing  still. 

Against  great  opposition  from  peace 
officers  groups  and  several  district  attor¬ 
neys,  the  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
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lishers  Association  succeeded  in  amend¬ 
ing  Assembly  Bill  512  to  include  a  re¬ 
striction  on  the  issuance  of  search  war¬ 
rants.  It  passed  both  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  August  and  is  currently  on  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown’s  desk  awaiting  signature. 
It  is  not  definite  he  will  sign  it,  but  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  made  by  Sept.  31. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  (amending  the 
Penal  Code)  which  affects  the  press  says; 
“No  warrant  shall  issue  for  any  item  or 
items  described  in  Section  1070  of  the 
Evidence  Code.’’  That  language  is  an 
addition  to  California’s  Penal  Code  Sec¬ 
tion  1524  dealing  with  the  grounds  re¬ 
quired  or  issuance  of  search  warrants. 
(TNPA  tried  to  extend  the  restriction  on 
search  warrants  to  lawyers  and  doctors 
but  failed. 

Evidence  Code  Section  1070  is  the 
California  Shield  Law  regarded  by  some 
as  a  “model.”  It  provides: 

“(a)  A  publisher,  editor,  reporter,  or 
other  person  connected  with  or 
employed  upon  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
or  other  periodical  publication,  or  by  a 
press  association  or  wire  service,  or  any 
person  who  has  been  so  connected  or 
employed,  cannot  be  adjudged  in  con¬ 
tempt  by  a  judicial,  legislative,  adminis¬ 
trative  body,  or  any  other  body  having 
the  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  disclose,  in  any  proceeding  as  de¬ 
fined  in  Section  901,  the  source  of  any 
information  procured  while  so  connected 
or  employed  for  publication  in  a  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine,  or  other  periodical  publi¬ 
cation,  or  for  refusing  to  disclose  any 
unpublished  information  obtained  or 
prepared  in  gathering,  receiving  or  pro¬ 
cessing  of  information  for  communication 


to  the  public. 

“(b)  Nor  can  a  radio  or  television  news 
reporter  or  other  person  connected  with 
or  employed  by  a  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tion,  or  any  person  who  has  been  so  con¬ 
nected  or  employed,  be  so  adjudged  in 
contempt  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
source  of  any  information  procured 
while  so  connected  or  employed  for 
news  or  news  commentary  purposes  on 
radio  or  television,  or  for  refusing  to  dis¬ 
close  any  unpublished  information  ob¬ 
tained  or  prepared  in  gathering,  receiving 
or  processing  of  information  for  com¬ 
munication  to  the  public. 

“(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  ‘unpub¬ 
lished  information’  includes  information 
not  disseminated  to  the  public  by  the 
person  from  whom  disclosure  is  sought, 
whether  or  not  related  information  has 
been  disseminated  and  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  all  notes,  outtakes,  photo¬ 
graphs,  tapes  or  other  data  of  whatever 
sort  not  itself  disseminated  to  the  public 
through  a  medium  of  communication, 
whether  or  not  published  information 
based  upon  or  related  to  such  material 
has  been  disseminated.” 

We  hope  Gov.  Brown  signs  the  bill  and 
other  states  will  follow  suit. 

Bureau  chief  dies 

Allan  E.  Blanchard,  49,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Detroit  News, 
died  September  19.  He  had  been  under¬ 
going  treatment  for  Legionnaire’s  dis¬ 
ease  since  August  14.  Blanchard, 
award-winning  reporter,  was  named 
bureau  chief  in  1975. 

To  assist  Cronkite 

Jim  McGlincy,  former  United  Press 
correspondent  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  during  World  II,  and  New  York 
News  reporter,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  managing  editor  Walter  Cronkite. 


FEEDBACK 


By  Vic  Cantone 


MANNING  THE  OARS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  23,  1978 


So  far,  so  good. 

Money,  sweat,  and  science  saved  them 
from  measles,  polio,  and  smallpox. 

Now  as  young  drivers  they  face  the 
deadliest  threat  of  all: 
auto 

High  school  Driver 
Education  courses,  w:i 
properly  conducted  and  L 
taken  by  all  future 

young  drivers,  can  cut  ^  "  ■ 

teen-age  accidents  f  i 

by  millions  over  the  r  \  A 
next  few  years.  i  ■ 

So  support  them.  We  do.  I  9 


High\\’ay  Safety 
the  erueial 
days  ahead 


Slate  htRhwav  Mfeiv  progrem 
etanclarcis  announced  by  Nettonal 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  cover 
time  t3  areas 


Our  cuuntrv’s  chance  to  save  hves  on  < 
highway  now  faces  its  severest  lust,  us  stuti 
locnl  officials  seek  funds  to  set  up  their  stut 
highway  safety  programs  as  required  in  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  t96h.  Your 
support  IS  needed  now* 


StakM  are  high 
for  the  insurance  industry 


Needed:  a  concerted  effort 


;hlt.«hoJ 


/lllstate 


1967 . . .  Driver  Education  campaign 


One  of  the  next 
50  drivers  coming 
your  way  is  drunk. 


Help  stop  the  traffic  slaughter. 

1970 . . .  Drunk  Driver  campaign  1971 . . .  Better  Bumper  campaign  1977. . .  Passive  Restraint  campaign 

A  history  of  workii^ 
to  heJd  insurance  costs  tfown. 


If  air  bass  will  save  over  lOyOOO  lives 
and  nundreds  of  thoasands 
of  serious  injuries  a  year, 
what  Is  this  country  waiting  for! 


When  they  change  the 
bumpei;  we  cut  collision 
insurance  rates  20%. 


I  will  lake  urn  4  h%r-nt>U''4i<' 


WImi  iIh- 


Yes  what  are  we  waiting  for! 


/lllstale 


/lllstate 


Let’s  make  driving  a  good  thing  again. 


For  many  years,  Allstate  has  To  lower  crash  costs, 
been  fighting  the  skyrocketing  Solving  these  problems  can 

human  and  mechanical  costs  of  save  lives,  untold  human  suf- 
driving.  To  make  cars  saifer.  fering,  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
To  reduce  deaths  and  injuries.  material  damage.  It’s  also  the 
To  get  drunks  off  the  road.  one  sure  way  we  know  to  hold 

To  cut  auto  theft.  down  the  cost  of  insurance. 

/lllstate 

Working  to  hold  your  insurance  costs  down. 

Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Northbrook,  IL 


Edward  Willis  Scripps  Avard 
will  again  recognize 
First  Amendment  reporting 


The  Scripps  Award  is  sponsored  by  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  to  recognize  that  newspaper 
which  in  writing,  reporting,  and  public  education 
performs  the  most  outstanding  public  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  hopes  your 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  First  Amendment 
reporting  in  1978.  Deadline  for  exhibits  in  the 
third  annual  competition  is  Feb.  1, 1979. 

Named  for  one  of  the  giants  of  American  journalism 
and  founder  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  the 
Award  consists  of  a  bronze  plaque  to  be  presented 


to  the  winning  newspaper,  with  a  cash  prize  of  $2500 
given  to  the  editor  for  distribution  to  the  individual 
or  individuals  on  the  staff  who  contributed  most 
significantly  to  the  endeavor. 

Material  submitted  should  be  mounted  in  some 
manner,  and  accompanied  by  a  nominating  letter 
from  someone  who  was  not  directly  involved  with 
the  entry.  Send  work  to  the  address  below.  Winner 
of  the  1977  Scripps  Award  was  Sun  Enterprise 
Newspapers,  Monmouth,  Oregon.  Sun  Enterprise 
publishes  in  the  weekly  field. 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1 001 7 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
sponsors  these  other  competitions 
with  the  following  deadlines. 

Fact  Sheets  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  The  Foundation  at  its 
New  York  address. 


ERNIE  PYLE 
MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

January  15 

WALKER  STONE  AWARDS 
FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

February  12 


EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN 
CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

February  20 

ROY  W.  HOWARD 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

March  1 
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